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INTRODUCTION 


On August 9, 1942, it was my good furtune to seek and secure 
Rajaji’s guidance in a crisis which was personal, institutional and 
national. When the British Government suddenly let loose its leonine 
violence and deprived Gandhiji of his freedom and the country of 
its natural leadership. Presidency College, like most other institutions 
in India, threatened to fall apart. The staff and the students were 
deeply divided, not only in ideas but in readiness to live up to them. 
While the majority were sentimentally but ineffectively pro- 
Congress, a few were for active violence and many were dead against 
“quarrelling with their bread and butter.” Communists, com- 
munalists, scholarship-holders, sticklers for quality of sacrifice, and 
various other categories of dissidents were pulling in different direc¬ 
tions. If the College could develop a centre to hold things together, 
establish some autonomous source of authority and preserve through 
action or deliberate omission its own identity as a sound, living, 
growing organism, one brick would have been fixed in the grand 
structure, one tree would have struck deeper roots in the garden of 
organic swaraj, which Gandhiji was trying to rear. 

I was then Additional Professor. To assist the Principal, and I 
approached Rajaji for advice. Rajaji accepted me unreservedly as 
(in his own words) “a non-paying client” (in reality a non-paying 
patient), and handled the case so deftly and aseptically that the 
College gained much and lost nothing by the storm. Rajaji’s advice 
was simple, practical and morally sound. The power, energy, 
enthusiasm came from the students. Let them also assume res¬ 
ponsibility for holding things together. Enable them to decide for 
themselves whether as a body they would continue the strike and 
stay out or call it off and resume attendance. No one was to be 
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insulated ; no one’s motive was to be questioned. Hurried consulta* 
tions and weighing of block votes went on briskly and peacefully 
every morning. For many days the attendance was nil and then on 
September 15 it was nearly full. 

This demonstration of genuine democracy functioning in the 
open, and resulting in autonomy and solidarity, was so impressive 
that the senior ICS men who were the Governor’s advisers, the top 
police officers and many thoughtful observers were full of admira¬ 
tion for the way the whole College, from Principal through staff 
and students to the peons, held together during those fateful five 
weeks. But then, it was not without its price. Principal Papworth 
was promptly demoted. It was left to Sir G.P. Ramaswamy Iyer 
to rescue him and instal him at the head of the educational system 
of Travancore, but that is another story. 

Whatever the effect of these events on the College and the 
country, their impact on me has been profound and permanent. 
Rajaji’s calm analysis of every casuistical problem as it arose provided 
for me the most valuable apprenticeship in putting into practice the 
principles of svadfiarma (one’s duty in one’s station). If during these 
many years 1 have now and then approached the heart of the 
Gandbi-mystery (the technique of creating, out of chaos, a better 
order in one’s own world, whether large or small), the modern 
fikalavya can only attribute this success to the brief but intensive 
training imparted by Rajaji during those days when there was little 
teaching but much assisting to be done. It is as a grand teacher, a 
teacher of teachers, that one likes to remember Rajaji. 


K. SWAMINATHAN 



PREFACE 


The dawn of the twentieth < ontiiry saw the resurrection of 
Indian nationalism. The embers of revolution, smouldering after 
the ill-fated rising of 1857, were f.mned by patriots like Gokhale, 
Tilak, B.C. Pal and Lala Lajpat Rai. The freedom movement drew 
into its fold the young and the old, the rich and the poor, the 
aristocrat and the commoner. The ascendancy of Gandhiji on the 
political scene in the early ’20s marked tlie turning point in Indian 
histoi y. Prom then on, none could stand between India and her 
onwnnl march to freedom. 

Gandhiji became, thus, the unquestioned leader of India. 

His close associates came from all parts of the country...Nehru, 
from U.P., Patel from Gujarat, Azad from Bengal and Rajagopal- 
chari frojn Madras, fhey, along with a few others, formed the 
brain I rust of the Mahatma. 

Kach of them had a streak of individuality. Nehru presented 
the image of youthful dynamism. Patel radiated firmness and 
strength. Azad shone as the symbol of erudition and of secularism. 
Rajaji became the logic and the reason of the national struggle. 

They hailed the Mahatma as the conscience of India. Rajaji 
was recognized as the Mahatma’s conscience keeper. 

Rajaji’s many-splendoured life trailed the path of glory. He 
gave up a lucrative practice at the bar. He gave his all for the 
cause He remained in the thick of the battle, suffered privations, 
imprisonments, criticisms and ostracisations, yet retained his dedi¬ 
cation to the cause of freedom tc. the very end. 

He had the courage of his convictions. This w'as proved again 
and again, but never more forcefully than in the ’40s when he 
differed with the Mahatnia over the question of Pakistan. Rajaji had 
the vision to see the compulsions of the situation, however unpalat¬ 
able they were. After 1956, he became the most strident critic of 



the Congress Baj. Like Socrates, Rajaji dared to spread ideas which 
did not find favour with the ruling elite. 

There were many complex qualities which blended to give 
Rajaji the halo of greatness. 

0 

He cherised the concept that all men are brothers. By trying 
to give shape to this concept, he became, like Abu Ben Adam, God’s 
own man. He remained true to himself—true in action and in 
words too—and indicated that in his case, at any rate, style is the 
man. He questioned the limited approach to languages, sought an 
answer to the question, “What’s in a language ?’’ He pranced with 
the lance of wit and wisdom. Humour became his armour. He 
sought order and system even in the basic elements, in the small 
and the insignificant, and got an inkling of what was left to Schu¬ 
macher to define in words, “Small is beautiful.’’ Beauty, Rajaji 
sensed, owed much to love. And beauty abounded most where man 
followed the dictum, “Love thy neighbour.’’ 

The vital ingredients of Rajaji’s greatness are prcceptible in 
the ideals he cherished, in the tenets he followed, in the precepts he 
practised. They provide an insight into the man and his melodies. 

At least, that is what they did to me. And the outcome is 
this book. 

I wish to record my thanks to the Editor of TIte Illustrated 
Weekly of India and the Editor of The Sunday Standard for per¬ 
mission to reproduce, with changes, my articles which were published 
in December, 1977, under the titles, “RAJAJI’S WIT” and 
“RAJAJI: THE MAN WHO LOVED HIS FELLOWMEN.’’ in 
their magazines. 

My thanks are due to Prof, Swaminathan for his valuable 
advice, to my friends, specially Prof. Trilochan Das, Mr. S.K. Bahl, 
Mr. B.K. Ahluwalia and Mr. V. Gopalakrishnan for useful lips and 
suggestions and background material, to my wife, Vasantha, for care¬ 
fully going through the manuscript, and to Mr. Deepak Goswami 
who spared no efforts to bring out this book in such an attractive- 
format in time. 


New Delhi 
8-12-78. 


R.K. Murthi 
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From Here to Eternity 


The distance m life’8 jmm%ey%8 7narM not by the number 
of leaves torn from the cdUndar, but by the number of good 
deeds done. 

~^Anon 


T he chime of the temple bell mixed with the jingle of the belUi 
tied to the neckt of the oxen whi^ drew the carts along the 
muddy path, and rippled through the air. The sound, carried along 
by the wafting breeze, roused Nallam Ghakravarti Ayyangar from 
his reverie. He grabbed the strands of hair which stood in a clump 
in the rear section of his tonsured head. He held them together, 
knotted them to form a neat little bundle. The tuft lay nicely on 
his nape. 

He heard the sound of vessels being cleaned in the courtyard. 
He strode to the courtyard. His wife was busy, cleaning the 
pots. He watched her. He saw her, stooping and stretching.^ with 
great difficulty, trying to clean the vessels. He knew that she never 
complained, that she bore physical pain and discomfort without 
making the slightest moan. He wished be could give her rest. He 
wished she could be spared such arduous' tasks when she was in an 
advanced stage of pregnancy. 
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She felt his presence. She stopped cleaning the vessels. She 
wiped away the beads of sweat which formed on her fair forehead. 
She smiled at him. 

“Feeling all right ?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“I am going to the stream. I will have my bath and return.” 

“Hmmmm.” 

Quickly, Chakravarti Ayyangar strode out of the house. It 
was getting dark. A mild cool breeze ruffled through the pcepul 
trees and the tamarind trees. The tall palms swung with the breeze. 
The crowns of leaves, which adorned the palm trees, danced with 
the grace and poise of ballet dancers. The breeze brushed over the 
stems of paddy plants, which stood in rows, like soldiers on drill. 
The slim plants bent and swung with every passing wind, formed 
tidal waves which moved on the surface of the fields, sliding over 
dips and mounts. 

Nature was at its best at Thorappali village. It still hummed 
with life. It was not as yet a DESER'l'ED VILLAGE. 

Ayyangar moved briskly. He walked down the narrow path 
which led down from the house to the stream. The gurgling waters 
of the stream rent musical notes which gained in clarity when 
Ayyangar neared the stream. He stood on the bank of the stream. 
He felt that he was in a world beyond this world. He sensed com¬ 
plete communion with the sublime. 

Life was full of surprises, thought Ayyangar. There was the 
time when he had waited for a child. It had been a matter of 
concern for everyone. His parents and close relatives had lost all 
hopes when there was no sign of a progeny to carry forward the 
family line. Often, he had, in the privacy of his home, discussed 
with his wife their hopes for a child. They had prayed to the Lord. 
They had undertaken penance. They never lost hope. 

At last, their prayer was heard. They got a son. The house 
bristled with cheer aud joy. The crawling movement of the child 
filled the hearts of the parents with joy. When the child walked, 
tumbling occasionally, they chuckled to themselves. The pitter- 
patter of the child made the house a heaven on this earth. The 
child’s first incoherent words lifted them to the very heaven. 
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They had waited for the first child for long. But the next 
child was born soon after. Now his wife was in the family way for 
the third time. 

“Narayana, Narayana” Ayyangar muttered as he plunged 
into the water. 

The evening sun’s rays played hide and seek with the thick 
foliages of the trees. They dipped through the crevices in the 
foliage, lending golden touch to tender leaves. The pattern of light 
and shade which formed on the mud path and the green grass and 
the rolling paddy fields gave an added grace to the surroundings. 

Ayyangar felt refreshed after the bath. ''Naraymia Akhila 
Guro Bhagnwati Namasthe,*' he muttered as he walked back to his 
house. The Lord’s name was on his lips. 

When he reached his house, he found a few ladies of the 
agmhamm (Village) hovering around. Ayyangar hurried to his 
house, 'rhe old lady, who stood at the front entrance, smiled. She 
said, “What do you want, a son or a daughter ?” 

“What God wills.” 

''Perurml (Lord) is great.” 

“Yes. Pervmal is great. He has given me two sons. Two 
.sons after waiting and praying for children. His grace is bountiful. 
We are mere play things in His hand. What He v.'ills will be done.” 

He sat in the verandah, muttering the names of the Lord. He 
heard the muffled moan which came from within the house. He 
heard the mumbled conversation ol the couple of old ladies who 
normally delivered the children in the village. He prayed for his 
wife's health. He beseeched God to make the delivery easy. He 
hoped his third child—vvhether it be a boy or a girl—would be a 
source of cheer to him. 

Stars hung in the sky, winking at him. They tried to tell him 
that he would soon have a son who would become a bright star in 
the national firmament. 

Time ticked along. Then, when it was pitch dark all around, 
when almost everyone had gone to bed, the shriek of the baby 
fell on his ears. A lady scrambled out of the house. She grinned 
at Ayyangar and said, '‘Pervmal has given you another son.” 

The news that his wife had safely delivered a boy came to him 
like sweet music. “Lord be praised,” he muttered. He broug’jl 
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his hands together in pranam. '*Perumal, You are all-raerciful, all- 
powerful. I am an instrument of Your will. I owe You my all.” 

I'he village folks gathered at his house in the morning. 
Chakrvarti Ayyangar distributed plantains and sugar to those who 
cam.e to greet him. • 

He noted the time and date of birth. It was 10th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1878. 

Later, when he met his wife, -nestling the tiny babe in her 
arms, he once again mumbled, ‘‘Narayana.’* His wife lifted her 
face, radiant with joy, and smiled. She jokingly asked, “Three 
sons in a row. Aren’t you happy ?” 

“They are God’s gifts.” 

“Have you examined the child’s horoscope, He is .so thin, so 
fragile that I wonder whether he will grow up into a healthy boy.” 
A slight thin sheet of tears formed over her eyes. She fondled the 
child in her arms, so pink and bright, yet so fragile and tiny. 

“Your son was born at the hour when Rama and Krishna 
and Sankara and Ramanuja were born. His horoscope contains 
all the features found in their horoscopes. It includes the fortunes 
of a king, of an exile, of a guru, and of an outcaste. The people 
will worship him ; they will also reject him. He will sit on the 
Chakrvarti’s throne ; (Emperor’s throne.) He will live in the poor 
man’s hut. This is what his horoscope indicates.” 

The words of her husband confused her. He was talking in 
circles. What did he mean ? How could her son be an eminent 
ruler, a Chakravarti, yet live in a poor man’s hut ? Why should 
people, worship him, then reject him ? 

Then the question uppermost in her mind surged up. “Ah, 
you have not told me whether he has long life. That is what I 
want to know.” 

“He will live long. He has a life span of not less than 80 
years.” 

“That is what is most important.” 
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The religious rites were duly performed. The namakaranam 
ceremony was conducted with due propriety. The father held the 
tiny child on his lap, mumbled into the babe’s ears his name, 
“Rajagopala.” He repeated the name three times. Money was 
given to the pundits. Clothes were given to the near and dear 
ones. 

Life once again assumed its normal pace. 

Chakravarti Ayyangar resumed his duty as Village Munsil of 
Hosur. He went round the area under his control. He collected 
revenue for the State. He acted as a friend and guide to the people 
who lived in Hosur and Thorapalli. He was fair and just. People 
loved him, respected him. 

I’he child grew up. He cheered the hearts of his parents 
with his hesitant steps, his baby talk. He was alert, watchful, 
observant. These qualities held out hopes for the future. 

Little Raja grew up. He loved to tumble with his elder 
brothers, to fight with them, to hit them with his tiny fists. He 
watched them play games with their friends. Often he trailed 
behind his mother, as she briskly walked to the stream, holding a 
pot between her cupped arm and her waist, to collect water. It 
was a pleasure, watching the stream gurgle along. Tiny sprays 
moved up in the air w hen the stream splashed against rocks and 
stones. Often, some drops of water hit him. Then he waved his 
arms happily, enjoying the touch of the cool water. 

He was five when the family moved from T horappali to 
Hosur. Here Raja began his education. Sometimes, he accom¬ 
panied his father on his visits. He watched the weavers, who stay¬ 
ed in Hosur, adjusting the thread on the looms, letting the long 
sticks sound clickety-clackety when they were tugged and pulled and 
then freed. And as he stood and watched. Raja found miracles 
taking place. The threads knitted together to form beautiful 
designs. No longer were the strands loose or trailing. They got 
compressed, brought together by the magic hand of the weaver to 
form intricate patterns. 

It was a pleasure to watch the men and the women, sitting on 
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the ground, packing some pov/der in leaves and rolling them and 
tying them up with thin, almost im isible threads to form beedis. 

He never forgot the faces of the peasants who tilled the land. 
His father owned some land. It was let out to peasants on fixed 
annual rents. Each year, the peasants would come to Chakravarti 
Ayyangar. He would draw lots to decide who should cultivate 
which patch of land. The peasants stood, tense and excited, as lots 
were drawn and the results were announced. Those who had the 
luck of the draw danced and frisked happily. Others, who got bad 
patches of land to till, concealed their disappointment, but not with 
much success. The cloud of sadness on the faces of the peasants 
who were not lucky left a deep imprint on Raja’s mind. He sensed 
their sorrow. He felt pity for them. 

He could only vaguely understand the cause of the pain. But 
he was not concerned with the cause. He was upset by the gloom 
which got reflected on the faces of the peasants. 

Life was full of thrills. There was the Kenilworth castle, 
which lay on the route from Hosur to Thorapalli, at a distance of 
three miles from Hosur. The castle looked strange and out of place 
in the native surroundings, looked as if some genie had transplant¬ 
ed it from its original setting in Warwickshire to the remote plateau 
of the Deccan. It was fun to run on the lush green meadows, 
taking the wind in one’s stride, till the very breath seemed to 
choke in one’s body ; then to tumble down on the grass and 
replenish the windpipe with fresh air, to lie with the earth below 
and the sky above, with the boles of the tamarind trees and the 
peepul trees forming a screen in between, a screen through which 
light could filter down, a screen through which one could see. 

Raja loved bed-time stories. The stories were mostly drawn 
from the two great epics of India, The Mahahharata and The 
Ranu^arta. The stories inculcated in him basic human values. 
He learnt that he should be kind to all living things. Honesty, he 
realised, is the best policy. Courage is a virtue worth cultivating, 
he felt. He absorbed the rudiments of justice, resolved that he 
would never be a party to injustice. The sufferings of the poor 
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pained him. Why should there be so much suffering ? Why should 
people live in such poverty ? He could not understand. It was all 
very baffling. 

He studied at the nearby school, run by the Municipality. 
For his high schcol education, he went to Bangalore. 

His eyesight caused him much trouble. Even when he sat 
close to the blackboard, he could not read much of what was 
written by the teacher. He craned his neck to read the hazy writing 
and copy out the notes. Other boys had no difficulty. But Raja 
suffered from the handicap. 

Hesitantly, he broached the topic. Chakravarti Ayyangar 
sternly turned down the request for spectacles. “Raja, what is it ? 
You think it is fashionable to wear spectacles. So you have come 
up with this tale. There is nothing wrong with your eyes. Under¬ 
stand ? No spectacles. Bright young boys won’t wear spectacles. 
Only old people wear them.” 

Raja shrunk back. Tears welled up in his eyes. If only his 
father would understand : 

His world lost much of its light. Trees, which wore their 
mantles of green, looked lack lustre to Raja. The multitude of 
shades of the rainbow made no impact on Raja. He lingered 
On between the w'orld of light and the world of darkness, belonging 
to neither. 

He coaxed his mother to speak to his father. But the lady, 
firm in her belief that her husband knew what was good for the 
children, refused to interfere. 

Raja bore, with stoic courage, his plight. His poor vision, 
caused by short-sight, hampered his studies. It made it difficult for 
him to cope up with the lessons. 

As the date for his matriculation examination neared, it became 
clear to him that he could not pursue his studies unless he could get 
his short-sightedness attended to. Once again, he requested his father. 
This time, the old man relented. He had already been told by a 
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teacher of Raja that the boy suffered from short-sight. Unless he 
could get a pair of spectacles, Raja would find it difficult to continue 
his studies. 

* 

The spectacles brought with them a new life for Raja. “It 
was a marvellous experience to see the world for the first time—to 
see the stars not just as vague mists of light, but with points and 
corners and colours, and to wake up in the morning and see the 
shapes of the leaves on the trees.” 

A whole new world appeared before Raja. No longer did he 
suffer from poor sight. He could sec what was written on the 
board. He could enjoy the glory and colour of nature. In the 
company of his friend, Navaratna Rama Rao, Raja often spent 
moon-lit nights, out in the open, discussing the epic tales, laying 
plans for the future, occasionally feeling communion with nature by 
silent ly tracing the star groups in the big blue sky. 

There was no lack of subjects to discuss. 

There was the rich varied treasure of English literature to 
which their teacher Tait introduced them. Raja, eager to enjoy 
the subtle nuances of the language and to foster intimate contact 
with the literary giants, read widely. He spent hours, reading the 
plays and sonnets of Shakespeare. Time sped fast when he lost 
him.self in the exciting novels of Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austin, 
Scott and Trollope. From books, which dealt with the gradual 
evolution of democratic concepts in Europe, he gleaned the essence 
of progress. Tales of valour thrilled him. Reports of exceptional 
courage and fortitude cheered him. Snippets from history, which 
revealed the daring deeds of patriots who fought for their country, 
either to ward off the enemy or to liberate themselves from alien 
rule, left permanent imprint on his mind. 

He developed a love for English political tradition. He found 
much in European history that marked the gradual evolution of 
civilised society. 

At the same time, he could not break away from the tradition 
ingrained in him. The influence of the Hindu epics. The Vedas 
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and The Upanishads was deeper, more permanent. His reading of 
the best of English literature and history led him to the conclusion 
that the basic human values remained unchanged by time and 
clime. He developed the catholicity to imbibe the salient features 
of the West, to fuse it with his own culture and thus to become 
a more perfect man. 

The mysteries of science tco appealed to him. Science opened 
o\it fresh vistas of understanding. But beyond science lay the 
power of the Unknown, the Infinite. 

Exposed to new surroundings, Raja heard about the Indian 
National Congress which had met at Bombay on 27th December, 
1835. The brain behind the move was Sir Octavian Hume, a 
BriiisJi Civil Servant who had spent many years in India and 
reali.'ed that Indians should be prepared for self-rule. He wanted 
more and more Indians to be entrusted with administrative res- 
pcMisibilities, to be trained in the fine art of running democratic 
institutions. In an appeal to the students of Calcutta University 
in March, 1883, he said : “Constituting, as you do, a large body of 
the most highly educated Indians, you should, in the natural order 
of things, constitute also the most important source of all mental, 
moral, social and political progress in India. Whether in the 
individual or the nation, all vital progress must spring from within, 
and it is to you, her most cultured and enlightened minds, that your 
country must look for the initiative. In vain may aliens, like 
myself, love India and her children, as well as the most loving of 
these ; in vain may they, for her and their good, give time and 
trouble, money and thought ; in vain, they may struggle and sacri¬ 
fice ; they may assist with advice and suggestions ; they may place 
their experience, abilities and knowledge at the disposal of the 
workers, but they lack the essential of nationality and the real 
work must ever be done by the people of the country themselves... 
You are the salt of the land. And if from amongst you, the elite, 
50 men cannot be found with sulBcient power of self-sacrifice, 
sulficient love for and pride in their country, sufficient, genuine and 
heartfelt patriotism to make the initiative and, if need be, devote 
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the rest of their lives to the cause, then there is not hope for India. 
... Men know how to act...Whether in the case of individuals or 
nations, self-sacrifice and unselfishness are the only'unfailing guides 
to freedom and happiness.” 

“Men know how to act.” 

Raja wanted to be such a man. 

He turned inwards, searching for the path through which he 
could find full expression for his latent talents. He realised that 
British rule had brought many benefits to the country. It liad 
brought all parts of India together, bound them under one rule, 
given a boost to the concept of Indian nationalism. But there was 
the negative side to alien rule. The elite of the nation were denied 
their say in the management of the affairs of the State. The 
Britishers decided what was good for the country, shaped the destiny 
of the nation. It was inevitable that the Britishers were more con¬ 
cerned with the economy of England than with the finance of India. 
India was a colony, a sort a milch cow, fed and looked after, only 
because the rewards which the aliens reaped were rich. 

India should become free. India should be governed by 
Indians. 

Raja nurtured this idea. He read about the historic person¬ 
alities of India, became familiar with the great stir that almost 
brought British rule in India to an end in 1857, He wondered 
when India would be free. 

He read v^idely. But he did not confine himself to mere 
text books. He put off studies, aimed at merely passing the 
examinations, for most of the year. He read the best of literature 
and history. He became familiar with Socrates and Rousseau and 
Thoreau. He understood the tides of history. He appreciated the 
thirst for freedom which surged through Washington, Garibaldi, 
Mazzini and other patriots who fought against odds to liberate 
their countries. 

His mental vista widened. His perspective broadened. 
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But he was not fully prepared for the examinations which 
approached rapidly. Raja geared himself for the task. He made 
up for lost time. He buried himself in his books. He picked up 
the facts and figures which would help him pass the examination. 

He appeared for his degree examination at Madras. (In those 
days, Central College, Bangalore, was aililiated to Madras 
University). He sat, late into the night, preparing for his exami¬ 
nations. Once, his father, Chakravarti Ayyangar chided him for 
sitting late. Next day, Raja had to appear for a paper in Dynamics 
and Statics. He revised Dynamics. By then, it was very late, well 
past midnight. He picked up his books .in which he had worked 
out the problems and theories of Statics. His father sternly directed 
him to sleep 

“It is too late. Go to bed. You will spoil your health. Or 
you may become sick. And then you may not be able to complete 
your examination,” Ayyangar said. 

Raja hesitated. He had not revised most of the lessons. He 
would fail if he did not revise the lessons. He tried to make his 
father understand. But Ayyangar firmly instructed liim to retire 

to bed. 

Raja obeyed. 

The examinations ended. 

Raja was not very happy with his performance. 

He had done well in English. But he had neglected Tamil. He 
had fared poorly in the language. 

In other subjects, he had fared well. Of course, he could 
have faced the examinations more boldly if he had not lost time, 
reading books which had nothing to do with his course. Much 
time had been spent in the company of Navaratna Rama Rao. 
It was not time wasted. But it was time not utilised for gaining 
purely bookish knowledge which, even in those days, formed the 
essential requisite for scholastic honours. 

There was the inevitable wait for the results, the period of 
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suspense when there was hope, tempered by realism, aspiration kept 
i» chain by the imponderable. 

Raja and his father discussed future. He was nof sure of the 
career he should take up. His father suggested to him to take up 
law. The idea appealed to Raja. “Let the results oome.” Raja 
put aw'ay the decision. 

The results came. Raja failed in Tamil. But it did not stop 
him from pursuing further studies. The rules stipulated that he 

could appear for the language at subsequent examinations and 
clear the papers. 

It difficult to believe that Raja failed in Tamil. For, in 
later life, he handled the language with consummate skill and 
ability, enriched the language with his writings, earned the 
applause of eminent Tamil writers by the ease and dexterity with 
which he exploited the language to convey the most complex ideas 
in the most simple and elegant words. 

Perhaps, his failure in Tamil goaded him to put in extra 
efforts, to prove that he could meet any challenge. Perhaps, he had 
the true understanding of the language, but not the time and the 
mood to confine himself to the study of the prescribed books. 

Raja was 17 when he sought admission to the Law Faculty of 
Madras University. At that time, there was no separate Law 
College. The classes were held in a wing of the Senate Building. 

Madras, in those days, was the hub of Madras Pre.sidency. It 
was the centre of intellectual pursuits. It was the seat of knowledge. 
'I’he elite moved to Madras from the remote corners of the Presi¬ 
dency. There was a babble of tongues which could be heard as 
one walked through the main roads of the city. The Tamils predo¬ 
minated, but there was a large sprinkling of Andhras, Kannadigas 
and Malayalis. 

Raja, after living in the small town of Bangalore, found 
Madras a big sprawling city. He roamed around the city. It was 
exciting to run along the beach, watching the waves rolling forward 
and retreating incessantly. The wet sand under his feet yielded 
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to the pressure and retained the imprint of his feet much after he 
had pulled off his legs from the cavities. The footprints left tell¬ 
tale marks on the sand which indicated the course he had taken 
along the seashore. It was soul-filling to stand at some spot, 
letting the waves come and kiss the feet. There was no more 
delight than what swept over him while he watched the catamarans 
swing and dip on the vast blue expanse. The catamarans, with 
their tangled webs and tiny men with Himalayan courage and 
optimism, often seemed to be sucked into the bosom of the sea, 
only to surge back with confidence to the surface of the sea. Raja 
often talked to the fishermen. He loved to hear the adventures on 
high seas. He learnt that the fishermen, at times, spent three days at 
a stretch, out in the sea, harvesting the rich resources of the mighty 
ocean. He understood their hopes and expectations. 

Raja wished he too could venture out into the sea. He talked 
the matter over with a couple of friends. The group decided to 
take a trip in a native boat. 

The boat, handled by a fisherman, slid into the water easily. 
The boat swung up, swayed sideways, left uncomfortable feelings in 
the boys. I'hey bore the tossing with grit. The waves tried to topple 
the boat. The waves hit the boat and .sent up foams of water all 
around. The boatman handled the boat dexterously. 

Then, a mighty wave came. It came, fuming and fretting, 
sporting foamy lather on its crest. It roared as it moved closer to the 
boa^. The boatman warned Raja and his friends to be careful. The 
wave came, trumpeting, shrieking, shouting. It rushed in, hit the 
boat a whacking blow. But the boatman held his ground. He steered 
the boat confidently. He stood, flexing his muscles, straining every 
nerve. The rays of the .<un hit his ebony frame, brought out in 
bold relief the rippling muscles. 

The wave passed. The boat still remained floating. But 
Raja and his friends had had the fright of their lives. The fisherman 
turned to them and said, “That is the risk we face every day.” 

Raja and his iriends looked at themselves. Their clothes were 
dripping. Their lips carried the taste of salt. Their skin, coated 
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with salt, seemed hard and crusty. The swing of the boat was 
making them sick within. 

“Let us get back to the shore. Enough of this ride,” they 
commented. The fisherman smiled. He turned the boat back to 
the shore. He rowed, making the boat respond to his instinctive 
directions with the oars. The boat cleft through the waves. As 
the boat neared the shore, he jumped into the sea. With water 
reaching up to his waist, he lialf pushed and struggled with the 
waves and the boat. Every way tried to draw the boat back into 
the sea as it receded. But the fisherman utilised every respite he got 
between iw'o successive waves to take the boat closer to the shore. 
Human ingenuity triumphed over the force of nature. 

Wet and dripping, the boys got out of the boat. They ran 

out of the water, stood on the white sand that stretched on all sides, 
i'orming the beatttiful Marina Beach. Raja w'as happy at tlie 
experience. But he realised that he had undertaken a dangerous trip. 
What would have happened to him and his friends if the iDoat had 
capsized ? 

It was only one of the many experiences Raja had in Madras. 

Gradually, he felt the touch of the city. He knew its roads 
and alleyways. He became familiar with the centres of culture 
where he could listen to good Carnatic music. Jihajans, religious 
discourses, sport meets—all held an appeal for Raja. Occasionally, 
he attended public meetings at w'hich he could watch the patriotical 
skill of a popular leader or understand the political undulations of 
the time. He began to feel the weight of British rule more clearly, 
During talks with senior students of the Law Faculty, he gathered 
the impression that there was a rumbling, rocking quake which 
would, sooner of later, burst and break and wipe out the ali'^n rule 
and lay the ground for national leaders to take over the reins of the 
administration. None knew how long it would take India to work 
its way to freedom. Raja hoped it won’t be a long wait. 

In the midst of all these, Raja pursued his legal studies. 

The intricacies of law provided much intellectual stimulation 
to Raja. He delved into the legal tangles. He compared the code 
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and ethics of life with the legal restraints and constraints, found that 
law was based on good social behaviour and commended itself to 
common sense. The trouble with the world is that common sense is 
something very uncommon. 

Law remained rooted in good conduct and behaviour of the 
citizens. There was no dichotomy between religious precepts and 
legal norms. Where they differed, it was easy to note that the vari¬ 
ations were superficial. Underneath ran the current of organised 
social order. 

Raja saw the legal profession as a means to an end. He would 
serve the cause of justice. He would protect the poor and the 
exploited. He would become the voice of reason. He would 
militate against the injustice latent in keeping India under subjuga¬ 
tion. He would strike out against the Britishers, become one of the 
few members of the elite who would devote their lives to the cause 
espoused by Sir Octaviau Hume. 

d’he futuri: lay covered up in layers, ready to reveal itself with 
every tick of time. Raja did not exactly know what the future held 
out for him. But he was trying to shape his future. He visualised 
a bright career in the legal profession, a brighter career in the ser¬ 
vice of the nation. 

His decision to serve the cause of the nation received a boost 
from two different sources. 

In 1897, Swamy Vivekananda came to Madras. Months be¬ 
fore the .Swamy’s visit, the student community was agog with excite¬ 
ment, Raja was naturally drawn into the wave of excitement. The 
students talked about the Swamy. Incidents in the life of the Swamy 
were related with verve. 

Everyone talked about Swamy Vivekananda. He had been 
initiated into the saintly order by the Sage Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa of Belur Mutt. The young Nerandra Dutta, (that was the 
pre-monastic name of Swamy Vivekananda) gained, in a very short 
time, the stature of a great and revolutionary Sanyasi. He wandered 
the length and breadth of the country, before taking the world by 
storm at the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. 
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T. he very mention of the Swamy’s name made young hearts 
throb with pleasure. The Swamy loomed in the minds of the 
people as thfe quint-essence of India’s vitality and energy. His 
speeches carried the undulations of the heart reached out to the 
lowest sections of the populace, to the people who lo^t all hopes of 
life and lingered on in abysmal poverty. He talked of a better 
world order, of the need to remove economic disparity, of a society 
where every man would be free, proud of his role, eager to play his 
part, happy with his surroundings, stripped of all base thoughts. 
Only in such a climate did the Swamy expect religion to find its 
sublimation. 

There was another theme which surged up through the 
speeches of the Swamy. India had a rich heritage. It had been in 
the forefront of progress. India’s past was glorious. Yet, at the 
turn of the century, India was in bonds. India had lost much of its 
spiritual glory, sank to the level of absorbing ideas imported from 
the West, ideas which ran counter to the Oriental philosophy. With 
this came a gradual decline in the quality of the fibre that united 
society, a marked deterioration in the nature and temper of the 
people. Only by regaining freedom from British rule could India 
regain its soul. And unless India regained its soul, the nation would 
not progress. 

No other religious teacher had so clearly articulated the 
national aspirations. Swamy Vivekananda broke new grounds by 
concerning himself with the problems of the people. He did not 
confine himself to mere religious teaching. He believed that only a 
nation, where the people were free, politically, economically and 
socially, would let true religion flourish. 

There were exaggerated reports too. “His eye sparkle like 
live coal,” someone said. “His face has a radiance which is godly,” 
said another. 

The Swamy was described as the embodiment of divinity. The 
studerts talked about his plan. The Swamy wanted real salvation 
for India through a moral and spiritual revolution among the 
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people. He exhorted the educated section of people to eschew per¬ 
sonal ambitions and to dedicate thefnselves to the cause of humanity. 
Serve mankind ; serve the nation ; serve the highest ideal ; serve 
the poor and the sickly ; and there can be no better road to God. 

This was the central theme of the Swamy’s discourses. The 
Swamy roused the audience to the richness of India’s philosophy 
and thought, brought out the unity of all religions, awakened youth 
to the heritage handed over to them by their fore-fathers and 
expressed himself firmly in the redemption of India through the 
dedicated work of the people. 

Raja attended the meeting. He listened, with utmost concen¬ 
tration, to the words of wisdom which flowed from the Swamy. The 
words tumbled out, in torrents. They seemed to be directed to¬ 
wards Raja. Or so Raja thought. The words created a cavalcade of 
emotions with in him. He walked back, after the meeting, like one 
possessed. The words of the Swamy reverberated in his mind. They 
influenced his thought processes. They sparked off a new train of 
thought. The liny spark of light lit the lamp of patriotism in 
Raja. 

Another person who strongly influenced Raja was Lok Manya 
Tilak. Tilak was the first to give the clarion call for freedom. He 
launched the Swadeshi movement, revived popular festivals like 
Shivaji’s birthday and Ganapathi Pooja to rouse the fervour of the 
youth and to give them an inkling of the glory of India. Tilak pro¬ 
claimed, “Swaraj is my birth-right”, and enunciated his firm resolve 
to work for the country’s liberation. 

In 1896, Tilak began a NO RENT CAMPAIGN. He started 
this move to bring relief to the people of Bombay province who 
were hard hit by famine, plague and earthquake. He wrote in his 
Kesari, "Will you, when the Queen declares that none should die, 
when the Government declares that all should live and when the 
Secretary of State is prepared to go in for debt if necessary—w'ill you 
kill yourself by timidity and starvation ? If you have the money to 
pay the Gonernment, pay by all means. But if you have not, will you 
sell your things only to avoid the supposed wrath of the subordinate 
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Government officers ? Can you not be bold even when in the grip 
of death?” 

The defiance which Tilak showed brought on him the wrath 
of the British regime. He was tried for treason, jailed for airing 
national feelings. 

To Raja and to many youngsters, Tilak became a hero. Raja 
followed the trail of Tilak, felt drawn towards Tilak. The ideas 
and ideals which Tilak set before the nation churned up diverge 
emotions in Raja. The desire to gain a stature in the world as a 
nationalist gained ascendancy. 

Raja completed his studies, cniollcd himself as an advocate 
and set up practice at Salem. 

In 1900, he married Alamelu Mangammal. 

He took to the legal profession like a fish to water. He had an 
incisive brain, a clear understanding of the nuances of the law. 
He saw, clearly, the legality of every ca.se he defended. He could 
put forth his ideas without ambiguity. There was no confusion 
in his mind, no dilemma about the validity of his case. Brevity 
was the finest note of his advocacy. He did not indulge in wiinling 
talks, long perorations. He thought he could serve the cause of 
his client by bringing out the legal points, by making references to 
the relevant clauses and by summing up, effectively, the legality 
of his stand. Courteous to one and all, he picked flaws in the pleas 
of those who were arraigned against him, yet left no jarring notes or 
irritant impressions. 

His practice soared. He commanded high fees. He enjoyed 
the good things of life. He kept a horse-drawn coach. He became 
a member of the Rotary Club of Salem. He spent his spare time, 
playing Tennis or Billiards. He loved to play card games, specially 
Bridge, but once, when tempers were lost over a game, he ^ave up 
the game. 

Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, as he was known in Salem, 
became very popular. He took interest in social work. However it 
was his profession which fully engaged him till 1910. 
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But he did not lose touch with the political developments. 

It was in 1906 that he heard about Gandhiji’s work in South 
Africa. Gandhiji had responded to the clamour for a struggle 
against the iniquities imposed on Indians in South Africa. In 1903, 
he started a weekly magazine called Indian Opinion. Simultane¬ 
ously, he absorbed the basic lessons of civil disobedience movement 
from Thoreau. From John Ruskin, Gandhiji assimilated the basic 
concept of the dignity of manual labour, of the pleasures of simple 
living, of the debilitating complexities of the modern economic 
system. These thoughts, when filtered through the experiences of 
Tolstoy and the expositions in the book. Kingdom of God, crystal¬ 
lised into a philosophy which would shake the world out of its 
stupor, push forward the potent Soul Force and enrich human 
history with a unique and noble episode of a nation striving for 
freedom through the path of non-violence. 

R'ljagopalachari read the observations of Gandhiji. From 
John Rubkin, Gandhiji understood that the good of the individual 
is contained in the good of all, that the lawyer’s work has the same 
value as the barber’s, in as much as all have the same right of 
earning their livelihood from their work, that a life of labour, i.e., 
the life of a tiller of the soil and the handicraftsman is the life 
worth living. Thoieau taught him, “We must voluntarily put up 
with the los.ses and inconveniences that arise from having to with* 
draw our support from a government that is ruling against our will. 
We must reluse to wait for the wrong to be righted till the wrong¬ 
doer has been aroused to a sense of his iniquity.... We must combat 
the wrong by ceasing to assist the wrong-doer directly or indirectly.*’ 
To Leo Tolstoy, Gandhiji owed his insight into true non-violence. 
"‘Tolstoy is the greatest apostle of non-violence that the present 
age has produced...True Ahimsa should mean a complete freedom 
from ill-will and anger and hate and overflowing love for all... 
Human well-being must come .from inward perfection, truth and 
love.” 

R'ljagopalachari was touched by the universal truth embodied 
in the concepts. He discussed the salient features with his friends 
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He made a detailed study of the philosophies of the three men v\rho 
had influenced Gandhiji so deeply. He found the truth ingrained 
in them potent. 

Salem was then a small town. From small beginnings, Raja- 
gopalachari built up a steady practice. He became, in a period of 
five years, one of the leading criminal lawyers of the town. 

But his mind began to veer away from law, to get more 
and more involved in social and political problems. 

His experiences in court left him often dissatisfied. 

One day he returned home, relishing the triumph he had in 
court. He had successfully defended a client who was accused of 
murder. The acquittal came as a surprise to many. It had looked 
as if the accused had a rather hoj^eless ease. Yet, Rajagopalachari 
had relentlessly hit at the weak links in the chain of evidence, raised 
enough questions to upset tlie police case, provided adequate room 
for his client to get the benefit of doubt. 

It was a beaming Rajagopalachari who returned home in the 
evening. He bowed to his father. He lifted his children, played 
with them, enjoyed their laughter. He enjoyed the cup that cheers, 
a hot cup of coffee served to him lovingly by his wife. 

Friends dropped in, some to stay for an hour’s chat, others to 
stay for dinner. 

Rajagopalachari sat wdth his father and his friends. They 
discussed various matters. Rajagopalachari was grilled about his 
success in court that day. Someone said, ‘‘Don’t you think you have 
got a murderer released.” Rajagopalachari replied, “Hush. That 
is blasphemy. Haven’t the court found my client not guilty ?” Then 
he laughed and said, “He was my client. And it was my duty to 
defend him. I did my best. If the court found my arguments 
more convincing, it must be that the other side did not do their 
home work well.” Then a cloud came over his face. Something 
was pricking him. Perhaps, the pinprick of conscience. 

The conversation covered many topics....Gandhiji’s movement 
in South Africa, Tilak’s trial and department to Mandalay, the 
future of the Indian National Congress. 
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Suddenly, Rajagopalachari noted a shadow against the wall. 
He got up, noticed the client, whom he had successfully defended 
earlier in the day, crouching hesitantly. Rajagopalachari asked the 
man what he wanted. He said, “Sir, I would like to have the 
knife back as it is a heirloom of the family.” Those words infuriated 
him. He shouted at the man. “Out of ray presence, this very 
minute, man.” The man pleaded. But Rajagopalachari sternly 
rebuked him, sent him back. Then he rejoined his father and his 
friends. For quite sometime, he did not speak. Then he rued, “I 
can understand, and even forgive, a harlot who sells her body 
lor a price, but I can never forgive a lawyer who prostitutes his 
intellect. I am looking forward to the day when I shall quit the 
profession.” 

None took him seriously, ^.ot even his father. They all 
presumed that it was a momentary reaction to the encounter, a 
sense ol' guilt which would wear away with time. They did not 
gauge the depth of the wound caused by the feeling that for petty 
lucre, he was selling his skill. The wound nagged him, led him to 
abjme cases in which he had the slightest doubt of th: clients’ guilt. 
Tt made him choosy about the clients he defended. 

Yet his practice soared. He lived well, enjoyed the good things 
of life. He entertained lavishly. His hospitality became the talk 
of the town. He dressed well. Ho was meticulous about his dress 
and attire. He wont to court wearing Pancha-kcuiheharn, (the 
traditional form of wearing the dhoti with a loop going from the 
front to the back, forming a cleft in the dhoti to accommodate the 
legs) and black coat. He sported the caste mark—the Vaishnavite 
mark of a red streak inside a white curve which looked like the 
English alphabet U—always on the forehead. He wore a turban 
on his head as was the fashion in those days. Often he sought the 
help of his children to stretch the turban, to hold on to its two ends, 
to fold it neatly before running it round, carefully, round his head, 
to for m a tight elegant turban. 

The children would stand and watch the long strip of cloth 
gradually coiling up, like a snake, finally covering his head, lending 
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a lustre to his image. The turban gave a distinctive character to 
his figure. 

His house always bubbled with the bouncing notes of 
children. His five children, in the company of his nephews and 
nieces, made the house echo with the happy notes of excited 
children. 

Guests came from far and near. Any relation or friend who 
arrived at Salem turned, naturally, towards Rajagopalachari’s 
house. The door was always open. Everyone was welcome. 

In the evenings, Rajagopalachari played Tennis at the club. 
At times, he stooped, rather crouched, holding the cue in his hand, 
poising himself for the strike which would send the balls on the 
billiard table hit each other and roll smoothly into the lioles. 
Later, tired, but released from the tensions of mental work, he 
joined his friends to discuss current events, both national and 

international. 

In 1905, it was Lord Curzon who was the central figure of 
the discussions at the Club. Rajagopalachari had heard of I>ord 
Curzon’s flamboyance, style and elegance. Ornate receptions and 
festivities accompanied Lord Gurzon’s assumption of the high olfice 
of Viceroy of India. There was neither much hope nor expectation 
that Ijord Curzon would respond to the aspirations of the people of 
India and bring in reforms which would take Indians closer to 
self-government. 

Lord Curzon gave a blow to nationalism by deciding to 
partition Bengal. It was a move, pregnant with dangerous under¬ 
tones. The people of the province strongly condemned the move. 
They criticised the decision. The leaders organised mass protest 
meetings. They pointed out how the economy of the province 
would be seriously affected. 

But nothing carried any impact on Lord Curzon. “Curzon, 
despite his monumental ability and industry, was a bureaucrat, 
autocrat and aristocrat. He lived close to his files and far from the 
people. Bengal had a population of over seventy million and Curzon 
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divided it the better to administer it. But the bisection was on 
religious lines : the Moslem area was separated from the more 
powerful Hindu area. Bitterness knew no restraint,” observed Louis 
Fischer years later. 

Bengal seethed with discontent. The discontent touched 
remote corners too. To Rajagopalachari and his elite group, the 
decision to partition Bengal on communal lines came as a bolt from 
the blue. It was dilficult to see the motive behind the move. But 
it became vaguely evident that Britain was launching a new drive 
aimed at dividing the population on communal lines. Make the 
Hindus fight the Muslims. And thus weaken the will of the two 
communities to fight the aliens. 

Rajagopalachari saw behind the clandestine move. He kept 
himself abreast of the developments in Bengal. He sensed the 
mounting rage among the younger generation in Bengal. Many 
revolutionaries, drawn from the student community, planned the 
killing of British officers. Attempts to take the armoury, to import 
arms from abroad, to prepare for an armed revolt on the pattern 
of the struggle of 1857 w'ere made by the revolutionaries. 

The violence, which rent the province of Bengal, left Raja- 
gof'alachari unhappy. The message which he had received, through 
secondary sources, from the lawyer who was fighting the case for 
racial equality in South Africa, and his readings of Thoreau and 
Riiskin and Tolstoy converted him to the belief that non-violent 
non-cooperation would take the country to freedom. He did not 
question the patriotism of the revolutionaries. But he wondered 
whether such sporadic actions would take the country closer to 
the goal. 

T here was another development, nearer home, which thrilled 
him. V.O. Chidambaram Filial of Tuticorin, a patriot who w'ant- 
ed nationalism to grow, conceived the idea of running a shipping 
service. The shipping business in India was in British hands. If 
Indians could start a Swadeshi shipping line and capture the cargo 
business, it would bring economic rewards to the people. Much 
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money, which went into British hands, could thus be retained in 
India itself. 

The proposal of V.O. Chidambaram Pillai took the Briti.'^h 
shipping magnates by surprise. They planned, in secrecy, several 
devious methods to ward off the challenge. Oflicial obstacles hampe¬ 
red the progress. Threats held out by the authorities loomed in the 
background. But V.O. Clxidambaram Pillai refused to yield. He 
raised funds for starting the shipping line. His message found instant 
response in many men. The rich and the poor, the lawyer and the 
doctor, the landlord and the tenant all gave of their free will 
money to start the Swadeshi Shipping Corporation. To the people 
of Madras, the initiative taken by. V.O. Chidambaram Pillai had a 
special significance. It evoked memories of the glorious past when 
Indian ships had plied the high seas, carrying trade with far-flung 
corners of the world, forging a market for Indian goods. 

The move to start a native shipping line appealed to 
Rajagopalachari. He sent Rs. 1,000 to V.O. Chidambaram Pillai. 

Lok Manya I’ilak sounded the call, FREEDOM IS MY 
BIRTHRIGHT. This call echoed through the whole of India. 
It rippled through the East and the West, the North and the South 
of the vast wide sub-continent. It became the marching cry of 
student processions, the fulgent expression of India’s hopes. 

Rajagopalachari kept in touch with Tilak. The statements 
of Tilak pulsated with the primordial desire of a patriot. There 
was no denying the power of his leadership, no que.stioning the 
quality of the love for the nation which coursed through him. He 
had sacrificed everything—worldly comfort, material progress, 
oflicial recognition. He had made himself the stern and unrelent¬ 
ing antagonist of British Raj. 

Rajagop.alachari enlisted himself as a member of the Indian 
National Congress. In taking this decision, he was guided, as much 
by his own nascent patriotism, as by the sobering influence of some 
of his friends who shared his feelings. He was also inspired by the 
example set by Sir C. Vijayaraghavachari who had been present at 
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Bombay in 1885 and had taken an active pail in the deliberations 
of the first session of the Congress. 

In 1906, the nation was reeling under the blow delivered by 
Lord Ciirzon. The opinion in the Congress about the right course 
of action to be adopted to accelerate the pace of India’s liberation 
was divided. There were moderates in the Party, led by Dadha* 
bhai Naoroji, the Grand Old Man of India politics, and 
Phirozshah Mehta. They exhorted the Congressmen to fight, 
through constitutional means, for freedom. Tilak, on the other 
hancl, pleaded for a more aggressive policy, a more militant stance. 

Rajagopalachari accepted Tilak as his mentor. He found 
reason in Tilak’s plea, dynamism in his words, determination in his 
mt)ves. Tilak symbolised the man of action. This facet of Tilak 
won Rajagopalachari over to die I.ok Manya’s side. 

As a delegate from Madras to the Indian National Congress 
session at Calcutta in 1906, Rajagopalachari had the opportunity 
to watch the leaders at work. He heard the perorations of 
Hadabhai Naoroji. He listened, with rapt attention, to the presi¬ 
dential address of the Grand Old Man. Pherozshah Mehta 
tlelivercd a fiery speech, pressing for quick reforms which would 
give a lieiler share in the administration to Indians. Tilak present¬ 
ed a plan, which did not limit the moves of the Congress to purely 
constitutional methods. His plea that the people should wrest 
freedom from the unwilling hands of the Britishers found wide 
applause from a large section of the audience. Rajagopalachari 
watcherl his mentor, gauged the patriotism which goaded him on, 
came under the spell of Tilak. 

Rajagopalachari was then only 28. He was young. He craved 
for action. He mi.xed with other delegates to the Congress. He 
found the general reponse of the younger generation to the call of 
Tilak very good. He shared the hopes of Tilak, subscribed to 
the view that an enslaved people should try every means, which did 
not lead to violence, to gain liberty. 

The novice got his initiation into politics. 
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Next year, in December, 1907, he participated in the Surat 
session of the Congress. It was a historic session. The cleavage 
between the Moderates and the Extremists had widened. There 
was little room for any compromise. They shared The common in¬ 
spiration of national liberation. But they could not see eye to eye 
with each other. 

The Extremists, as the group led by Tilak was dubbed, were 
not militant in their approach. They however craved for action as 
opposed to mere discussion. They believed that British power in 
India could be removed only if the people show^ed clearly tliat alien 
rule won’t be tolerated any longer. Protest meets, vehement 
opposal to any infringement of basic rights, refusal to pay taxes and 
such measures as would make the British rule untenable and 
impossible appealed to the Lok Manva and his associates. 

The session at Surat began with the two grouixs ready to 
thrash out the issues. Rajagopalachari aligned himself with Tilak. 
He sat among the delegates. He listened to the views presented by 
veteran Moderates. He found their pleas logical and sensible. But 
somehow it lacked the grit and strength required to fight the 
Britishers. 

Tilak wanted to present his case. Rajagopalachari sat up in 
his seat. He readied himself to listen to the inspiring, logical thesis 
which he knew Tilak would present. There was power, dynamism, 
grit, devil-may-care recklessness in the mien of Tilak. He ambled 
up to the rostrum, eager to present his case. Some delegates tried 
to hoot down Tilak. A few delegates physically tried to dislodge 
Tilak. Pandemonium prevailed. 

Rajagopalachari stood np. He hesitated. He hoped that the 
nationalists, whatever their views be, would not abjure logic and 
reason and resort to physical strength to resolve the differences. 

He noticed Tilak standing, defiantly, on the platform. There 
was defiance writ large on his face. 

Delegates shouted at each other. They raised their fists. They 
shouted slogans. They hit at each other. 
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A shoe flew through the air. It came and hit Pherozshah 
Mehta. The great leader winced. 

That marked the moment of no return. The Moderates and 
the Extremists came to blows. The session ended in disarray. The 
Moderates retained their hold over the Congress. The Extremists 
found themselves in wilderness. 

But Tilak was not prepared to surrender his conviction. He 
became a marked man in the eyes of the regime. His inspiring 
articles in Kesari brought on him the threat of reprisal. He was 
arrested, tried lor sedition and was imprisoned in Mandalay Jail 

for six years. 

The absence of Tilak from the scene eased the patli of the 
Moderates. But the ideas planted in the minds of his close associ¬ 
ates by Tilak remained alive. 

Rajagopalachari remained true to the tenets set down by 
Tilak. He got an opportunity to take up the cudgels against the 
Moderates who controlled the Congress a year later The Congress 
session was held at Madras in 1908. The organisers instructed that 
only those Congressmen who agreed to give an undertaking in 
writing that they fully endorsed the policy of the Moderates should 
be allowed to attend the session. It was a dictate which aimed at 
stifling all dissident views. Rajagopalachari felt that it was undemo¬ 
cratic. He held the view that every Congressman, irrespective of 
whether he subscribed to one set of views or not, had the right to 
participate in the session. The Congress had a lofty goal. That 
goal was a free India. Why, then, should Congressmen split into 
groups, refuse to work out, by a process of discussion, debate, 
adjustment and accommodation, the ideal road to freedom ? It was 
tragic that the nationalists fought amidst themselves and thus 
weakened the cause. 

The situation seemed intolerable to Rajagopalachari and hi.s 
friends, including Natesa Iyer and Krishna Iyer. After careful 
deliberation, Rajagopalachari drafted a pamphlet, detailing the 
inconsistency in the stand of the Moderates. He condemned the 
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denial ol admission to the session to those nationalists who, due to 
their convictions, could not give the undertaking. Thousands of 

copies of the pamphlet were circulated all around the country. 

# 

Si ill, the Moderates who controlled the Congress refused to 
relent. They remained firm in their resolve to demoralise the 
Extremists, to deny them a place in the organisation and thus to 
wean out tliose who could not brook the idea of remaining outside 
the Congress. 

Undeterred by the denial of his rightful place as a delegate to 
the Congress session at Madras, Rajagopalachari sat in the rear. 
He was only an observer. He could not participafo in the delibera¬ 
tions. He could not express his views. He could not influence the 
decisions. 

But he bore his travail with cool courage. Many delegates 
came to him, exchanged greetings with him, confided that they 
missed him. The talks often veered around the growth of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement. Had Khudi Ram Bose acted wisely when he 
hurled the bomb at the judge at Muzzafurpui ? What did he 
achieve by his daring deed ? There were differing views. One view 
liailcd the heroism of the young lad, asserted that the youth had lost 
faith in the capacity of the Congress to lead the nation to freedom. 
Only through armed struggle could the nation become free. 

Rajagopalachari countered this view. He paid rich tributes to 
the patriotism which marked the moves of the revolutionaries. But 
he held the view that violence would bring more ruthless reprisals 
from the authorities. The soluticn to the problem did not lie 
in any armed revolt. The people must unite and fight through 
non-violent resistance. He referred to the exploits of Gandhiji in 
South Africa. 

Many had not heard of Gandhiji. Those who had heard of 
him and his non-violent non-cooperation to get civil liberties for 
Indians in South Africa still were not sure of the efficacy of the 
move to lead India to freedom. But Rajagopalachari hailed the 
Gandhian method, asserted that the historic experiment, tried out in 
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South Africa, would, in the years to come, play a major role in the 
struggle for liberation in India. 

The Congress expressed the nation’s happiness at the proposed 
Minto-Morley reforms. The Congress felt that the reforms 
would give a larger share of responsibility to the people in the 
administration. Hopes ^verc expressed that the reforms would fonit 
the prelude to parliamentary system of Government in India. 

But. within a few days, it became clear that the British regime 
had no intention of truly initiating reforms whicli would prepare 
the ground for self-rule. All reforms looked glamorous from 
outside. But they were weighted with infinite riders, hidden rest¬ 
raints, inbuilt cramps. 

The Congress session at Madras was a great disappointment 
to Rajagopalachari. But he did not brood over the situation. Ho 
had his practice, his games and hobbies, his friends in whose 
company he could discuss and debate all problems under the sun, 
his horsecart in which he could drive down. Often he travelled to 
other towns near Salem to defend his clients in other courts. He 
carried his gun wdth him when he travelled out of Salem. In those 
days, travel was not safe. Roads were not broad. And the usual 
means of conveyance was the cart, drawn by two oxen. 

On one occasion, he had to go to Namakkal to argue a case. 
After finishing his arguments, he got into a cart, drawn by two 
oxen. The cart moved slowly. It was dark all around. Only the 
stars blinked and winked. For sometime, Rajagopalachari sat in 
the cart, watched the shadow's of the trees in the slight light lent by 
a sickle moon. Tlie rocking motion of the cart made him sleepy. 
He leant back, closed his eyes and let sleep envelope him. 

He woke up from his sleep, with a start, when he heard a gruff 
voice demanding money from him. He shouted, at the intruder 
whom he could not see in the prevailing darkness, “Oh, you want 
money, do you ?’’ The man said, “Yes.” Rajagopalachari mistook 
the invisible person to be a dacoit, Swiftly, he reached out for his 
revolver. He took aim and shot in the direction of the sound. He 
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heard the boom of the revolver. It was followed by the anguished 
cry of someone. The scurry of feet mingled with the shrieks of the 
wounded. A dozen men came from nowhere. They waved their 
lanterns. They saw the man, writhing in pain*on the ground. 
Rajagopalachari stared at them. Then he identified them. They 
manned the toll gate. He had shot an employee of the administra¬ 
tion. He had acted in a hurry. 

He came down from the carl. He apologised to ihc wounded 
man. He identified himself. He explained w'hy he had fired. He 
picked up the man, put him in the cart with the help of others, 
directed the cart driver to hurry to the hospital in a near-by town. 
The bullet had entered the man’s forehead, an inch or so above the 
inner corner of his right eyebrow. Luckily the wound was not 
sci'ious. The man survived. Later Rajagopalachari paid him a 
sizable amount as compensation, once again apologised for his 
mistake. 

Social disparities which stood in the way of nationalism irked 
Rajagopalachari. He decided to work for social awakening. 

He heard of the plight of a girl who had become a nddow 
almost within months of her marriage. He came to her help. He 
arranged her marriage. It w'as an unusual step in those da\ s when 
society clung tenaciously to customs and traditions. T he marriage 
was a challenge to social customs. The marriage created history. 
For it broke traditions on three counts. The marriage was between 
a Saivite and a Vaishnavite. The bride was a widow. And she had 
attained puberty. 

There was much commotion in Salem when it was known that 
Rajagopalachari was the guiding spirit of this daring marriage. 
Pundits decided to ostracise him. They refused to come to his hou.se 
to perform pujas ; or to conduct functions ; or to accept dhan 
during Shraddh. 

Nothing deterred Rajagopalachari. His father sometimes 
pleaded with him not to violate the code of the community. Raja¬ 
gopalachari explained his stand. Are not all men equal in the eyes 
of God ? Is it not the duty of every man to serve others ? Why 
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should the poor girl, who had lost her husband, before consummaf- 
ing her marriage, be made to suffer all her life ? There was a way 
out,*a means through which her life could be made to bloom 
again. 

Rajagopalachari refused to be bound down by caste differences. 
He was convinced that caste barriers damaged the fabric of Hindu 
society. 

Cliakravarti Ayyangar could not agree with his son on these 
matters. He belonged to the old school of thought. His ideas had 
crystallised to convictions. He could not change his views. 

But he was wise enough not to press his son to slick to the path 
of conservatisnt. He left it to Rajagopalachari to e.xplore his own 
path to the divine truth. 

There was enough scope, in Salem, for Rajagopalachari to 
untler>iand the problems which faced the untouchables. Their 
poverty left him depressed. Kept in a state of bondage, treated 
like vermins bv the caste Hindus, the untouchables lived without anv 
hope or expectation. They struggled through life, denied even the 
basic amenities, left with nothing to look forward to. 

There was need to draw them out of their stupor, to lift them 
out ol’ their despondency, to make them realise that they too were 
human Ijeings who had the right to get the best out of life. Unless 
society changed its myopic attitude and agreed to assimilate the 
untouchables into the main stream of national life, the nation could 
not become truly a progressive one. Rajagopalachari worked for 
such a change. 

Rajagopalachari kept himself in touch with the activities of 
the Moderates who held control over the Congress. He noted that 
there was no tangible sign of progress. A sort of stalemate prevailed. 
The British regime, confident that the Congress had split into two 
camps and hence could not offer any strong opposition to the centre 
of power, felt relieved. 

Though not active in Congress politics, Rajagopalachari kept 
himself abreast of all developments. He attended a conference held 
Kurnool in 1910. The conference aimed at social reforms which 
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would remove the evils of casteism. Rajagopalachari stuanchly 
criticised the conservative ideas which stood in the way of progress. 
He advocated inter-caste marriage. ♦ 

It was not clear to many, at that time, hotv far the idea of 
reform had gained a firm foothold in his mind. Some people thought 
it was just peroration, platform speaking. They did not realise 
that Rajagopalachari was a rare man. He was ready to act accor¬ 
ding to his ideals. When the occasion came, he proved that there 
was no gap betw'een his precept and practice. The marriage of his 
daughter Lakshmi with Devdas Gandhi nailed all adverse comments 
about Rajagopalachari’s advocacy of inter-caste marriage. 

The Kurnool conference was rewarding in yet another way. 
He met many people who had been affected by the experiment 
which was being conducted in South Africa by Gandhiji. He got a 
copy of Gandhiji’s book, HOME RULE. The book presented the 
case for freedom. It dealt, in a simple style, the path through which 
enslaved nations should work their way to liberation. The under¬ 
lying current of sincerity and determination touched a sympathetic 
cord in Rajagopalachari. Gandhiji, for w'hom the reformer from 
Salem had already developed an affinity, now loomed in his mind 
as an unusual man. His readiness to sacrifice everything for the 
cause, his stress on Ahimsa, his advocacy of the dogma of returning 
good for evil gave him a rare touch of godliness. He became the 
symbol of Qod on this earth, a living God w'ho spoke the language 
of love and compassion. 

Instinctively, Rajagopalachari felt drawn closer to Gandhiji’s 
ideals. The miracle happened. And Rajagopalachari became an 
ardent admirer of Gandhiji. 

The visit to Kurnool w'as an experience. The trip introduced 
him to a larger section of patriots. 

The conference ended on a high note of optimism. 

From Kurnool, Rajagopalachari started back for Madras. With 
him was his friend Venkatasubba Iyer. They boarded the train at 
Kurnool, occupied their seats. The conversation began to ramble. 
The train chugged merrily along. The lush green fields, sporting 
their crops of paddy stems, seemed to dance with the breeze. Stand- 
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ing vigil over them were spreading trees with their thick green 
foliage. 

The beauty of nature tcok the two passengers into a trance. 
Conversation, which had been heated and excited, which had been 
built around the discussions and deliberations of the conference, 
petered off. Silently, the two watched the trees, heading backwards 
as the train moved fast. 

Rajagopalachari was completely absorbed in the panorama of 
nature when Venkatasubba Iyer cried out, “My v^^atch has slipped 
from my wrist and fallen.” 

Without wasting a minute, Rajagopalachari noted the number, 
etched on the steel pillars which carried the telegraph wires. Then 
he began to count the pillars. Venkatasubba Iyer sat in silence, 
brooding over the loss of a costly watch. He had no hopes of retri¬ 
eving it. He felt sad and depressed. He was irked by the silence 
of his friend. Rajagopalachari did not try to console him ; he did 
not commisserate in his loss. Instead, he kept on counting the 
pillars, noting their numbers as if that was the most exciting thing 
to do. 

Glum and angry, Venkatasubba Iyer leaned back in his seat. 
The train halted at the next station. Rajagopalachari immediately 
jumped out of the carriage. He rushed to the cabin of the Station 
Master. He told the official that his friend, Venkatasubba Iyer 
had lost his watch. It had slipped out of his hand. He gave the 
number of the telegraph pillar near which the watch had slipped 
and fallen off. The Station Master immediately sent a message to 
the next station. He also promised to send a man to the spot to 
search out the watch. He said. “I will send it to you, sir, if I 
get it. Please leave your friend’s address.” 

Venkatasubba Iyer looked sternly at Rajagopalachari when he 
returned to the carriage. “Cheer up, friend. Your watch will be 
back with you soon.” 

“What.” 

“Yes. I know the exact spot where you lost the watch. I 
noted down the number of the telegraph post. I also counted the 
number of posts which have sped past till we reached here. I have 
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given the details to the Station Master. He has sent a man to look 
for it. He will trace it out. I have left your address with him. In 
all probability, you will get it back in a few days.” 

Venkalasubba Iyer expressed his gratitude. He coiAplimented 
Rajagopalachari for his readiness of mind. “Ah, you are inflating 
my ego.” The two laughed aloud. 

A few days later, the watch, neatly packed, came by post. 
Venkatasubba Iyer got it back due to the prompt action by 
Rajagopalachari. 

Occasional trips, out of Salem, provided the only relief from 
the otherwise onerous, hectic duties he had to attend daily, 'riiere 
were cases—he could not take up many cases offered to him—which 
kept him busy for the better part of the day. In the mornings, he 
had his pooja and ablutions, his studies of the briefs of the cases to 
be defended during the day. Evenings invariably found him in the 
company of his friends. At dinner too, there would be friends and 
relatives. Rajagopalachari regaled the group with his gentle 
humour ; or pricked them with some controversial comment : or 
enlightened them with his comments about events and persons and 
places. 

One topic which led to healed discussion during tlie evening 
sessions was the impending shifting of the capital of India from 
Calcu'ta to Delhi. The plan for the Imperial capital at Delhi came 
in the wake of the decision to shelve the proposal to partition Bengal 
province. The announcement of the proposal to divide Bengal, 
rather »)n religious basis, had rocked the whole of Bengal. In 
its wake had come a spurt of revolutionary activities. The youth 
of Bengal seethed with discontent. They revolted against the 
proposal which appeared to he as severe an operation as the sunder¬ 
ing into two halves of a composite body which could live and 
flourish only when left united, undivided. 

1 he spate of violence, destruction and death that followed the 
ill-advised proposal to divide Bengal, made a rethinking necessary. 
For once, Britain realised that Indians would not lie low and 
accept the dictates of the British Raj. Tactfully, the regime res¬ 
cinded the decision. 
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To avoid further loss of face, the British Government decided 
to shift the capital to Delhi. 

This did not symbolise any change in the style of the rule. 
There was no indication that Indians would be absorbed in to the 
higher echelons of service and given a major share in the adminis¬ 
tration, These were reforms for which Gopala Krishna Gokhalc 
strove. He believed that induction of more and more Indians at 
higher levels of decision-making would equip them for the task 
and thus make the transition from British rule to national rule 
ea'iier and smoother. 

Gokliale hoped that his plea would be given due consideration 
by the Raj. 

But tlie Britishers remained arrogant and haughty. They 
sliowed callous indifference to the genuine need for change. They 
found nothing attractive or desirable in the stand taken, years ago, 
by bold Hume, 'fhey even held Hume guilty of preparing the 
ground for political unrest in the country. 

Tile Moderates in tlie Congress had nothing new to offer. 
Ollier nationalists, kept out of the mainstream, waited in the wings, 
hoping for an opportune moment when they could capture the 
ovg.inisation and launch a programme which, in their view', held 
out liopes of redemption. 

'I'lie revolutionaries clung on the belief that only through an 
armed revolt could India become free. 

I’lic British Raj continued in its own usual style. The pomp 
au<! show vv'hich marked the durbar at Delhi in December, 1911, 
held to celebrate the .shifting of the capital, stood in strange contrast 
to the poverty and misery which haunted the citizens. The money 
wasted on putting up a grand show—an almost vulgar exhibition 
of naked brutal power —further enraged the people. Was this the 
benign Government which Qjueen Victoria had promised at the 
time of her silver jubilee ? Where had all the promises of a gradual 
move towards liberation gone ? Why did the Government remain 
indifferent to the sufferings of the people ? What was the justifica¬ 
tion for Indian industry to be crippled to >ub-serve the interests 
of the industries in Britain ? 
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Ihese were questions whicii agitated the people. These pro¬ 
vided the spark for the revolutionaries who dared the might of 
British pow'er, in the very heart of the capital in 1912. 

The city was gaily lit. The entire route through which the 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge and his wife, were to pass mounted on an 
elephant, was festooned with colourful paper tapes, balloons and 
ornate arches. The citizens of Delhi had never, in recent memory, 
seen such grand arrangements. It was as if the city had suddenly 
regained the glory which it had tasted during the heydays of the 
Moghuls. 

Large crowds thronged the entire route. People occupied 
vantage seats in the balconies overlooking the route which ran 
through the marketing centre of Chandni Chowk. Smart policemen, 
aided by personnel from the army, kept the people, who stood on 
the footpaths, away from the road. 

There was no sign of any trouble when the procession reached 
Chandni Chowk. The soliders marched along, trim and neat. 
Horse riders holding on to their reins, moved gracefully on their 
chargers. 

On the decorated howdah, fixed on a majestic elephant, sat 
the Viceroy and his consort. They smiled to the crowd, waved 
their hands, beamed with pride. 

Suddenly, a bomb canic flying through space. It exploded 
near the elephant. A splinter cut the Viceroy sharply, leaving a 
gaping wound. The body guards closed in. There was commotion. 
Pandemonium prevailed. 

The revolutionaries had hit again. 

The crowd ran helter-skelter. The Viceroy and Lady Hardinge 
were rushed to the hospital. 

The police tracked down the revolutionaries. But they could 
not catch the brain behind the move. Rash Behari Bose, the quiet, 
unassuming babu who worked in the Forest Research Institute 
looked so unlike a militant revolutionary. Britishers under whom 
he worked gave him clean chits. 

But soon the police got adequate proof to link him with the 
revolutionary movement. 
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Rash Behari Bose got prior intimation that the net was closing 
in on him. He escaped, first to Banares, then to Calcutta and sailed 
off, on a Japanese ship, under an assumed name, to Tokyo. 

For the rest of his life he lived in Japan. He continued the 
fight for India’s freedom, organised the force which surged and 
soared to great heights under the effective leadership provided by 
Subhas Chandra Bose during the Second World War. 

The ncw's of the attack on Lord Hardinge was received with 
concern by those who looked upon such violent methods as incos- 
istent with India’s natural inclinations. In Salem, the news was ac¬ 
claimed by many. But Rajaji argued that no useful purpose would 
be served by such sporadic attacks. He admired the courage of the 
revolutionaries, but concluded that they had little chance of leading 
the country to freedom. 

It became clear to him that the path, trailed by the revolu¬ 
tionaries, cut its way through most tortuous, hazardous territory. 
It was not the route through which the nation could regain freedom. 
The example set by Gandhiji, in his fight against racism in South 
Africa, showed the right royal road to India’s freedom. 

This conviction gained in strength when Rajagopalachari read 
the prison experiences of Gandhiji, published in Modern Review' 
in 1913. The readiness with which Gandhiji had accepted 
imprisonment and its travails, the ease with which he had infused 
the courage and strength in his followers to suffer for the cause 
showed that Gandhiji was a born leader of men. 

Eager to give all out support to Gandhiji, Rajagopalachari 
published the prison experienc es of the former. He sold the copies 
of the book. He wrote a foreward for the book which affirmed 
his faith in Gandhian methods. He remitted the amount of 
Rs. 1,500, which he collected by the sale of the book, to Gokhale, 
with the request that the money be sent to Gandhiji. 

The historic assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
on 28th June, 1914, at Sarajevo, sparked off the First World War. 
Trouble had been simmering for quite some time. The hostility 
between Serbia and Austria reached the point of explosion with the 
assassination of the Archduke. Russia, France and Britain sided 
with Serbia. Germany supported Austria. 
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British India could not keep out of the War. There was one 
section of Indians who believed that the time to hit at British power 
was at hand. The revolutionaries, staying in Europe and America, 
planned the Ghadar movement. The revolutionaries thought of a 
massive upsurge with German help. * 

But, by and large, political opinion did not favour an/ action 
which would weaken the British war effort. The political elite espied 
the basic values of democracy, latent in British rule. Once the colo¬ 
nial attitude of the regime changed, once democratic ideals gained 
ascendancy, Indian freedom too would become a reality. Such a 
change could be brought about only by being with England in her 
hour of need, by siding with democracy as opposed to the autliori- 
tranism symbolised by German-Austrian Axis. 

Gandhiji arrived in India in January, 1915. His mentor, 
Gokhale instructed him to move around the country, to familiarise 
himself with the situation, to explore the possibility of transplanting 
the ideas he had tried out in South Africa so that the fight for 
liberation could gain further strength and momentum. Gokhale 
saw in Gandhiji the emancipator of India. He arrived at this 
conclusion after personal contact with Gandhiji, after close analysis 
of the style that Gandhiji had adopted. There was something in 
Gandhiji that reminded the people of great savants like the Budhha 
or Jesus Christ. 

The smouldering war, which rocked the whole of Europe and 
threatened to expand to other areas, pushed the fight for Indian 
liberation aside. Democracy should survive, Britain should emerge 
victorious before Indians could seek liberation. 

Gandhiji firmly put himself on the side of the Britishers. At 
a dinner at Madras in April, 1915, he supported recruitment of 
Indians for the British army. He said, “I discovered that the 
British Empire had certain ideals with which I have fallen in love. 
One of those ideals is that every subject of the British Empire has 
the freest scope possible for his energy and honour and whatever he 
thinks is due to his conscience. I think that is true of the British 

Government as it is true of no other Government.I have more 

than once said that that Government is best which governs least. I 
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have found that it is possible for me to be governed least under the 
British Empire. Hence my loyalty to the British Empire!” 

The speech of Gandhiji created a stir. 

It was interpreted, by some militant advocates of stern action 
to wrest freedom from unw'illing hand , as an unpatriotic stand. 
They argued that the best time to hit at the alien rulers had arrived. 
Britain, fighting a battle for its survival, would be only too 
ready to offer any sop to Indians which would take the pressure 
off. 

Many people thought that it was a needless expression of 
support to those who had kept the country under bondage. They 
wondered why Gandhiji did not keep himself out of the coiJtro- 
versv. 

t 

Only a few people understood the logic behind the plea. 
Gandhiji believed in ethics, moral principles. It was anathema to 
him to strike at the enemy when he was down and under. Further, 
the fight he had in mind rose above destructive weapons and devas¬ 
tating arms. His path was laden with Soul Force, paved with truth, 
non-violence, love and compassion. 

Rajagopalachari clearly understood the stand of Gandliiji. 
He saw the war as a conflict bettveen democratic ideals anrl dictato¬ 
rial tendencies. And between the two warring factions, Rajaji 
preferred to side with democratic ideals, to be with Britain. • Only 
if democracy triumphed could India hope to gain the right for self- 
government. It would be much easier to drive home the need 
to adopt a democratic policy in India to the Britishers who. though 
undemocratic in their attitude as the rulers of India, still nurtured 
democratic thoughts and had absorbed the essence of liberty. 

1915 was a bad year for mankind. It w^as an year of agony, 
pain and loss for Rajagopalachari. 

His health showed signs of strain. Repeated attacks of 
Malaria sapped his strength. The malady depleted his physical 
resistance. 

He was afflicted by asthma too. Often, he ran out of breath, 
panted for breath. His chest heaved and sighed for fresh air. But 
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the dreaded malady cut off the vital supply. He rolled and turned, 
bent and crouched, tried out all postures to regain normal supply of 
the life-giving oxygen to his lungs. During the few hours when 
the disease struck, he turned pale and listless. His frail frame lost 
its glean. * 

Simultaneously, he developed an allergy. Rashes appeared on 
his skin, suddenly, without any warning. They sprouted all over 
his body, left him itching and scratching furiously. 

Medication helped to reduce the intensity of the ailments. But 
there was no long-term cure. At least so it seemed. (It was much 
later that he traced all his troubles to his stomach. He evolved 
his own discipline which finally helped him overcome the troubles.) 

While he was racked by maladies, his wife Manga too became 
sick. The poor lady bore her pain with stoic courage. She tried 
to attend to her domestic duties. She cheered her husband, looked 
after him when he became sick, burnt herself out. Her will kept her 
going. But the body soon lost the strength to keep pace with the 
will. She became bed-ridden. 

The best doctors in the town were called to treat her. Doctors 
from Madras too came to diagnose the malady. Medicines were 
pumped into her system. Injection needles pricked and prodded 
her body. 

But nothing could arrest the steady decline in her health. She 
gfrew weaker and weaker. 

On 28th August, 1915, she passed away. 

The world seemed to plunge in darkness for Rajagopalachari. 
He had lost a companion, a close confidant, a friend who shared his 
hopes and expectations, a tender nurse w'ho served him when he was 
ailing. The bonds of marriage had strengthened over the years. 
There was perfect understanding between them. 

Life had lo.»t its anchor. But life continued. And Rajagopala¬ 
chari searched for a new anchor which would stabilise his life. 

That anchor was provided by public service. 

There was pressure on him to remarry. 

He was only 37 when he became a widower. 
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But he turned down the suggestion that he should remarry. 
He decided to serve as father and mother to his five children. 
Through service, he wanted to explore the unknown and to find the 
meaning of life. 

Salem remained aloof and distant. While the war raged in 
many parts of the world, tlx l.ttle town continued on its placid, 
steady note. The elite discussed the w'ar, felt agony when Britain 
lost some battle, swung wirh joy when the dictatorial forces received 
a set back. The daring deeds on the battle field, occasionally re¬ 
ported in the Press, provided much-needed material for discussion 
during meetings at the Club. 

On the political front, there was not much stir. 

I he death of Gokhale, who had actively pursued the policy of 
moderation, who hoped to bring round the Britishers to a more 
pliable mood, was a great blow to India. He had served the country 
well, had won for Indians the right to be inducted into higher echel¬ 
ons of service. His labour had opened the gates of military acade¬ 
mies to Indians. 

I hese were no small achievements. 

But the leaders, on whom Giikhale’s mantle fell, pushed ahead 
J'or more benefits. 

T he desire to take the nation closer to the day of liberation 
Coursed through many hearts. But few sensed that Gokhale*s 
mantle had already fallen on Gandhiji. Most people still hoped 
that lilak, who had returned to Indfa, after a long incarceration at 
Mandalay, would provide the impetus for the national movement. 

The Congress met at Lucknow in December, 1916, The 
delegates discussed the state of the nation. The concept of Home 
Rule found wider acceptance. 

It was at Lucknow that Gandhiji got the first break to reveal 
his natural fiare for leadership. He was contacted by Rajkumar 
Shukla, a peasant from Champaran. Shukla asked Gandhiji to 
come to Champaran. The peasants of Champaran were mostly 
share-croppers. Most of the arable land was owned by Britishers. 
Indian tenants worked on the estates. The estate owners decreed 
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that all tenants would cultivate 15% of the area allotted to them 
with indigo. The entire produce of indigo was taken by the owners, 
as annual rents. But this system held no more attraction to the 
owners after Germany came up with synthetic indigo and the natu¬ 
ral product lost its market. The estate owners demanded* compen¬ 
sation from the peasants for releasing them from the previous con¬ 
tract stipulating the cultivation of indigo on 15% of the total area. 
Many peasants refused to pay any compensation. 

Gandhiji aligned himself with the peasants. He dared the 
might of the British Raj. He was arrested, told to keep away from 
interfering in the local dispute. But Gandhiji refused to buckle 
down. The peasants rallied behind him. 

Finally, Gandhiji succeeded in negotiating a settlement. "Idio 
estate owners reduced their claim by 25%. It was a triumph for 
the peasants. Till then they had accepted their lot with resigna¬ 
tion. They did not know that they too had rights. They did not 
know how to get their rights. Gandhiji had shown tlie way. He 
had restored to the Indian peasants the will to fight for their dues. 

The Champaran movement eddied through the length and 
breadth of the country. It was hotly debated by all nationalists. 
In Salem, Rajagopalachari followed the events with avid interest. 
The dynamic leadership provided by Gandhiji showed that he had 
the requisite skill to lead India to freedom. 

Rajagopalachari also came under the spell of Dr. Annie 
Besant, She had come to India in 1893. For the next two 
decades, she had concerned herself with the task of bringing the 
benefits of higher education to Indians. 

By 1913, she came to the conclusion that British rule liad done 
irrepairable damage to India. She asserted that no nation had the 
right to rule over another nation. 

She enunciated her theory of Home Rule for India at the 
Congress Session, held in Bombay in 1915. 

The Irish rebellion at Easter, 1916, roused the passions of 
many Indians. Tilak sounded, once again, the call for a bold bid 
for freedom. He found much to commend in Besant’s plea lor 
Home Rule. 
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At Lucknow, the Congress and the Muslim League agreed on 
the modus operand! for Home Rule. They declared that the 
Hindus and the Muslims desired freedom for India. Tilak, Besant 
and Jinnah carved out this agreement. 

The unity which was thus forged out threw jitters into the 
British Government. It was incomprehensible to the Government 
that the Hindus and the Muslims could ever come together. British 
policy of ‘Divide and Rule’ had received a major set back. 

What irked the Government more was the identification ol 
Besant, an English lady, with the cause of the Indians. The regime 
watched with consternation the activities of Besant. She propa¬ 
gated her views boldly, defiantly, though strict censorship was in 
I'orce. 

The Governor of Madras declared that stern measures would 
be taken against those who pleaded for Home Rule. He indicated 
that there was no thinking in official circles to extend full demo¬ 
cratic rights to the people of India. At best, the natives could hope 
for a semblance of participation in the administration. Real power 
however, would rest in the Governor and his team of advisers. 

Rajagopalachari wrote extensively in the national newspapers 
condemning the Governor’s stand. He reiterated his faith in 
Gandhian ideology, stated that the people would fight for their 
birth right through non-violence. Soul Force would be their 
weapon. 

The Governor of Madras decided to curtail the activities of 
Besant and her close associates. She, along with Arundalc and 
Wadia, was arrested and detained at Ooty. 

Rajagopalachari organised a meeting at Salem the next day 
to protest against the arrest. He also participated in a meeting held 
at Madras to express the anger of Indians at this brutal reprisal ol 
nationalist sentiments. 

Repression became the order of the day. 

But a change came, two months later, in August, 1917, when 
the British Secretary of State for India, Edwin S. Montagu announ¬ 
ced in the House of Commons that Britain envisaged a policy which 
would not only increase the share of Indians in every branch of 
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administration, but also would lead be grant of sclf*governing 
institutions with a view to gradual realisation of responsible 
■Crovernment in India as an integral part of the British Empire. 

Hope surged through the nation once again. 

Rajagopalachari thought that the wind of change would soon 
waft all around. 

Though Rajagopalachari was known to be an active Congress¬ 
man, he was nominated by the Collector as the Chairman of Salem 
Municipality in June, 1917. It was a surprise choice. For only 
on the day previous to announcement had Rajagopalachari lashed 
out at British rule for the arrest of Besant and her comrades. 

The duties which rested on him now’ brought out his liberal 
attitude. He accepted the job, readily. He saw' it as an opportu¬ 
nity to serve the people, to reveal his administrative skill, to bring 
relief to the poor and the down-trodden. 

He extended water supply to areas where the untouchables 
lived. Under his direction, more schools accepted the children 
belonging to the backw'ard classes and the children of the untouch¬ 
ables. 

Rajagopalachari’s political activities and municipal duties 
left him little time to pursue his legal career. But he handled his 
myriad duties with confidence, strained his utmost to give off his 
best. 

He was happy when Besant and her colleagues were released 
in September, 1917. He responded to the potent words which 
flowed out of Besant when she delivered the presidential address at 
the Congress meet at Calcutta in 1917. She observed, “Western 
born, but in spirit Eastern, cradled in England, but Indian by 
choice and adoption, let me stand as the symbol of the union 
between Great Britain and India, a union of hearts...of a tie which 
cannot be broken, a tie of mutual love and mutual helpfulness, 
beneficial to both nations and blessed by God....The British rule in 
Great Britain ; the Frenchmen in France ; the American in America; 
each dominion in its own area, but the Indian is to rule nowhere... 
India demands Home Rule for tw’o reasons, one essential and vital, 
the other less important, but weighty : first because freedom is the 
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birthright of every nation ; secondly because her most important 
interests are now made subservient to the interests of the British 
Empire without her consent and her resources are not utilised for 
her greatest needs...Self-Government is necessary to the self-respect 
and dignity of the people. Other Governments emasculate the 
nation, lower its character and lessen its capacity.” 

She defined her hope ; “To see India free, to see her hold 
up her head among the nations, to see her sons and daughters 
respected everywhere, to sec her worthy of her mighty past, engaged 
in building a yet mightier future—is not this worth working for, 
worth living and dying for ?” 

The path of glory ran through the pursuit of the ideal set 
before the nation by Besant. To live, to serve and, if necessary, to 
die for the nation became the driving motive force of Rajagopala- 
chari. 

Nationalism became the summum bonum of his existence. 
The nationalism he conceived eschewed all sorts of prejudices. It 
was sustained by the conviction that Indians are Indians first and 
all else next. 

The formation of the Justice Party, in 1917, in Madras was a 
retrogade step. The Justice Party accepted anti-Brahminism as 
its credo. There was a vague feeling among the people of 
Madras that Brahmins, by and large, cornered all the benefits for 
themselves. The charge was not based on false presumptions, 
either. The Brahmins in the South had been pioneers in accepting 
the changes wrought by British rule. Having always enjoyed a 
pre-eminent position for centuries, (The caste system which gave 
them the prime place had remained strongly entrenched till the 
turn of this century), it was natural that they formed an economi¬ 
cally affluent, intellectually well-equipped, professionally pro¬ 
gressive community. They took to English education in large 
numbers. Ihey joined as minor minions in provincial service. 
They trained for professional duties. Most of the doctors, 
engineers and lawyers came from this community. 

The few people, belonging to other communities, who had the 
benefits of education, saw a grave danger in the concentration of 
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power in the hands of the twice-borns. The undercurrent of 
discontent gained positive form with the formation of the Justice 
Party. 

The birth of the Justice Party cheered the alien rulers. The 
more the Indians divided amidst themselves^ fought against 
themselves, the more the life span of the Empire. And luckily for 
the aliens, there was no dearth of differences amidst Indians. I'he 
population was divided into major sets by religion. Within each 
religion, there were groups and sub-groups and further sub-divisions. 
There were cultural differences, traditional jealousies, year-old 
hatreds, in-buill prejudices. India presented to the British diversity 
in unity. And it was in their interest to blow up the diversities. 

Rajagopalachari instinctively felt that the induction of the 
Jmticc Party into the body politics complicated, further, the 
political situation in the State. Of course, he sympathised with the 
l.vck ol opportunities available to the different communities who 
formed the composite whole, who were categorised as Hindus. He 
agreed that the Brahmins had cornered many of the coveted posts 
atid prol'ession*.. But this was not due to any determined effort on 
the part of the Brahmins to keep out other comniimilies. By 
extending the benefits of education to more and more people, 
Rajagopalachari felt that the imbalance could be removed. What 
was needed was not a political stir that flourished on divisive 
lacdcs, buia concerted move by the people, working in tmily, to 
CXI end education to the people and to equip them to lake their 
rightful place in society. 

Whai was more obnoxious to him ^vas ilie effort made by the 
Icad.ers of the Justice Parly to identify tlic Congress as a Parly of 
Bridimins. They viewed the Congress as an organisation by the 
Brahmins, for the Brahmins and of the Brahmins. 

Tlie Congress, at least in Madras Province, had to fight on 
two fronts. The first objective was to contain British colonial 
aspirations, to open the gates of power and to let the fresh wind of 
freedom waft around. The second objective was to nail the lie 
of Brahiriinism lent to the Congress and to educate the people of 
the prime role of the Party as the only true national organsiation 
which brought into its fold people of all religions and castes and 
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linguistic groups. The Congress had to project itself as the vehicle 
through which India could move to freedom. 

Rajagopalachari was in the vanguard of this movement. He 
stressed the nationalism of the Congress which provided adequate 
protection to all sections of the populace. The main thrust of his 
speeches and writings, during the time, was nationalism. Strengthen 
the Congress. Unite under the Congress flag. Grapple with the 
aliens and regain the freedom for the country. 

Freedom seemed to be very far away. The darkness which 
enveloped the country gained a further tinge of black when Sir 
Sidney Rowlalt came to India in July, 1918. He was specially 
deputed by the British Government to study the law and order 
situation in India and to suggest suitable amendments to the exist¬ 
ing ndes and laws on the subject. Sir Rowlatt recommended the 
continuation of the restraints wliich had been imposed during the 
World War. The most obnoxious clause of his recommendation 
w.as the ])rovision for detention without judicial remedy. 

The World War ended on 11th November, 1918. 

The nationalists hoped that with the rigours of war receding 
into the background, the British rulers would shelve the draconian 
proposal of Sir Rowdalt. 

This was further sustained by the hopes hold out for constitu- 
liunal changes by the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals. Rajagopala- 
cliari was in Bombay in August, 1918, to work out the response 
of Indian nationalists to the suggested changes. He worked with 
C.R. Das, studied the proposals, delved into them, picked up those 
features which held out hopes of a more just society for Indians, 
separated out those which held back progress. 

He returned to Salem and plunged into one of most sensation¬ 
al cases of his career. He defended the patriot, Varadarajulu Naidu, 
who was accused of having delivered a speech, while addressing the 
mill employees of Madurai, which had seditious undertones. 
Rajagopalachari brought in all his legal acumen to negate the 
charges and to convincingly prove that Naidu had not committed 
any crime. Though Naidu was convicted by the Madurai Distric. 
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Magistrate for 15 months R.I., it was clear to everyone that the 
judgement had been dictated by political considerations. Legally^ 
Naidu stood vindicated. Rajagopalachari took the case to the Pfigh 
Court. In April, 1919, the Madras High Court upheld the appeal 
filed by Rajagopalachari. 

By the beginning of 1919, Rajagopalachari moved to Madras. 

# 

There were many reasons which weighed with him when he 
shifted from Salem, where he had nearly two decades of very 
successful work, to Madras. 

Salem remained too far away from the centre of political 
activities. It was Madras which provided the brain thrust for the 
movement in the Presidency. If Rajagopalachari really hoped to 
gain wings and to play a more prominent role in the national 
struggle, it was imperative that he moved to Madras. 

In taking this decision, he was helped by many friends, in- 
eluding Kasturiranga Ayyangar of the Hindu. 

Perhaps, Rajagopalachari welcomed the change because of the 
better educational facilities available at Madras. His children were 
growing up. They had to be given good education, to be trained 
for life. 

Personal ambition did not influence the change. Though there 
was more scope in Madras for a man of his talents to build up a 
more lucrative practice, Rajagopalachari remained indifferent to 
money. He was gradually veering away from law, getting more and 
more engrossed in Congress activities. 

The recommendations of Sir Rowlatt were incorporated and 
presented in the form of a Bill before the Imperial Legislative 
Coimcil in February, 1919. The Bill was received with a sense of 
shock by all educated and intelligent Indians. Gandhiji attended 
the session, sat in the visitor’s gallery while Indian members 
attacked the provisions, exposed the undemocratic tone of the 
Bill, exhorted the regime to reduce the gap between the profes¬ 
sed intention of the regime to prepare the people of India for 
self-rule and the concerted action which put the shackles more 
firmly on Indians. 
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I^gic was on their side. Reason remained synthesised with 
their stand. Democratic sentiments found true expression in their 
words. 

But nothing carried much weight with the alien rulers. They 
had the power to get anything passed through the House. The 
odds were in their favour. Gandhiji rightly called the whole pro¬ 
cedure a ‘farce of legal formality’. 

Gandhiji came to Madras in March, 1919. He stayed as a 
guest of Rajagcpalacfari. This was the first intimate contact 
between the two. 

At the very first meeting, the two were attracted to each 
other. There was something in Gandhiji, a radiance which owed 
its light to the self purification he had undergone during his stay in 
South Africa. He turned away from material rewards which 
were his to command if he stuck to his legal -practice and 
ignored the minor irritations caused by racial discrimination 
against Indians. He broke away from the Jure of money. He 
transformed himself by adopting the technique pf pon-violent 
resistance. By imbibing the basic tenets of Thoreau, Ruskin and 
Tolstoy, he became truly a leader of men. 

Rajagopalachari had been following the activities of Gandhiji 
since 1905. For nearly fourteen years, he had been watching the 
moves of Gandhiji and had ceme to the conclusion that here was a 
man who would strongly influence the course of history. 

The infectious smile of Gandhiji W'on the hearts of many. 
His humility and self-abnegation marked the quality of the great¬ 
ness which lay underneath. The ease with which he won the 
confidence of others showed him as a natural leader. 

Gandhiji too had heard of Rajagopalachari. The reports of 
the progressive reforms which Rajagopalachari had introduced in 
Salem when he was the Municipal Chairman revealed his national 
fervour. His active interest in naticnal affairs had won him applause 
from naticnalists like C.R. Das, Tilak, Gokhale and others. . 
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It was clear to Gandhiji that he had founds in R^'agopalachari, 
the most potent force through which he could work for the nation¬ 
al cause. He stood, head and shoulders, above other politicians in 
the South. 

Gandhiji and Rajagopalachari spent many hours together, 
sharing their thoughts, exchanging their ideas, finding complete 
identification of ideals. 

In a few days, the two became intimate. Gandhiji shortened 
Rajagopalachari’s name, referred to him as Rajaji. In turn, Rajaji 
hailed Gandhiji as the Mahatma. (That was the title conferred on 
him by the great poet, Rabindranath Tagore). 

The cheer which prevailed in Madras turned to gloom when 
news came, on 18th March, 1919, that the dreaded Rowlatt Act had 
become the law of the land. Gandhiji did not know what to do. 
But he was clear on one thing. The people should protest against it. 

Rajaji agreed with him. The Britishers had needlessly added 
one more bond on India. Instead of slowly loosening the rigours 
of the war and of creating a new atmosphere which would be 
conducive to gradual democratisation of society, the aliens were 
planning to strangle even the minimum liberties enjoyed by the 
people. 

Gandhiji became obsessed with the problem. The iniquity of 
the Act left him deflated. Even in his sleep, the sub-concious mind 
hovered around the Rowlatt Act and its demeaning provisions. 
Then, a voice came to Gandhiji from his inner consciousness. The 
people should protest. They should massively express their anger 
against the Act. The demonstration should be peaceful. Violence 
would be abjured. The people would prove that they could no 
longer be kept under bondage. 

Next day, Gandhiji discussed his plan with Rajaji. 

The call was sent out to all nationalists to resort to Hartal. 
The call reverberated through the length and breadth of the 
country. 



^OM HRKB to 0im)lTy 

D^lhi held the Hartal^ in a very peaceful atmospheiie, on 30th 
March, 1919. 6th April was chosen fot Borkd in othes* ^aicas. 

It was the first organised mass e3t|)f^sibn of puMic d&cbntent. 

The nation became tense add agitated. The' tenuohs jjeabe 
which prevailed was destroyed when Miss Sherw'ood, a British 
woman, working as a teacher in Amritsar, was attacked by a mob on 
10th April, 1919. This was a reaction to the arrest of Dr. Satya^l 
and Dr. Kitchlew. 

The citizens decided to hold a meeting at Jalianwala Bagh on 
13th April to protest against the arrests. 

Brigadier-General Dyer was specially sent to Amritsar to main¬ 
tain law and order. He reached the town and issued a proclama¬ 
tion banning meetings and processions. But the declaration was 
not given wide publicity. Was it deliberate ? Was Dyer deter¬ 
mined to strike with brutal force at Indians and to drive fear into 
the hearts of the people ? 

The answers seem to be in the affirmative. 

Dyer came, holding the view that fate had chosen him to 
chastise the natives who had dared to challenge the might of the 
Raj. 

Thousands of people gathered at the venue of the meeting. 
Dyer knew that people were heading towards Jalianwala Bagh. 
If he was keen on stopping the meet, he could have swung 
into action immediately. He could have put a cordon round the 
place, turned back the people who headed for the place. 

Instead, he allowed the people to enter, through the narrow 
gate. The ground was packed with humanity. 

Suddenly, Dyer came, leading 65 Gurkhas and 25 Baluchis in 
two armoured cars. The soldiers formed a close-knit human cork at 
the narrow wedge leading to the ground. He choked the only way 
through which the people could have escaped. No .warning was 
given ; no admonition was delivered. 

* t* 

One moment, all was peafehfbh Only the hum and bustle of 
the crowd. Next moment, tl»lkr«ir echoefd with the boom of guns, 
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the mad shriek of people, the death cry of the wounded, the help¬ 
less wail of the hapless people. 

The guns boomed. 1650 rounds were fired. 379 people lost 
their lives. More than 1100 people were wounded. 

The bloody deed at Jalianwala Bagh roused the fire of the 
people. The Congress pressed for a judicial enquiry. Sir Chirol 
admitted that the firing was cruel, that the ‘mob was practically 
unarmed and quite defenceless.’ The Hunter Commission, which 
enquired into the tragedy, commented that the action was not one 
which ‘saved the situation in the Punjab’, that it was not necessary 
in view of the fact that a conspiracy to overthrow British power 
had not been formed prior to the outbreak.’ 

Nationalists, who wanted to proceed to Amritsar to make 
enquiries, were stopped at the border and turned away. 

Public anger lay seething within. Britain lost much of its 
image as an enlightened nation. The hopes of the people, even of 
the nationalists dwindled. 

It was under such a clime that the Congress held its annual 
session at Amritsar. Permission to hold the session at Amritsar 
was an indication of a change in British attitude. The Congress 
discussed the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Britain called it 

DYARCHY which implied a sort of joint rule by Britishers and 
Indians. 

Many of the provisions of the reforms did not find favour with 
the Gongfress. Though the reforms gave the right to Indian 
Ministers to administer agriculture, Industries, Education, Health, 
Public Works etc, the Governor retained complete power over funds 
and over the police and also enjoyed the right to overrule any 
decision of the Indian Ministers. Of course, a larger share of 
posts in the Indian Civil Service was offered to the Indians. 

The discussions at Amritsar centred on the reforms, Gandhiji 
wanted the Congress to adopt a positive attitude towards the 
constitutional changes. But Tilak opposed any such move. Finally, 
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a compromise was struck. The Congress. welcomed the moves 
which conferred better access to Indians to various levels of adminis¬ 
tration. But the Congress denounced the violent response of the 
regime to public protests and sought the repeal of the notorious 
Rowlatt Act. 

Rajaji was now in Madras, had completely aligned himself 
with Gandhiji. Gandhiji came to Madras in August, 1920. Tilak 
w'as dead. Gandhiji alone had the stature to don the mantle of the 
great. And he showed his greatness by cutting across religious 
barriers, by taking up the cause of the Muslims who were greatly 
agitated over the fate of the Caliph consequent to the terms of 
agreement of cessation of hostilities in November, 1918. 

The Khilafat Movement gained momentrim. Rajaji toured 
the Province of Madras with Gandhiji, He led the mass movement 
in Madras presidency. 

At the special session of the Congress at Calcutta, Rajaji stood 
with Gandhiji. The historic session approved Gandhiji’s non-co- 
operation movement. 

The Congress met in December, 1920, at Nagpur. Gandhiji 
was now the undisputed leader of the freedom fighters. Rajaji 
became one of his close associates. 

At the session, Gandhiji annouced his decision to sur render 
all the medals and honours conferred on him for his services to the 
Britishers during the Boer War. He exhorted the people to leave 
their professions, to give up everything, to give their all to the 
national movement. 

Rajaji had now completed his political apprenticeship. No 
longer was he a small-town lawyer, trying to keep up his legal 
practice and spending his spare time in social and political activities. 
The call of the nation could not be resisted. The lust for petty 
lucre vanished under the powerful spurt of nationalism. Rajaji 
gav e up his practice. He plunged into the national struggle. 

Rajaji's father watched, at times with dismay, at times with 
pride, the activities of his son. When Rajaji left the legal profess 
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sion, the pld upseit. He ivondered how the fajaiily would 

live, now Yhstt the meaps of livelihood had closed. 

Reminiscing about the period, Rajaji’s son, Narasimhan wrote, 
“We, brothers and sisters, learnt one day that Gandhiji was going 
to call on our grandfather. Knowing how angry^ he was with 
Gandhji, we were quite interested in his reactions to the impending 
visit of Gandhiji to him. So we asked him what he would say to 
Gandhiji against whom he had pent up feelings, when the latter 
met him. Our grandfather said : ‘Let him come ; he will have 
the worst of it from me, Qandhiji has ruined the entire family 
by mesmerising my son.’ Later in the evening, after our return 
from schools, we learnt that, when Gandhiji asked grandfather 
whether he liked his son joining his band of nun-cooperators, grand¬ 
father had replied that he was very happy that his son joined 
Gandhiji in serving the nation. The reply to Bapu was more or 
less on these lines : ‘You are doing Lok Seva and my son has joined 
yon in this good work, I happy about it.’ We were quite 
surprised at this turn of events. We asked grandfather about this. 
Pat came the reply : “He had mesmerised my son completely and 
when he talked with me, he mesm^ised me also, and I became 
spell-bound. He is a mischievous magician. Let him come again. 
I will have it out with him.*’ He died in October 1921, before he 
got another chance to have it out with the Mahatma. 

Rajegi had no time to sit and brood over his personal loss. 
The nation needed his service. He toured the whole Province. 
He carried the message of the Mahatma. He won over many 
brilli«mt young men and won;iien for national service. He put 
suxcoss the evils of British rule, brought out the true sta;te of India, 
kept under subjiigation by Brb^n. He railed against the controls 
and fe^iters ij^nposed on ^hdians. Boldly* h^ chalked out the path of 
noA'Viol^t non-co-operatiqu mantra that would take India to 

freedom. 

The British Government watched the growing popularity of 
the movMnent under Gandhiji. FanarHar wit’h Gandhiji’s tactices. 
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(The Britishers had a taste of it during his days in South Africa), 
unnerved by the growing number of educated elite in his camp, 
jittery when people like Motilal Nehru and Rajaji and Rajendra 
Farsad threw up their lucrative practices and enrolled as workers 
under the Mahatma, various plans were discussed at the higher 
levels to ward off the threat. On one thing, the Britishers were 
united. They wanted to put off the inevitable, to delay the 
liberation of India, to have a hold over the ‘brightest jewel of the 
Empire’ for as long as they could. They knew that the British 
Empire, with its proud claim that the sun never set in the vast 
far-sprung areas under its control, would crumble like a house of 
cards, once India was lost. 

The Indian nationalists were trying to find wedges and gaps 
through which they could gain the leverage to weaken the found¬ 
ations of the British Raj. The process was necessarily slow, but the 
spread of education to all parts of the country broke through the 
communication gap between Indians. The increased transport 
facilities too reduced distances. Communication system, geared to 
serve the British Raj, indirectly helped the patriots get in touch with 
each other. 

Gandhiji realised that the sense of love for everything Indian 
would be the prime need of the hour. He propagated Khadi, 
pleaded for village industries, exhorted the people to boycott foreign 
goods. These, by themselves, looked innocuous. But they held the 
key to freedom. 

The key had to be given the requisite cutting and polishing, 
to be shaped to fit the lock put on the chain that bound India 
down, to be readied to click with a quick flick and to open the lock 
so that the bonds could be destroyed, 

Rajaji shared the hopes of the Mahatma. The two met often, 
exchanged ideas, and planned the strategy for the fight for freedom. 
Rajaji became the conscience-keeper of the Mahatma. 

Unhesitatingly, Rajaji signed the pledge, declaring it the duty 
of every Indian to sever his connections with the foreign masters 
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and to find alternate means of living. This manifesto, signed by 
stalwarts like Motilal Nehru and Rajendra Prased, acted as a tonic. 
Their renunciation, on 4th October, 1921, was a memorable 
one. It indicated, to the aliens, that more and more Indians 
would shy away from positions and power. They would refuse to 
serve under the Raj. And without their services, it \^ould be diffi¬ 
cult for the small band of Englishmen, who came in every year to 
distant India from their homeland, to keep the Raj in a State of 
flux. 

The call for civil disobedience movement by Gandhiji was 
picked up by Rajaji. The government moved in, arrested Rajaji 
and kept him in prison. It was an experience for Rajaji. The man 
who had, till then, enjoyed the good things of life, who had 
valiantly defended the rights of many people, in courts of law, for 
their fundamental freedom, stayed behind bars. His crime was 
grievous in the eyes of the rulers, but was the most legal thing to do 
in his own view. He did what his conscience told him. He sensed 
that freedom was round the corner. The signs were there. What 
was needed was a push forward with vigour. The thrust for the 
movement was provided by Gandhiji. 

Sitting in prison, Rajaji imagined the future. He had no doubts 
that India would become free. Along with that realisation came a 
rather strange thought. What would be the impact of full demo¬ 
cratic rights on the people ? He felt that Indians, by and large, had 
yet to learn the basic duties of every citizen in a democracy. He 
jotted down, in his Prison Diary : “Elections and their corrup¬ 
tions, injustice and the power of tyranny of wealth and inefficiency 
of administration, will make hell of life as soon as freedom is given 
to us. Many will look regretfully back to the old regime of com¬ 
parative justice, and efficient, peaceful more or less honest adminis¬ 
tration.” 

This foreboding of the future, however, did not make Rajaji 
any the less keen on liberating the country. He assumed that the 
evils which he foresaw would gradually disappear. He presumed 
that after the first flush of excitement, resulting from the flow of 
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power into" people who had, till then, been on the wrong side of the 
fence, the ideals of democracy would find their feet and restore to 
the country the requisite balance and stability. 

Rajaji gave up mill cloth. He dressed himself in Khadi 
clothes. He brought a big roll of Khadi^ one day, to the surprise of 
his children. He called them to survey the roll. The children felt the 
roll. The cloth was thick and coarse. It was unlike the smooth, soft 
variety of clothes which they were accustomed to since childhood. 
They raised their eyes quizzically. Kajaji told them that they should 
get accustomed to this coarse variety of cloth. He told them the 
economic impact of Khadi. He conveyed to them, in simple words, 
the power that lay within hand-spun cloth. It was the magic wand 
through which India would become free. 

He was thus able to breathe the fire of patriotism into his 
children too. They responded enthusiast! cally, shed their soft mill 
clothes, look to Khadi. It marked the point of no return for Rajaji 
and his children. 

Wearing Khadi clothes was a symbolic liberation from foreign 
influence, a token of a return to the concept of nativity, an expres¬ 
sion of the nation’s will to fost er the Swadeshi cult. 

/ 

The spinning wheel too made its appearance at home. It was 
fun for the children to turn the wheel and to watch the fluffy cotton 
turn into fine thread. Some magic spirit seemed to work out the 
miracle. The children competed with each other to turn out more 
cotton threads, to produce finer varieties of strands. Rajaji too 
joined them. At times, the family would spin on, vying against 
each other for honours. 

Non-violence became the creed of Rajaji. He agreed with the 
Mahatma that “non-violence is the law of human species as 
violence is the law of the brute.” 

Gandhiji planned to try out th^ civil disobedience movement 
so that he could judge how effectively the people would support the 
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caus^. He sought to try out bis experip^ent in Bnrdoli, a tiny terrain 
composed of 137 tiny villages of Gujarat. He set the date for the 
move in the second week of February, 1922. But violence rocked 
Ghauri Chaura on 5th February, 1922. A peaceful mob was fired 
upon by the police. The mob, enraged, charged back. The police 
force, very small and ille-quipped, took refuge in the thana. The 
people surrounded the police station, and set fire to the building. 
Those constables who rushed out to escape death by burning were 
picked up by the mob and hacked down. 

The news of the violence at Ghauri Ghaura nauseated the 
Mahatma. He called off the civil disobedience movement planned 
at Bardoli. 

The Government, watched with bated breath, the growing 
popularity of Gandhiji. They felt the tremors of discontant among 
Indians. The quake had begun. The siesmic disturbance was 
minor, but it portended danger in the near future. British Raj was 
in peril. 

Gandhiji was arrested and detained. 

Rajaji and Devadas, (Devadas had been active at Madras in 
propagating Hindi), rushed to Poona to meet the Mahatma. 
Gandhiji was treated as an ordinary prisoner. Rajaji noted to 
Monica Felton, “When I went to see him, Gandhiji was in a cell 
no bigger than the space between my chair and the place where 
you are sitting. There was no ventilation to speak off, and he had 
no pillow for his head.^’ 

They talked about their experiences. Rajaji, who had had the 
first taste of imprisonment, shared his notes with his mentor. 

Rajaji took over the editorship of Young India. It was the 
weekly magazine through which Gandhiji poured out his ideas, 
offered advice to youngsters, replied to questions asked by his readers. 
Rajaji managed the weekly with quiet efficiency. He understood 
the attitude and psychology of the Mahatma and maintained the 
editorial policy of the great leader. There was no discordant note, 
no intrusicm of his own personal proclivities. It was as if the 
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Mahaima was still managing the weekly, though through his- 
nominee. 

Gandhiji was in prison when the Congress met at Gaya. C.R. 
Das presided over the session. Motilal Nehru, C.R. Das and a 
number of elder members of the Congress pleaded for a change in 
the style of the struggle. The sad experience of Chauri Chaura 
was pointed out as an example of the ineffectiveness of the pro¬ 
gramme of non-violent resistance. The people were not fit to be 
drawn into the struggle. The resistance to British Raj should be 
limited to constitutional forums. Hence, the stalwarts argued that 
Congress should seek entry into the Legislature and work for consti¬ 
tutional changes. 

What Gandhiji would have achieved, if he had been present, 
is a matter of conjecture. But, his case was subtly presented by 
Rajaji. He set out the background of the civil disobedience 
movement. He analysed the need to rouse the patriotism of the 
masses. The response of the people to the call of Swaraj would 
spell the end of the British Raj. Only through mass participation 
could the nation break the shackles. Had not the weapon of non¬ 
violence been tried out in South Africa with such great success ? 
The ideals set before the Mahatma by Thoreau, Ruskin, Emerson 
and Tolstoy, assimilated by Rajaji, provided the basis of his congent 
and incisive argument* Those who supported the plea for council 
entry twitted Rajaji. They teased him, dubbed him THE DEPUTY 
MAHATMA. 

His able preseatation of Gandiji’s view point won him the 
day. All the eloquence and oratory of the seniors failed to strike 
a responsive cord among the delegates. It was Rajaji’s advocacy of 
the civil disobedience mpvement which showed him as the stuan- 
chest follower of the Mahatma. 

Rajaji was the General Secretary of the Congress. 

The Congress session Gaya ended with the passage of the 
resolution calling for the boycott of the Legislative forum. 

The dtuuapions of Cciimcil entry refused to toe the line. It 
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looked as if the no-changers and the champions of Council Entry 
would come to the parting of the ways. Any split at that stage 
would have gone counter to national interests. 

The simmering differences did not surface. They lay seething 
within throughout 1923. # 

Rajaji toured many parts of the country, presenting, Gandhiji’s 
non-violeht non-co-operation as the instrument of national libera¬ 
tion. He exhorted the people to take to Khadi, to boycott foreign 
goods, to be Indian and to think Indian. 

Ai the Kakinada Congress, Rajaji brought out his skill for 
compromise. He argued that the nationalists shared common as- 
pirations. Their goal was the same. There might be alternate 
routes to the same goal. With this basic tent, he presented the 
formula which left it to the Congressmen to decide whether to bring 
about the desired result through Gandhian methods or through 
constitutional processes. There was even an acceptance that a two¬ 
pronged attack might bring richer dividends. 

The fight against untouchability gained momentum in the 
South. The bitter battle was fought in Vaikom in Travancore 
State. (Now part of Kerala). The clamour for the right to 
enter the temple and to worship Lord Mahadeva reached a high 
crescendo. Rajaji took an active interest in the movement. He 
met the Diwan of the State and pleaded with him to remove the 
discrimination. It was tragic, he said, that one section of people, 
who followed the Hindu way of life, should be denied the right to 
propitatite their deities at the holy abodes, the temples. Temple 
entry for the lowest castes of Hinduism was projected as a reform 
which would strengthen Hinduism, give it substance and meaning. 
No religion, Rajaji felt, could practice inequality and yet claim to be 

progres sive and capable of leading the people to a state of spiritua-. 
lism. 

For the next five years, Rajaji was concerned with creative 
activities in the field of Khadi and village industries. 

The emergence of the group, supporting the ideal of Council 
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Entry, as the most powerfui team in the Congress, saw, temporarily, 
a retreat of the Mahatma from any major mass upsurge. 

Rajaji picked up the cue. He refused to be with those wha 
pleaded for Council Entry. Instead, he established an AsArcm at 
Tiruchengode to ensure rural reconstruction. Tiruchengode lay 
nestling in the district of Salem. It was rather out of the way. 
The nearest railway station was at a distance of 12 miles. The 
villagers cultivated mostly ragi, bajra and maize. 

A few' huts sprang up in no lime in the private garden, placed 
at the disposal of Rajaji by a Zamindar, Ratnasabhapathi Gounder. 
It was formally inaugurated in February, 1925. After bhajans, 
Rajaji, along with a few of his close associates and a hundred of the 
villagers, took possession of the premises. Caste Hindus mixed w'ith 
the Harijans, (That was the name given to the section of Hindus, 
kept out as lowly enough that even touching them would pollute 
the caste Hindus and thus be condemned to a state of eternal 
ostracisation from the main stream of life). They worked together 
spinning the charkka. 

The experiment was not readily accepted by the caste Hindus 
of the area. Supply of milk to the Ashram was cut off. But there 
was one supplier who dared the fury of his clan and maintained the 
supply. Other minor irritants made life at the ashram at times 
irksome. 

But Rajaji and his associates were not put off by obstacles. 
They gave concrete exhibition of their creative will. The huts gave 
place to stone-and-brick structures. Spinning became a vocation 
among the villagers. The extra income that the village women got 
by spinning lifted them above the poverty level. Spinning provid¬ 
ed part-time employment for landless peasants who were left out 
of work during off seasons. 

A dispensary was set up at the Ashram to provide medical 

relief. 

Rajaji spoke to the villagers. He spoke to them about the 
evils of drink. Citing the example of many families which had 
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been ruined by the drink, he pressed people to tak« to prohibi¬ 
tion. He showed them how they could imprbve their economic 
status by taking to cottage industries. 

Accompanied by his close associates who included K. Santha- 
nam, P.S. Ramadurai, Kalki Krishnamurti and N.S. ypradachari. 
he moved into the neighbouring villages, carrying the massage of 
rural reconstruction. The villagers were baffled, at first, by the 
talks. There was some hesitancy on their part to accept the city- 
breds with their novel concepts. But Rajaji and his followers won 
the confidence of the people. Public enthusiasm was roused. The 
Ashram became the hub of rural work. 

The Ashram published two magazines, VIMOCHANAM 
(LIBERATION) in Tamil and PBOHIBITION in English. The 
magazines presented fables, amusing tales, interesting incidents and 
absorbing articles. The language was simple, direct and forceful. 
The Tamil magazine catered to the needs of the villagers. Since 
most of them were illiterate, the magazine used to be read out to 
them by someone who had the rudiments of the three R’s. 

Adult education formed a major part of the programme of 
the Ashram. Glasses were held, during the evenings, for old people. 
Boys and girls gathered under the shade of spreading trees to learn 
the alphabets. 

Rajaji lived in a small cottage. He enlarged the activities of 
the Ashram. Bee-keeping became a paying hobby. Manufacturing 
soaps, using non-edible oils, provided work for many. Stress on 
production of good quality seeds, better manuring and organised 
cultivation proved beneficial. 

Health and sanitation programmes reduced the intensity of 
diseases. People who were prone to many maladies found that, 
with better sanitation, their afflictions too lost their bite. 

Simple living, community living, comradely living—that gave 
the Ashram an exceptional serenity. It became truly an abode of 
Grod. And Rajaji, as the architect of the heavehly abode, became 
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the friend of the poor, the guide and preceptor tb whom the people 
turned for advice and solace. 

In 1927, Rajaji visited Ahh^y Ashrdm at Goitiilla as directed by 
Gandhiji. He addressed several meetings. He told the workers of 
the dignity of labour. He brought out to them the importance of 
self-government if the benefits of their labour were to i^ch them. 
Subtly, he bared the disastrous consequences of alien nile, however 
humane it be. A nation, he averted, had no salvation unless it was 
free to chart its own future. 

Rajaji followed national developments with keen interest. But, 
except for watching developments, there was no firm move to push 
the freedom struggle forward. It was a period of preparation, of 
constructive activities, of refreshing delight which sprang from 
service to humanity. 

The nation became a cauldron of discontent with the appoint¬ 
ment of a Commission under Sir John Simon. It came to India in 
1928 to investigate and to suggest changes, if any, in the Indian 
political system. Such a survey, once every ten years, was provided 
for in the Government of India Act of 1919. 

Lord Irwin hoped that the political leaders would testify 
before the Commission, 'f'he reaction of the Indian leaders to the 
Commission was unfavourablew All political parties in India, 
including the Liberals and the Muslim League found the terms and 
composition of the Commission obnoxious. 

Rajaji followed, with keen interest, the reaction to the Com¬ 
mission. On 3rd February, 1928, the Commission arrived at 
Bombay. Black flags greeted the members of the Commission. Out 
of thousands of throats emerged the cry, “Go Back, Simon.” 

It was a bold stand. For once Indians proved that they had 
the will to go ahead w ith the task of wresting freedom out of un¬ 
willing hands. The Simon Commission felt isolated, leil out. 
Wherevere it went, the boycott was complete. 

At Lahore, the situation took a grim turn when police lathi- 
oharged a peaceful protest march led by Lala Lajpat Rai, the Lion 
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of Punjab. The great patriot was hit. He sustained injuries which 
resulted in his death a few days later. 

Waves of fury rippled through Punjab. The whole nation 
seethed with anger. The nation averged the death of Lala Lajpat 
Rai through Bhagat Singh, Raj Guru and other revolutionaries. 
They planned and carried out the assassination of Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, Saunders, who had led the police party 
that beat the Lion of Punjab. Gandhiji was shocked by the retalia¬ 
tion. He saw, in the action, a major deviation from the course he 
had defined for the struggle for freedom. Of course, he admired 
the courage of the revolutionaries, but he thought they were 
misguided. He wanted to drain out the venom of anger and hatred 
and to transfuse love and non-violence in the people of India. 

Rajaji shared the views of the Mahatma. He sensed that it 
would ultimately be the message of the Mahatma which would find 
wider acceptance. 

1928 was a historic year. For at the battle field of Bardoli, 
the mettle of one of the prominent associates of the Mahatma was 
conclusively tested and proved. 

The Government of Bombay Province steeply increased the 
land revenue by 22%. The peasants of Bardoli sought the guidance 
of Vallabhbhai Patel. He advised the people to resist the increase. 
He suggested to them a No Tax campaign. He toured the area, 
met the villagers, told them of the Mahatma and his path of non¬ 
violent resistance. Never be a party to evil. Be bold enough to resist 
official intransigence. Always fight for your legitimate rights. Drive 
out fear from thoughts and actions. These formed the essence of 
Patel’s speeches. 

He provided the requisite sharpness to the movement. He 
stayed at Bardoli, lived with the peasants, gave them the moral 
support to face up to the wrath of officialdom. When the Govern¬ 
ment threatened confiscation of property, Patel told the villagers, 
“What is confiscation ? Will they take away the land to England 7 
The worst that can happen is that the lands will be transferred to 
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the Government in their books, but if you are united, you can defy 
anyone to come forward to cultivate those lands.” 

t > ' t 

Reaching out to the entire population, Patel fully exploited 
the fury which rocked the fair sex. He told the women, “Offer 
your bangles and ask those who come to attach your property to 
wear them.” 

The regime tried all the tricks at its disposal. Inducements 
were offered. Minor concessions were held out. Divisive tactics 
were adopted. 

But nothing could make the people go back on their resolve 
to resist the unfair hiking up of the land revenue. 

Finally, the Government realised the gravity of the situation. 
An independent enqtury into the revenue system was ordered. The 
upward hike of revenue was brought down to 5.7%. 

Gandhiji hailed Patel as the Sardar. Pandit Nehru noted, 
“Bardoli became a sign and symbol of hope and strength and 
victory of the Indian peasant.” 

Rajaji watched the events in Bardoli with avid interest. When 
the regime capitulated and reluctantly yielded to the demand of 
the Sardar, Rajaji realised how effectively the weapon of non-violent 
resistance had been harnessed by the people of Bardoli, The main 
source of power for the movement was the Sardar. 

In August, 1929, Patel arrived in Madras. Rajaji and the 
Sardar, who had worked together at several sessions of the Congress, 
had already fostered a communion of hearts. They discussed various 
matters of national interest. 

The Sardar met other leading members of the Congress. He 
noticed the prevailing sense of discontent with the pre-eminence 
of Brahmins in the province.. He told the people, during a speech : 
“ W'hy are you jealous of the Brahmins ? Are you aware of the barm 
the super-Brahmins (the British) have done to you both ? They have 
come from a distance of over 5,C00 miles and installed themselves 
as Brahmins. Morning and ev^ing, you flatter and even worship 
them. Why not fight these super’Brahmins ?” 


4 
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He toured the province. He asked the people to eschew 
narrow communal passions and caste prejudices. He projected 
Rajaji as the leading light of the Gandhian movement. He referred 
to the pioneering work done by Rajaji at Tiruchengode. Rajaji 
had left all caste reservations, was living in close contact with the 
Harijans, serving their cause with dedication. Rajaji w^s no longer 
someone who could be categorised as a Brahmin. He had lifted 
himself above such narrow limits, become truly a man of God. 

The Sardar and Rajaji talked about the political situation. 
Bhagat Singh had, on 8th April, 1929, entered the Central Legis¬ 
lature Hall, armed with a couple of bombs and a bundle of pamphlets, 
explaining the position of the Hindusthan Revolutionary Army led 
by Chandrasekhar Azad. He had exploded the bombs, strewn the 
pamphlets and then defiantly handed himself over to the police. 
His courage was inspiring ; his boldness remarkable. The youth of 
India sparkled through him, indicated that the people of India were 
ready to shed blood, if necessary, for the cause. 

But it was not a bloody trail which the Mahatma wanted to 
etch out. He wanted the aliens to quit India willingly, to quit 
India readily. He hoped to wrest freedom for the country through 
non-violent methods. 

Rajaji and the Sardar stood with the Mahatma. 

There was hope in the hearts of the two nationalists. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the leader of the Labour Party had come to power in 
Britain. He was known to sympathise with the aspirations of 
Indians for self-government. 

Rajaji continued his constructive work at Tiruchengode. 
Khadi became the badge of Indian nationalism. Pandit Nehru 
hailed it as ‘the livery of our freedom.’ Gandhiji asserted that ‘the 
spinning wheel is the gateway to my spiritual salvation.’ 

Khadi and village industries received a big boost at Tiruchen¬ 
gode. 

The indication of the British Government’s Willingness to dis¬ 
cuss the question of the constitutional changes to be introduced in 
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India came with the proposal to hold a Round Table <^nf<^ehce. 
The Viceroy invited Gandhiji for a personal discussion. The date 
for the meeting was fixed. 

The Viceroy was scheduled to return to Delhi on 23rd 
December. Gandhiji had an appointment with hiih for the 
afternoon. 

Lord Irwin returned by train after a tour of the South. He 
had a brush with death when a bomb exploded under the train a 
couple of miles before the New Delhi terminus. But the Viceroy 
escaped unhurt. 

Gandhiji congratulated the Viceroy on his escape. The talks 
began on a note of optimism. But Gandhiji soon sensed that his 
demand from Britain for an assurance that a new constitution would 
be drafted, a constitution which would give India immediate 
Dominion Status with the right to leave the Empire at any time, 
was something which did not find favour with the Viceroy. The 
King’s representative in India wanted Indian political leaders to 
attend the Round Table Conference without insisting on any prior 
conditions. 

The talks failed. 

The year 1930 opened dismally for India. 

Freedom looked as far away as it ever wa§. 

Gandhiji discussed the situation with his close confidants. 
Rajaji was consulted about the possible course of action. Every 
move, of course, had to be based on the basic ideal of non-violent 
non-co-operation. 

There could be hartals ; or picketing and ScUyagrahas. But 
the need of the hour was something more dynamic, more tangible, 
more expressive of the people’s determination to be free. 

The plan for the agitation came to Gandhiji ; it was a plan 
forged out by his sub-conscious mind. It opened his eyes to the 
provisions of the Salt Act, No private citizen had the right to march 
to the sea and to encompass the sea water in a little bit of land, to 
let the sun suck out the water and to leave only the salt on the land. 
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To Gandhiji, the Salt Act held the core of the new public expression 
of the will to be free. He gave wide publicity to his proposal to 
inarch to the sea to claim his right to get his own salt produced. 
It was a move, aimed at rousing the regime to the growing restless¬ 
ness among the people, to indicate that the nation would no longer 
tolerate British rule, that the people were becoming more and more 
eager to claim their right to be free. 

Gandhiji planned to set out on his historic march on 12th 
March. He left Sabarmati for Dandi which lap on the coast, due 
south of Ahmedabad, at a distance of 200 miles. It took him 24 
days to reach^ Dandi. The march to Dandi stirred the nation as 
nothing else had done ever before. Gandhiji appeared as the great 
emancipator. Sarojini Naidu hailed him, DELIVERER. People 
joined him enroute. They followed him to the sea. They too 
moved into the beach. Gandhiji symbolically walked closer to the 
water, picked up some salt left by the waves. Thousands of others 
picked up salt. Thus they violated the law which made the pro¬ 
duction of salt without the approval of the regime a crime. 

In Madras (Province, Rajaji led the long march to the 
sea coast to break the Salt Law. Rajaji planned the march 
from Tiruchi to Vedaranyam. Rajaji selected 100 members to 
follow him to the sea to break the salt law. He presented to them 
the hazards of the venture. The British regime might unleash a 
reign of terror. Police might be brought in to thwart the move¬ 
ment. The participants might be arrested, imprisoned, harassed 
by the regime. 

The dangers which Rajaji presented only strengthened the 
will of the patriots. They responded to the leader’s call. They 
pledged to face any ordeal to test their strength, to prove their resolve 
to be free. 

On 13th April, 1930, the party, led by Rajaji, started from 
Tiruchi. 

Rajaji learnt that the District Collector, Thorne, had 
declared that any person who gave help or aid to the marchers 
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would make themselves liable to penal action. He commented, 
“Thorns and thistles cannot stem this tide of freedom.” 

The people sympathised with the cause. They boldly joined 
the party ; or silently prayed for the success of the march ; or 
secretly provided food and other facilities to the party. The party 
received warm welcomes all along the route—^at Tanjore, Kumbha* 
konam, Tiruthiraipoondi etc. 

For 16 days, the party, headed by Rajaji marched on. The 
report of Gandhi’s march to Dandi, which had reverberated through 
the whole of India, which later was compared by Netaji Bose to the 
^march of Napoleon to Paris after his escape from Elba’, kept 
flowing in as the party moved towards Vedaranyam. 

The sun, still waiting for the spin of the earth to push it 
out of the waters, touched the water with the tinge of gold 
and yellow and copper on the morning of 30th April. The red that 
caught the waves got reflected on the tips of the sky which formed 
a bowl that enveloped heaven and earth. The sea was red ; the 
sky was red ; the foreheads of the salt satyagrahis too were red with 
Ulah applied by admiring crowds. 

Rajaji and sixteen volunteers reached the venue. They bent 
down and picked up a handful of salt each. It was a gesture which^ 
in another clime, in another situation, would have seemed ridicus 
lous, absurd. But the display of courage in breaking a rather 
insignificant rule, which was far removed from the quest for freedom, 
showed that, at times, history works its way through most un¬ 
expected terrain. It was the political ingenuity of the Mahatma 
which could spot the immense propaganda advantage latent in 
breaking the salt law. Rajaji made the demonstration a very 
successful one in the South. 

Hardly had Rajaji and his party of sixteen laid their hands 
on the salt and turned the salt gleefully in their palms than the 
firm voice of authority reached them. Rajaji and his associates 
were arrested. A quick trial within a couple of hours of the arrest 
was planned by Thorne. Rajaji was sentenced to six month’s 
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rigorous imprisonmeDt He fined Rs. 200. If he did not pay 
the fine, he would spend another three more months in prison. 

Rajaji heard the sentenqe calmly. He smiled, said he would 
rather spend three more months in British prison. Cheering crowds 
thronged the entire route from the venue of the trial to the 
Agastyampalli railway station. The public pushed and jostled to 
have darshan of their hero. The police, which lined the route, 
waved their batons, shouted and raved, kept the crowd under 
control. 

Waves of satyagrahis moved to Vedaranya. Thousands broke 
the salt laws. Thousands were beaten on the fists and palms on 
which they sported the precious salt. Hundreds of demonstrators 
were arrested and taken away to prisons. 

Rajaji was detained at the Vellore jail. His reputation as a 
leader of grit and moral strength spread all around. “Rajaji 
emerged from the Vedaranyam Satyagraha as a national hero, taking 
his place along with the Sardar.” 

The Vellore jail thronged with nationalists. Apart from 
Rajaji, there were Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Prakasam who was popular 
as the Andhra Kesari, Sambamoorthy, Raman Menon, Madhava 
Menon and Santhanam. G. Ramachandran, who was also at 
Vellore, jotted, in his dairy, a portrait qf Rajaji. “Physically, he is skin 
and bone, with almost no flesh in the body and but for his intel¬ 
lectual head and face his personality would be almost insignificant. 
His eyes constitute the weapons of his mind. You might be telling 
him something very serious, but his eyes would be mocking at you 
without even a smile. Shades come and go in his eyes like clouds 
in the sky. Sometimes they are dark, sometimes hashing like 
lightning. His eyes can probe into you like sharp needles. 1 say to 
myself, the man is yet to be born who can deceive this man. He 
can be hard as steel without your knowing it and yet he is full of 
compassion for the lowly and those who are suffering. Strangely, 
he can be very humorous in a cynical way. Once his fondness for 
coffee, and that very hot, became a point of friendly discussion. 
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A young puritan asked him if Gandhiji would approve of this habit 
and if it was not something sinful! After a moment's silence, 
Rajaji said, ‘If this is the only thing I do which Bapu would not 
approve of, and this my only sin, I shall be perfectly safe and be 
on my way to heaven.*...As a conversationalist, even more than as a 
speaker, Rajaji surpassed everyone else I knew. In any crowd, in 
a few minutes, he would be the focus of all attention and the 
cynosure of all eyes. His tongue could be very sharp and he can 
sometimes make mince-meat of you in an argument. But he never 
took any unfair advantage of you in a debate. He took his 
opponent at his best before demolishing him. This was part of his 
political genius. He was the embodiment of the highest integrity. I 
thought often his thoughts were truthful and also his words and his 
deeds. He was truthful because he was fearless. I have never 
known a man more fearless than Rajaji anti yet appearing to be 
always cautious and even timid. His courage was wholly moral 
courage. In food, dress and daily habits, he had no fads at all. 

He ate normal South Indian food which he considered very good 
and well balanced. His habits also were verv traditional. But his 
intellect and mind could reach out to revolutionary ideas and 
programmes’. 

One of the revolutionary ideas which Rajaji got, while in 
prison, turned out to be of immense benefit to fellow prisoners. He 
noticed that the prisoners had plenty of spare time. They got 
bored due to inactivity. At times, they exchanged words which 
turned into scudies and squabbles. 

Rajaji dug out a plan to engage the prisoners. The plan was 
immediately implemented. He started a study group. The group 
met daily. Ideas were exchanged ; Gandhian concepts were ex¬ 
plained ; Tolstoy’s experience on his farm was detailed ; the views 
of Thoreau and Emerson and Socrates and Ruskin and Plato 
were analysed. R^aji widened the scope of the study group 
by reading the plays of Shakespeare. He rendered the reading effec¬ 
tive by adding amusing notes and explanations. 
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There was an old man In the group. He had studied only up 
to the second class. To him, English was Greek and Latin. Yet 
he was taken in by the rhythm and force of delivery that Rajaji lent 
to the Shakespearean play Hamlet when he read^t aloud. The 
inflexions, tonal variations, voice vibrations and emotional responses 
brought out the feeling in the audience that the narrator lived with 
the characters and had fostered close and intimate contact with them. 
The rendering, thus, became extremely interesting, exciting. Even 
those who could not understand the meaning were swept away by 
the passions and emotions which coursed through the words when 
they were spelt out by Rajaji. 

The Oita formed one of the religious books which came in for 
constant discussion. The intricate passages, through which Lord 
Krishna opened out vistas of truth about life and death, about the 
purpose of life and its proper exloitation, offered difficulty to 
many of the prisoners. Rajaji made the most complex religious 
theory simple by peppering his explanations with day-to-day 
experiences. He had tales to recite, parables to quote, inspiring 
examples to put forth, comparisons with other religious tenets to 
present. By deft fusion of his native talents, he made the Oita come 
alive as a living, throbbing vital force, laden with all the essence 
of the ultimate truth. 

At times, Rajaji recreated the scenes of the trial of Socrates. 
He saw the inner beauty of Socrates. (Socrates was not handsome ; 
in fact he'was, by the standards of beauty, ugly.) It was the inner 
beauty of Socrates which attracted Rajaji. He talked with his 
fellow prisoners of the eternal struggle between good and bad. And 
life was not worth living if one could not sacrifice everything, even 
life, to uphpld the good and the godly. He narrated how Socrates 
was arrested and brought to trial for raising questions of eternal 
values. The senators found his questions disturbing. They charged 
him with corrupting the youth. He was tried. He was pressed to 
recant. But he stood firm like a rock. The judges convicted him, 
sentenced him to death by drinking a cup of hemlock, a deadly 
posion. Socrates laughed, cut jokes with his friends, chided them 
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friends for crying instead of wishing him bon voyage across the 
unknown that stood between life and death, instructed Plato to clear 
a debt he owed, drank the potion without any reluctance and 
died with a smile on his face. He died for the cause he cherished. 
Rajaji asked the prisioners, “Was there ever a man who spoke with 
such wisdom ? Was there ever a man who understood things so 
clearly ? Was there a man who died so bravely or for a better 
cause V* 

The discussions of the study group covered almost all topics 
under the sky. The talks rambled, covering religion, philosophy, 
science, economics, Marx and Engels. 

Gandhiji too was in prison. He was detained at Yervada 

Jail. 

The British Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, found the 
situation intolerable. The Viceroy, Lord Irwin, too was upset. 
They had hoped to bring about much-needed reforms which would 
take India a few steps closer to democratic freedom. Of course, 
they could not visualise a situation when India would break away 
from British control. Therein lay the rux of the differences. 

MacDonald suggested the holding of a Round Table Confer¬ 
ence at London to thrash out the issue. The Congress refused to 
join the Canference as no far-reaching changes were held out by 
the Britishers. Without the Congress, the First Round Table Con¬ 
ference, held at London from 12th November, 1930 to 19th January, 
1931, turned to a farce. Even the presence of Jinnah, Srinivasa 
Sastri and the Maharaja of Bikaner could not give the Conference 
real representative character. 

The experience of the First Round Table Conference made 
Britain understand that without Gandhiji and the Congress, any 
settlement of the Indian problem would be impossible. 

The Viceroy was instructed by the Home Government to 
release Gandhiji and to resume negotiations. 

The talks, which began on I7th February, 1931, ended on 
5th Mirch, 1931. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed. It was 
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agreed that civil disobedience would be called off. The politicaJ 
prisoners would be released. The Congress would attend the next 
Round Table Conference. There was no promise about the nature 
of the settlement. No assurance was given that In^ia would be 
given Dominion Status. Independence for India remained still a 
distant goal. 

It was, at best, a truce. 

The Congress nominated Gandhiji as its sole delegate to the 
Round Table Conference. Rajaji kept in touch with Gandhiji. He 
agreed that every avenue should be explored. 

Gandhiji left for London on 29th August, 1931. 

There were 112 delegates at the Conference. These delegates 
came from various sections of India. The Muslims had their 
representatives. The princely order had 23 delegates. Conflicting 
interests had been carefully injected to make the proceedings of the 
Conference complex and difficult. One might charitably note that 
this was not deliberate, but it v/ould have been evident to the 
meanest intellect that nationalism, represented by the Congress and 
and the Muslim League, could not work in consonance with the 
desires and aspirations of the princely class. 

The Second Round Table Conference failed because the 
delegates, by. and large, were eager to protect sectional interests. 
Everyone wanted separate electorate for his group or section 
or clan. This was the negation of all that Gandhiji stood for. 
Nationalism, which he luid hoped to sustain and foster, received a 
mammoth blow at the Conference. 'Divide and Rule’ .vhich had 
been the basis of British power in India showed its ugly facet during 
the Conference. 

The Mahatma returned, empty handed. 

On 3rd January, 1932, he was arrested and once again detained 
at Yervada Jail. With him in prison were Sardar Patel, Mahadev 
Desai and a few other close associates. 

The nation floundered in the alley of despondency. The high 
hopes, evoked by MacDonald’s assumption of office, evaporated. 
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C^ce again, opportunity had slipped by. The nation had lost its 
right to freedom due to differences among various sections of the 
populace. These differences provided the strongest props of tlie 
aliens. 

MacDonald announced, on 17th August, 1932, the decision of 
the Government to introduce separate electorates. This was a big 
blow to nationalism. The future loomed ahead, bleak and dismal. 
Gandhiji felt the weight of the decision. He found all his dreams 
of a free India, united by the strand of nationalism, collapsing like 
a house of cards. 

Noting the situation, Rajaji observed, ‘To find a parallel for 
the anguish of September, 1932, we have to go back to Athens 
twenty-three centuries ago when the friend* of Socrates surrounded 
him in prison and importuned him to escape from death...Socrates 

smiled at the suggestion.and preached the immortality of the 

soul.” 


What irked Gandhiji most was the proposal to have a separate 
electorate for the Depressed Classes. Gandhiji noted that it would 
be ‘harmful to Hinduism.' It would vivisect Hindus into sections 
and groups, make it difficult for the Hindus to overcome the pre¬ 
judices of the past and to fuse under the common religious 
concept. 

The need of the hour was a display of self-purification, a 
gesture which would touch the hearts of the Hindus, belonging to 
aU sections, whether to the high castes or to the Depressed Classes, 
and make them see the danger latent in pursuing divisive tactics. H& 
announced his decision to undertake a fast into death to avert the 
dangerous move. He fixed the date for the commencement of the 
fast as 20th September. 

Rajaji rushed to Bombay. He met Sapru, Jayakar, Rajendra 
Prasad and other national leaders who explored the solution to the 
complex problem, a solution which would make the Mahatma 
retreat from his self-imposed fast to death. The nationalists held 
long discussions with Dr. Ambedkar who represented the interests 
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of the Depressed Classes. He called the fast *a political stunt.* He 
pressed for separate electorates. He argued that the Harijans could 
not enjoy full rights if such a facility was not extended to them. 

The complex negotiations continued. Gandhiji*» health began 
to cause anxiety. Time was vital. And unless the leaders could 
come to some agreement, Gandhiji would die. 

Hectic parleys led to the acceptance of Sapru’s suggestion that 
a number of the Hindu-Harijan seats would be earmarked in 
advance for Harijans alone, that all Hindu and Harijan members of 
the legislatures would be elected jointly by all Hindus, including the 
Harijans. 

Rajaji, Devadas and others rushed down to Yervada to convey 
to Gandhiji the developments. 

The tortuous negotations continued. Finally, Dr. Arabedkar 
agreed to abolish separate primaries after ten years. Gandhiji 
insisted that it should go after five years. 

The doctors, who examined that Mahatma on 23rd September, 
found that Gaudhiji’s condition was causing grave concern. His 
blood pressure shot up. Death waited in the wings. 

Rajaji watched, with helpless awe, while precious time was 
lost. The delay in hammering out an agreement held within it the 
threat of death for the Mahatma. Rajaji felt that since major differ¬ 
ences about the system to regulate the representation for the Hindus, 
with adequate provision for the Harijans, had been sorted out, it 
was meaningless to let the life drain out of the Mahatma over the 
question of the period over which the special primaries should 
last. 

He thought of a solution. Why should the period be stipulated ? 
Why should it not be left vague for the present ? 

Discussions with Dr. Ambedkar over the proposal evoked posi¬ 
tive response. Elated by the response, Rajaji rushed back to 
Yervada. Gandhiji was weak, about to sink into a state of coma. 
Rajaji mumbled to him the news that Dr. Ambedker had decided to 
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le&VB the question on the duration for which special primaries should 
exist for study at future parleys. 

Gandhiji agreed. But he asserted that he would give up the 
fast only if the British Government approved the Yervada Award. 

Cables flashed across the high seas. The British Cabinet met 
urgently. Rajaji and others waited, fear and anxiety gnawing at 
their hearts, for the approval of the British Government. At last, 
when the tension became unbearable, came the announcement that 
the Yervada agreement had been ratified by the British Raj. 

Gandhiji broke his fast. The nation sighed in relief. 

Rajaji attended the Unity Conference held in Allahabad in 
November and December, 1932. Vijayaraghavachariar presided 
over the Conference. The Unity Conference explored the solution 
to the various issues which stood in the way of the growth of nation* 
alism. All the communities were represented. Rajaji suggested that 
there should be joint electorates. He wanted the system to be so 
evolved that each community would choose its own candidates. ‘The 
formula suggested that out of such candidates as had secured at 
least thirty per cent of the votes of the members of their own com¬ 
munity, those who received the highest vote on the joint role should 
be declared elected. If no candidate obtained thirty per cent of the 
votes, the one with the highest vote on the joint role should be 
declared elected. 

Gandhiji had already agreed to the proposal. But, Muslim 
leaders, (Jinnah was not present) insisted on thirty-three and one- 
third per cent of the seats. Rajaji said, “This is not the spirit in 
which we ought to make this agreement. Let us make it thirty-two 
per cent.” But the Muslim leaders insisted. Rajaji walked out of the 
meeting. Later, the formula suggested was accepted. But, for 
some reason, the formula was not announced by Mad an Mohan 
Malaviya. Rajaji later said, “The opportunity was lost of settling 

the communal issue for all time. It was the most unfortunate 

happening in all my experience of Indian affair.*.” 

Rajaji also forcefully pleaded, at Delhi, for the passage of a 
bill which would extend to Harijans the right of entry in tamples. 
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Behind this plea lay the conviction that absorption of the Harlans 
into the main stream of Hindu society alone would avert further 
divisions. And a feeling of identity with Hindu society could 
develop among the Harijans only by extending to them facility to 
worship the Gods in the temples, by opening the precincts of the 
temples to all Hindus, irrespective of caste considerations. 

The year saw the consummation of the marriage between 
Rajaji's daughter, Lakshmi, and Gandhiji’s son, Devadas. It was 
a symbolic union between the two facets—the conscience-keeper 
and the conscience. It was an inter-caste, inter-regional, inter- 
linguistic union. It held out the genesis of true Indian nationalism. 

If there was a sense of achievement for Rajaji during 1932, it 
also marked a personal tragedy. His daughter, Namagiri lost her 
husband. She joined him. And for the rest of his life, she tended 
him, nursed him, looked after his comforts, served him with devotion 
and dedication. 

The events of 1932 indicated that freedom was near at hand. 
What was needed was an opportune push, a timely move, a propi¬ 
tious campaign. 

Gandhiji utilised the interrugnum to rebuild the confidence, 
seriously eroded by political developments, among the various castes 
and creeds and cults and concepts. The healing touch of the 
Mahatma reduced the intensity of the hatred which compartmenta¬ 
lised Indians. 

There was a lull in political activities for the next four years. 

This was the interrugnum, used by the Mahatma and his 
close associates, including Rajaji, to give a boost to constructive 
activities. Khadi was presented before the villagers as the panacea 
to slavery. Village industries were projected as the means of 
economic uplift of the masses. The evils of drinking were cogently 
presented. The people were exhorted to liberate themselves from 
the clutches of this habit. 

Simultaneously, efforts were made to reduce the gap between 
caste Hindus and the Harijans. The caste Hindus were advised to 
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move with the times, to accept the basic unity of man, to appreciate 
the fact that accidents of birth should not prove the greatest danger 
to Hinduism, in a limited sphere, and to nationalism, on a broader 
plane. 

Rajaji was worried when Gandhiji und^took a fast on 8th 
May, 1933, for self-purification. Gandhiji refused to undergo any 
medical examination during the fast. Rajaji saw the grave risk 
latent in this procedure. He wrote to Mahatma Gandhi, “You are 
then conceding nothing and claiming infallibility.” He did not 
object to the fast itself. But he certainly took exception to the 
policy which made it difficult for the Mahatma to realise the impact 
of the fast on his frail frame. Gandhiji was the unquestioned 
leader of India and any step which might endanger bis life had to 
be averted. And if it could not be averted, at least, all precautions 
should be taken to minimise the risk. 

Gandhiji agreed to the plea of Rajaji. He agreed to undergo 
regular medical check up. The whole of India prayed for the 
survival of Gandhiji who was burning himself out to awaken human 
conscience. Thousands of people fasted. They sent out declarations, 
affirming their faith in Gandhian ideals. The leaders met and 
pledged to fight communal passions and religious differences. 

The ordeal ended. The people felt relieved. There was wide¬ 
spread jubilation. 

The need of the hour, Gandhiji argued, was the integration of 
the Harijans into the Hindu fold. He gave up Civil Disobedience 
Movement temporarily. Instead, he set out, on 7th November, 
1933, on a ten-month tour of the country. He wanted to apply the 
healing touch, to wipe out the tears of the Harijans, to assure them 
that he would get them their due place in society, to tell the caste 
Hindus that any effort on their part to cling on to the nefarious 
practice of suppression and exploitation of the Harijans would be 
disastrous. He hoped to drive sense into the people. He had a 
mission. 

Rajaji, in his own style, fought the battle for a gradualassimi- 
lation of the Harijans into the Hindu fold. He saw the need jor 
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the gates of the temples to be opened to the Harijans. He mixed 
with the Harijans, earned their confidence, became truly the cons¬ 
cience-keeper of the Mahatma. 

The earthquake, which hit Bihar on 15th January, 1934, 
caused heavy damage to life and property. Gandhiji toured the 
areas affected by the earthquake. 

It was constructive work for the Mahatma. And for his 
associates too. 

In the meanwhile, the British Government was busy, searching 
for a solution which would diffuse the state of confrontation with 
the Congress and create a climate where the national aspirations 
would get reasonable scope for expression without seriously under¬ 
mining the British Raj. 

The Government of India Act of 1935 offered more rights to 
the elected representatives. The great debate began. Should the 
Congress contest the elections under the new dispensation ? Should 
the Congress assume office if it won the elections ? 

The new Act proposed a Federal Government (at the Centre) 
and provincial Governments with a large measure of autonomy. 
The princely States too were brought into the Federal Union, were 
provided representation in the legislature. But the disproportionate 
share given to the native States in the bicameral Federal Legislature 
at the Centre left the nationalists displeased. The stipulation that 
the representatives of the native States would be nominated by the 
rulers and would not be elected through popular votes further 
created doubts all around. Defence and Foreign Relations were kept 
out of the purview of the Legislature. 

The elections to the Provincial Legislatures were to be held 
forthwith ; the Federal part was to be implemented afterwards. 

Sardar Patel pressed for acceptance of the new provisions, He 
viewed the entry into the arena of power as a means to work from 
within for liberation. Rajaji too pleaded for accepting power. 
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This was in contrast to the stand he had taken, Way back, in the 
’20s. He had then pitted himself against stalwarts like C.R. Das. 
The reason for his change of stand rested on the ikct that the 
situation was entirely different. The Congress, undeif 'the Mahitmh, 
had already held parleys with the British Governmehf; No longer 
were Indians treated as people who could be ignoired.’ By 1930, as 
Louis Fischer noted, “Gandhiji made the British people aware that 
they were cruelly subjugating India and he gave the Indians the 
conviction that they could, l)y lifting their heads and straightening 
their spines, lift the yoke frem their shoulders.” i • . 

Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya opposed the plea for accept*' 
ance of office by the Congress. There were heated discussions. 
Rajaji demolished the stand of Malaviya. Gandhiji pleaded, on 
moral grounds, to put the trust in the Britishers and to give the 
new provisions a trial run. Of course, much of the powers were 
tr ansferred to the elected representatives, but the Governors retain¬ 
ed virtual power to over-rule any move of the elected representa¬ 
tives. This was the bone of contention. Where was real power if 
the Governors could kill the prcgr£mmes initiated by the Ministers? 
In private discussions, the Viceroy assured that the Governors, 
though they retained such powers, would use them rarely. It was 
a time for mutual give and take. Trust begets trust, felt the 
Mahatma. Rajaji and Patel too found nothing wrong in trying out 
the new reforms. Pandit Nehru saw in the reforms an opportunity 
to work from within for national liberation. 

The Congress won the polls in seven provinces. 

Satyamurti, a veteran leader of the Congress, preferred to 
be in the Central Legislature. He did not show any interest to go 
down to Madras and to assume office as the Congress Prime 
Minister. (The name was, after independence, changed to Chief 
Minister). Rajaji was then approached. He was reluctant to 
undertake the responsibility. Recollecting the events leading to 
Rajaji’s elevation to the post of Prime Minister of Madras in 1937, 
Kaleswara Rao, a veteran Congress leader of those times noted : 
“Sardar Patel asked me who I thought should be the leader in 
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Madras....I said, ‘Why not ask Rajagopalachari T Patel asked, 
“But would he ? How could he be pursuaded ?” He was much 
taken by the idea, so....Patel put the proposal (to Rajaji)....Rajaji 
absolutely refused. Patel tried to persuade him. I became very 
angry. I said, ‘Man I It is your duty. If you won-’t do it, get out. 
Get to the Himalayas. Go and hide yourself if you won’t do what 
is your duty.’...Patel prevailed upon him. And you know how he 
succeeded.’’ 

On 14th July, 1937, Rajaji assumed office as the Prime 
Minister of Madras. 

The job was full of challenges. 

The Civil Service, at the higher level, were manned mostly 
by Englishmen, who, for the first time, had to take orders from 
Indians. The situation was likely to pose difficulties. For there 
was the inevitable clash betwewi established traditions of power to 
which the Civil Officials were accustomed and the powers which 
now vested in the people’s representatives. Rajaji brought about 
the resurrection of confidence between the permanent service and 
the elected representatives by his enlightened policy. He gave 
enough room for the officials to carry out the policies. He indicated 
that policies, once decided by the Ministry, should be given proper 
shape and format by the officials. 

Rajaji enjoyed the support of the Governor, Lord Erskine, 
The Governor was keen to make the experiment a success. He 
sympathised with the natural aspirations of the populace, subscribed 
to the theory that India should be prepared for freedom. 

I’he power which now rested in his hands gave wings to 
Rajaji’s administrative skill. He was, at last, on his own. He could 
give shape to the dreams and hopes that had been spelt out by the 
Mahatma, policies and programmes which were urgently needed to 
bring relief to the poor and the exploited. 

He introduced Prohibition in Salem. Later, he extended 
it to Guddapah and Ghittoor districts. There were sceptics who 
questioned the wisdom of the move. The financial impact of the 
move too weighed with the administrators. 
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But soon the boneEts of Prohibition became dear. lEzfm, who 
was the Collector of Salem in tho»e daySr recorded ; **Viewmg 
generally the effect of Prohibition on the lives of the people, I am 
convinced, after three months* experience, that Prohibition is 
providing a great boon to the poorer classes in the district. Leading 
as they do a hand-to-mouth existence, earning at the best barely 
enough to maintain the minimum standard of life necessary for 
health and strength, they simply cannot afford the expensive luxury 
of drink which used to reduce the small earnings of the labouring 
classes to a miserable pittance, quite insufficient for the proper 
maintenance of a family... (Now after the introduction of prohibi¬ 
tion), domestic brawls have ceased, a sufficiency of food is available, 
and the grip of the money—lender has relaxed.... If this Act 
continues to be enforced no less effectively than it is now, I antici¬ 
pate a great and permanent improvement in the material well-being 
of the peasants and the labourers of this district.” 

There was validity in the plea put forth by the opponents of 
Prohibition that the financial position of the State, deprived of the 
revenue from excise on drinks, would be disastrous. But none sensed 
that Rajaji had an adroit solution to the financial problem. With 
great ingenuity, he conceived the idea of Sales Tax. He presented 
the proposal, confident that the income from Sales Tax would 
more than bridge the gap caused by loss of revenue due to 
Prohibition. 

He inducted a Harijan as a member of the Cabinet and 
proved that he had truly overcome all caste prejudices. Eager to 
raise the standard of living of the Harijans, who mostly formed the 
agricultural labour, Rajaji sought the abolition of Zamindari. 

It was a move which indicated that the days of exploitation 
would end once the Congress came to power, 

The Temple Entry Reforms further brought the Harijans into 
the main stream of life. No longer could the Harijans be denied 
access to the temples. Rajaji joined the Harijans when they entered 
a temple which, till then, had remained inaccessible to them. 
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Upset by the stranglehold, over the farmers, of money lenders, 
Rajaji proposed the Debt Relief Act. It was a measure which hit 
the rich, which favoured the poor. 

The main thrust of Rajaji’s Government was social and 
economical. On both these fronts, Rajaji achieved great success. 

Other programmes which Rajaji pursued with great fervour 
were the propagation of Khadi, the promotion of village industries, 
the introduction of Hindi in schools. 

The last move—the introduction of Hindi in the educational 
curriculum—raised some objection. Rajaji recollected, “The young 
men who opposed me came to the schools and barricaded them 
and invaded the front of my house. They made such a noise than 
in one place, it was impossible to teach and in the other it was 
impossible to sleep.” 

He was not fanatical in the pursuit of his objective. Thus, 
he did not agree with a suggestion that the peons in the Madras 
Secretariat should wear uniforms made out of Kkaddar. “He saw 
no point in destroying an inoffensive link with the hoary past in 
the person of Chobdars, Jamedars Daffadars and Ghaprassis, dressed 
in all the glory of the Mughal days, in fine flowing robes, with 
gold-embroidered Kamarhands and imposing laced turbans. ‘Let 
the simplicity be for the great in the land and let the love of 
Khaddar show itself in acts and deeds in favour of the poor’ [he 
noted.” 

By the beginning of 1939, the clouds of war began to appear. 
Germany, umler the Nazis, began to be militant and aggressive. 
The ease with which Germany could over-run neighbouring terri¬ 
tories, the callous indifference of world powers to the naked and 
blatant violation of good international behaviour by Hitler, indicat¬ 
ed that the world was heading towards a crisis. 

Gandhiji sensed, in the dismal developments, a danger. The 
hostilities, which might break out, would inevitably draw England 
into the war. With England engaged in a major war, the 
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chances of any move to liberate India would be put back. And 
Indians would have the painful option of being with Britain. For 
between Britain, with its democratic trends, and Germany, with its 
fascit views, the Congress would be forced to side with Britain. 

It became clear that the gathering clouds in Britain would 
engulf India too. I’here were exchanges of ideas as to the stand 
India should take if the Britishers plunged into the war and forced 
India too into the war. Would it be right to insist that India could 
participate in the war efforts only on the basis of a promise of 
freedom. Only free India could fully contribute its might in 
defending democracy. Denied the right of self-government, it would 
be difficult for Indians to make any positive contribution in defend¬ 
ing democracy. 

The irksome details over the style that the Congress should 
display, if war broke out, were gone over by Indian political 
leaders. Rajaji played a major part in preparing the ground for the 
future. 

The Congress Working Committee decided that the Congress 
Ministries should quit. This was the natural outcome of the uni¬ 
lateral declaration of India at war with Germany without taking 
into confidence the national leaders. India was treated as an appen¬ 
dage of Britain, a tail which automatically wagged. This was 
repugnant to Indian self-respect. 

Rajaji moved a resolution in the Madras Legislative Assembly, 
condemning Britain’s unilaterteral action, involving India in the 
war. The resolution, passed on 26th October, 1939, marked the 
end of Congress participation in the administration. Congress 
Governments in the six provinces quit. 

The nationalists clearly indicated that unless freedom was 
promised to Indians, at least after cessation of hostilities, India 
could not be an active partner in the war efforts. 

The situation in India was rather nebulous. 
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The nationalists, including Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru, Rajaji 
and Sardar Patel, fully sympathised with the cause of Britain. 
They really desired to be of holp in fighting Fascism. But it irked 
them, in no small measure, to be pushed into war, however 
righteous it be, without being given the right to steer the course 
of the war as an equal partner with other nations, fighting on the 
side of democracy. 

The Congress faced yet another crisis over the election of the 
Congress President. Subhas Chandra Bose intimated his decision 
to seek re>election. Mahatma Gandhi favoured Pattabhi Sita- 
ramayya. The Congress rank and file went against the wishes of 
Mahatma, voted Bose for a second term in office. The election 
created a stalemate in the Party. 

The full impact of the daring move by the Congress rank and 
file in going against the wish of the Mahatma soon became 
apparent. There was re-thinking about the danger latent in letting 
the party slide into the hands of a person who did not enjoy the 
Mahatma’s confidence. Rajaji and Patel saw the risk involved, set 
to repair the damage. They imposed a condition on Bose, directing 
him to nominate his Worldng Committee in consultation with the 
Mahatma. Bose negatived the recommendation, stating, rightly, 
that it was an intrusion into his right as President. 

Rajaji master-mihded Vhe move. Those whom Bose wanted 
on the Congress Working Committee rejected his invitation. Bose 
realised that he was left all alone. It embittered him. He left the 
Congress in a huif. 

In taking this stand, Rajaji was acting against certain accepted 
norms. But he took the stand because he felt that without 
Gandhiji, the Congress would lose its fighting power. It was 
necessary to carry the Mahatma along. Rajaji held Bose in high 
regard, respected him for his nascent patriotism, but found it 
difficult to subscribe to his readiness to veer away from non-voilence 
if the situation demanded such a move. Recollecting the events, 
Hiren Mukheijee noted, **Don*t get on to Subhas’s ‘leaky boat*, he 
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told everybody, for it migiit just sink. One oIlKen heard him 
described, those days, as the wily Brahmin in Gandhiji's entourage, 
a master of scheming and, with his intellectual powers, a formi¬ 
dable customer.** 

1940 began on a dismal note. The Congress found itself on 
the horns of a dilemma. The nationalists felt upset at every reverse 
that the Allies suffered. Yet they kept away from any active part 
in helping the war efforts. 

The hopes roused by the 1935 Act got relegated to the back< 
ground. Only memories lingered on—memories of the good work 
done, references to the commendable results of the reforms imple¬ 
mented by the Congress regimes in the Provinces. The Administ¬ 
rative Report of Madras Government noted, after studying the results 
of Prohibition, in 1939-40, that ‘the poorer families have now more 
money to spend on food and clothing.’ In its report for 1940-41, 
it was stated that ‘in most areas, Prohibition has materially improved 
the condition of the poorer classes both economically and socially. 
The money that formerly found its way to liquor shops is most 
usefully spent on better food and better clothing and what is left is 
utilised generally in liquidating previous liabilities or is spent on 
jewels or invested in thrift securities,” The same trend was noticed 
in the next annual report for 1941-42, “Prohibition is a boon to 
the weavers. There is more harmony in family life.” 

The Congress felt elated at such reports. 

But there was little that the Congress could do to boost the 
war effort or to lead the nation closer to liberation. 

In October, 1940. Gandhiji decided to launch a fresh 
Satyagraha movement. He decided to limit it to individual 
Satyagraha so as to cause as little trouble as possible to the Govern¬ 
ment. It was a via media, a step which was a compromise between 
his conflicting views, one which wanted to go all out in support of 
the democratic cause and the other which fettered him from offering 
any help to the war which was repugnant to hi» basic ideal of non¬ 
violence. 
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Explaining his stand, Gandhiji noted, **The Congress is as 
much opposed to victory for Nazis as British citizens can be. But 
their objective cannot be carried out to the extent of their partici¬ 
pation in the war. And since you (the Viceroy) and the Secretary 
of State for India have declared that the whole of India is volun¬ 
tarily helping the war effort, it becomes necessary to make clear 
that the vast majority of the paople of India are not interested 
in it.” 

To drive home this fact, Gandhiji started the individual 
Satyagraha movement. 

Rajaji spear-headed the movement in the South. Rajaji, 
along with many other leading nationalists like Bhaktavatsalam and 
Kalki Krishnamurthi, was detained at Tiruchi Jail. The imprison¬ 
ment did not dampen the spirit of Rajaji. He presided over the 
reading of Valmiki Hamayana. He explained the dilHcult passages, 
lucidly. It furthered his knowledge of Sanskrit. He compared the 
les.«:ons of the Ramayana with the teachings of the Vedas and the 
Upaniahads and f/ie Bible and the Koran. He gave an insight into 
catholicity of his mind when he pepped up the discussions with 
references from the Oita and the Thirukural. 

He kept himself abreast of national and international develop¬ 
ments too. 

That Rajaji followed his master, the Mahatma, in the 
individual Satygraha movement comes as a surprise, when only in 
July, 1941, he and Sardar Patel had taken a stand which did not 
tally with the view of the Mahatma. The Congress Working 
Committee had met to discuss Lord Linlithgow’s indication that 
Britain would grant Indians a larger share in the Government. 
Gandhiji pleaded for complete abnegation of any part in the war 
efforts. Rajaji and Patel could not accept the plea. The Congress 
Working Committee, after debating the offer, passed a resolution, 
which staled that if India as given complete independence, ‘it will 
enable the Congress to throw its full weight in the efforts for the 
effective organisation of the defence of the country.” 
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Gandhiji kept out of this. He found such conditions repre¬ 
hensible. Gandhiji observed, “Rajagopalchari thinks that I suffer 
from obsession owing to too much brooding on non-violence. He 
almost thinks that my vision is blurred.’* . Of course, if Gandhiji 
had put down his foot, the Congress could have toed his line. But 
the Mahatma chose to leave his close friends to act as they thought 
fit. He, personally, chose the line of Civil Disobedience through 
individual Satyagraha. 

The condition, stipulated by the Congress, failed, to evoke 
any response. 

So, it was to Gandhiji that the Congress turned, once again, 
for guidance. The guidance, given by Gandhiji, led the nationa¬ 
lists to imprisonment. 

The .stern stand taken by the Muslim League, led by Jinnah, 
over the question of Pakistan, caused Rajaji much pain. He had 
overcome caste, communal and religious prejudices, had made 
himself a universal man. But the attitude of the Muslim League 
left no room for a peaceful transition of India from bondage to 
freedom. Jinnah had set his heart on Pakistan. And there was no 
room to hope that Jinnah would relent. 

The arrival of the Gripps Mission, in the last week on March, 
1942, indicated that the efforts to find a compromise between the 
British stand and the Indian demands would be worked out. 

The tortuous negotiations began. Cripps hinted, on his 
arrival in India, of a IVational Government with a Cabinet with 
the Viceroy as titular head. These words roused public expec¬ 
tation. His broadcast, on 23rd March, 1942, set the tone of 
optimism. “We believe that a generally acceptable line of practical 
action can be laid down now, and thus the main obstacle to India’s 
full-co-operation in her own defence will have been removed. We 
feel confident that wdth the political atmosphere thus clarified, 
leading political organisations will be enabled to put forward their 
maximum effort in preserving their country from the brutalities of 
aggression. I want to play my part as a member of the War 
Cabinet in reaching a final settlement of the political difficulties 
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which have long vexed our relationship. Once these questions are 
resolved and I hope they may be quickly and satisfactorily resolved, 
the Indian people will be enabled to associate themselves fully and 
freely, not only with Great Britain and the other dominions, but 
with our great Allies, Russia and China and the United States of 
America so that together v/e can assert our detemination to preserve 
the liberties of the peoples of the world.” 

But when the discussions began, it became apparent that the 
British regime had not given complete freedom to Cripps, that 
Cripps had gone beyond the limits set to his mission. The talks 
bogged down, despite the best efforts put forth by Nehru, Patel and 
Rajaji. The main difference hinged around the induction of an 
Indian as a War Member with the authority to issue orders to the 
Commander-in-Chief. This became the bone of contention. 

The talks failed. 

On 23rd April, 1942, Rajaji got the Congress members of the 
Madras Legislature to recommend to the AICC that Congressmen 
should acknowledge the Muslim League’s claim for separation in 
order to install a national Goverment to meet the emergency. 

The situation was critical. The bombing of Pearl Harbour, 
by Japan, on 7th December, 1941, and the subsequent thrust in 
Burma by Japan, aided by the Indian Naional Army, led by 
Netaji Subhas Bose, brought the war to the boundaries of India. 
The danger, which had been distant, now seemed to be quite near. 
The Congressmen decided to fight Japan with all the resources at 
their command. 

The resolution, passed by the legislators of Madras, roused 
the ire of Sardar Patel. Rajaji was accused of exceeding the limits 
of Party discipline. Patel instructed Rajaji to desist from advoca* 
ting the partition of the country. Rajaji replied that he was con¬ 
vinced of the correctness of his stand. 

The AICC, at its session held at Allahabad on 29th April, 
1942, rejected the recommendation. 

Gandhiji advised Rajaji to resign from the Congress. Thus, 
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Gandhiji noted, Rajaji woidd be free to advocate his view point 
freely and frankly. There was no anger in the Mahatma’s heart. 
He knew that Rajaji had taken his stand only because of a firm, 
conviction that he had a solution to the problem of Indian’s 
freedom. Of course, Glandhiji could not agree to any suggestion 
that gave prime consideration to religious differences. All his life, 
the Mahatma had striven to iron out the differences. It was an 
article of faith with him. And he could not readily give it up even 
if practical considerations indicated the need for a change. 

Rajaji ploughed a lonely furrough for the next three years. 
Of course, Gandhiji and Rajaji kept in touch with each other. 
Gandhiji observed, in a letter, dated, 7th June, 1942, “These 
differences mean nothing...You should come here for rest, jokes 
and in search of strength and joy.” 

The public, however, by and large, reviled Rajaji. His plea 
for the vivisection of India created conflicting feelings. The Hindus 
thought he had sold himself to the cause of Jinnah. The Muslims 
were happy to have found a veteran nationalist who was not averse 
to the claim for Pakistan. 

The nation stirred to the call, sent out by Gandhiji, directing 
the Britishers to leave India. The QjLJIT INDIA movement 
gained in momentum. The people of India rose like one man to 
drive home the advantage. The failure of the Cripps Mission had 
come as a big shock to the people whose hopes had been stoked by 
the optimistic note struck by Cripps during his broadcast. The 
Japanese were closing in. There was general apathy to the progress 
of the war and its results. 

Gandhiji conceived the idea of the call to the Britishers to quit 
India and to leave its defence to Indians. The call was received 
with great alarm by the regime. It was felt that Gandhiji had done 
a great harm to the war effort by sending out the call for a major 
national upsurge. Britain was facing disastrous defeats on many 
fronts. The Mahatma’s move seemed to further aggravate the 
situation. 
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But the Mahatma explained the rationale of his move. “1 
know that the novelty of this idea and that too at this juncture has 
caused a shock to many people. Even at the risk of being called 
mad, I had to tell the truth if I was to be true to myself. I regard 
it as my solid contribution to the war and to India’s deliverance 
from the peril.” 

The QIJIT INDIA movement began on 9th August, 1942. 
Many national leaders were arrested and detained. Public demons¬ 
trations, mass rallies, police reprisals and large-scale arrestes 
followed. 

Rajaji did not join the movement. He sensed that freedom 
for India, without conceding the demand of the Muslim League for 
some sort of autonomy as far as Muslim majority areas, would be 
like asking for the moon. Realism demanded a more positive 
approach. Rajaji toured various parts of the country, presenting 
his case. He was hooted down, hit by stones and rotten tomatoes 
and paper packets containing tar. He faced all the travails boldly. 
He drew strength from his conviction that he was pleading for a 
feasible solution. Others remained blind to reality. But they 
would soon veer around to his view point. There was confidence in 
his stand, faith in his understanding of the Indian situation. 

He had prescribed a painful antidote. For it was the only 
panacea to the malady. 

In March, 1943, Gandhiji began a fast at Agha Khan Palace 
in Poona where he was detained. Rajaji took the initiative in 
■calling an all-party conference to demand Gandhiji’s release. He 
met the members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and exhorted 
them to press for the release of the Mahatma. The Indian Members 
of the Council took up the case. But Lord Linlithgow refused to 
yield. Three Indian Members—Sir Homi Mody, M.S. Aney and 
N.R. Sarkar—resigned in protest. 

Luckily, the Mahatma survived the ordeal. 

During the talks with the Mahatma at Agha Khan Palace, 
Rajaji discussed a plan to bring about Hindu-Muslim rapproach- 
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ment which was a pre-condition stipulated by the British Govern¬ 
ment for the formation of a National Government. Gandhiji 
approved the plan. The plan was published on 10th July, 1944. 
Its main provisions were ; (1) The Muslim League would endorse 
the demand for independence for the transitional period ; (2) At 
the end of the war, a Commission would demarcate those conti¬ 
guous areas in North-West and North-East India in which Muslims 
were in an absolute majority, and in those areas a plebiscite 
of all the inhabitants would decide whether or not they should be 
separated from Hindustan ; (3) In the event of a separation, 
agreement would be made for Defence, Commerce, Communications 
and other essential purposes ; and (4) The terms would be binding 
only in case of transfer by the British of full power and responsibi¬ 
lity to the Government of India. 

Jinnah picked up loop-holes in the plan. He could not approve 
any plan that did not agree to the partition of the country. He had 
fixed his eyes on Pakistan. 

Gandhiji, on the other hand, found the plan reasonable. For 
it was based on the idea of self-determination. Further, it held out 
hope of India remaining a Federation, wdth Hindus and Muslims 
joining hands in Defence, Foreign affairs, Commerce and Com¬ 
munications. 

The talks between Jinnah and Gandhiji, on the basis of the 
formula, ended in a deadlock. Jinnah asserted, “By all canons of 
international law, we are a nation. We are a nation with our 
distinctive culture and civilisation, language and literature, art and 
architecture, names and nomenclature, sense of value and propor¬ 
tion, legal laws and moral codes, customs and calendar, history and 
tradition, aptitudes and ambitions.” 

Gandhiji rebutted the plea. He pointed out that Hindus and 
Muslims belonged to the same parental stock. “I find no parallel 
in history for a body of converts and their descendants claiming to 
be a nation apart from the parent stock.” 

The differences between the two ran deep. They could not be 
bridged. 
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Rajaji felt happy when the war ended. The elections, held in 
Britain, returned the Labour Party to power. On 26th July, 1945, 
Atlee assumed office as Prime Minister of Britain. He announced the 
intention of the British Government to seek “an early realisation of 
self-government in India.” The announcement was received with 
excitement by the nationalists. The release of political prisoners 
created a better climate for negotations. 

Jinnah clung on to his claim. He asserted, “We could settle 
the Indian problem in ten minutes if Mr. Gandhi would say, T 
agree there should be Pakistan ; I agree that one-fourth of India, 
composed of six provinces—Sind, Baluchistan, the Punjab, the 
North-west Frontier Province, Bengal and Assam—with their present 
boundaries, constitute the Pakistan State.’ ” 

Gandhiji still hesitated. To him, the idea of vivisection of 
India, on communal lines was anathema. It was a move which 
would make the labour of his life a waste. He had worked for 
communal harmony, not for religious tension and consequent 
separation. 

The situation in the country was tense. The tenuous hold of 
the aliens over India was loosening. The Britishers were eager to 
quit. Wliat stood in the way was the communal difference. 

Gandhiji, having approved the formula worked out by Rajaji 
in 1944, found no reason why the latter should meander in political 
wilderness. There was a growing realisation that Rajaji had only 
presented a solution which was practical. Perhaps, its acceptance 
in 1942 might have averted the final tragedy. Of course, this is a 
matter of individual interpretation. For the Muslim League had 
set its heart on the partition of India, on Pakistan. And no sops 
could have permanently warded off the formation of a separate 
Muslim State. 

Gandhiji requested Rajaji to rejoin the Congress. 

There was some opposition to the move. A section of Congress 
leaders looked upon Rajaji as a renegade. But Gandhiji fully stood 
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behind Rajaji, defended Rajaji. He said, “Ra>ji is one of my 
oldest friends and was known to be the best exponent in woard and 
deed of all that I stand for. That in 1942, he differed from me I 
knew. All honour for the boldness with which he publicly avowed 
the difference. He is a great social reformer, never afraid to act 
according to his belief. His political wisdom and integrity are 
beyond question.” 

Rajaji rejoined the Congress in August, 1945. 

The British Government began the search for the solution to 
the problem. The lack of any common meeting point between the 
Congress and the Muslim League made the problem very difficult 
and complex. 

Behind the scene, parleys were held by the Viceory. 

Gandhiji moved around the country, carrying the message of 
love. He came to Madras in the beginning of 1946. Rajaji 
accompanied the Mahatma on his tour of Madras. He tended the 
Mahatma and personally looked after the arrangements, He also 
tactfully handled the Press. Reporting on an incident during the 
tour, R. Ramachandra Iyer, then Chief Reporter of The Indian 
Express noted, “As the special train was about to leave Egmore 
Station, apiquant situation developed, causing much embarrassment 
to pressmen. Security policemen peremptorily ordered us to vacate 
the com partment, on the ground, they had to be near to keep guard. 
The Pressmen protested, arguing that, like the police, they were also 
doing public duty, carrying Mahatma’s message to the outside world. 

A wordy duel resulted... The matter was however taken to Rajaji, 
as some senior reporters of prominent dailies threatened to withdraw 
fromthe lour. Rajaji tactfully intervened, consoled both the 
reporters and the police and allotted equally good place to the 
newsmen.” ’ 

Gandhiji consulted Rajaji on all matters. He indicated to the 
Congressmen of Madras Province that if freedom came, he would 
like Rajaji to assume office once again and to guide the affairs of 
the State. 
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Sardar Patel too lent his voice to the plea. He wrote to the 
Congressmen of Madras, '‘Rajaji happens to be an international 
figure....We must use him and his talents for the good of the 
country.” ^ 

But local Congressmen, carried away by the memories of the 
early ’40s when Rajaji had trailed a lonely path, unable to overcome 
the animosity evoked by his stand, incapable of realising the courage 
of conviction of Rajaji, bound down by prejudices, turned down the 
advices of the Mahatma and the Sardar. 

Rajaji noted the opposition to his leadership, withdrew from 
the scene. Sardar Patel, in a letter to V.V. Giri, moaned, “It is 
a pity that, at a critical juncture, South India could not rise above 
petty-mindedness and blind prejudice.” 

Rajaji was Inducted as a member of the Congress Working 
Committee, asked to perform national duty. The nation needed his 
services. He could not be left high and dry when tumultous and 
historic negotations were on. 

The Cabinet Mission, led by Lord Pethick-Lawrence, the 
Secretary of State for India, had Sir Stafford Cripps President of 
the Board of Trade, and Albert V. Alexander, First Lord 
of the Admirality, as members. The Mission reached Delhi 
on 23rd March, 1946. After preliminary talks with the leaders of 
various groups, the Mission called a Conference at Simla. The 
Congress and the Muslim League sent four delegates each to the 
Conference. Private meetings between Jinnah and Nehru too were 
arranged; But nothing could bridge the gap between the stands of 
the Congress and the Muslim League. 

The failure to bring the two Parties to a common plan for 
liberation of India presented a major problem for the Mission. 
But the British Government had set its heart on solving the problem. 
So the Mission unilaterally declared the programme for handing 
over power to the Indians. The Mission rejected the plea of the 
Muslim League for a Muslim Homeland. Instead, the Mission 
conceived the idea of a Federal arrangement, with autonomy for 
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the Vrovinces. The federal Government would eoneern-itself with 
roreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. 

In the wake of the Mission’s proposal, I^rd Wavell, the 
Viceroy, readied himself for the induction of an Interim Cabinet, 

Rajagopalachari advised the Congress to accept the recom¬ 
mendations of the Mission. He came to Delhi, met the members 
of the Congress Working Committee, argued that there could 
perhaps be no better solution to the problem than the one now 
•suggested by the Mission. 

The Congre.ss vacillated. The Muslim League hesitated. 

The Viceroy, eager to set the ball rolling, announced on 16th 
June, 1946, that since the Congress and the Muslim League had 
failed to agree on the composition of the provisional Government, 
he would nominate a team of fourteen Indians to run the administ¬ 
ration. 

The Congress hesitated, mainly because it wanted the right 
to nominate any one to the provisional Government as the Party’s 
representative, even a Muslim. Thus the Congress wanted to assert 
that it was a national Party which was not bound down by 
communal prejudices. The Muslim I.eague. having presented itself 
as the only authentic voice of Muslim aspirations, could not 
countenance any move which diluted its claim. 

The Viceroy declared that each side was free to nominate its 
representatives, that neither could veto the nomination of the other. 
On the acceptance of this principle by the Congress, Wavell 
invited Pandit Nehru to form the Interim Government. Nehru met 
Jinnah and invited him to send his nominees too. But there was no 
response from Jinnah. » 

The attitude of Jinnah caused much consternation all around. 
The Viceroy tactically worked out the plan to force the Muslim 
League to join the Interim Government by organising a Cabinet 

with 9 members; composed of six Congressmen, (One of whom was 

a Harijan), one Christian^ one Parsi and two Muslims who did not 
belong to the Muslim League. He left five vacancies which could 
be occupied by the nominees of the Muslim League any time they' 
chose to participate. 
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Rajaji joined the Interim Cabinet. 

Recollecting the events leading to the formation of the pro¬ 
visional Government, Rajaji told Monica Felton, “When the 
Provisional CJovernment was formed, we had a discussion among 
ourselves as to how the different ministries should be divided 
between the Muslim League and the Congress. Gandliiji was there. 
He did not know much about administration, but he knew what 
was important. Jawaharlal was in a hurry to get things settled, 
and he didn’t mind how. Liaquat Ali Khan, (of the Muslim 
League) wanted the Ministry of Finance, and Vallabhbhai 
Patel wanted the Home Ministry. I waS the only one with any real 
experience of administration. I said that the Ministry of Finance 
was not very important from the policy point of view, because there 
were all sorts of necessary limitations on what could be done. 
But it had a lot of prestige attached to it, and therefore it was good 
to make the concession to the Muslims. The Home Ministry was 
also not very important at that time, because the real power was 
in the hands of the States. But I agreed that it was important from 
the point of view^ of prestige ; and since Patel wanted it badly, it 
was agreed by all of us that he should have it. If it had been 
possible to leave such considerations aside, Finance should have 
gone to John Mathahi. He was a Christian, a good man, and very 
able. He had been a teacher ; but when I asked him if he would 
take the Ministry of Education, he refused. He said he had enough 
of that field. I said, ‘The choice is between Education, Health 
and Industry.’ So he took Industry. Then there was Rajkuniari 
Amrit Kaur, and I asked her what she would prefer. She wanted 
Health and that is how I became Minister of Education.” 

The functioning of the Provisipnal Government, after the 
Muslim League joined, created room for doubts about the capacity 
of the Congress and the Muslim League to work together as a 
team. 1 he Cabinet did not function like a coalition, but like two 
warring factions, sparring and preparing for a major fight. 

By December, 1946, it became clear that the chance of the 
Congress and the Muslim League working out a common Consti¬ 
tution on the basis of w'hich India could be freed was very remote. 

Events took a turn with the arrival of L^rd M^ua tbatten. 
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He held several rounds of talks with the Congress leaders. He 
could convince Nehru and Patel that there was no option left before 
them. He won them over to the idea of partition. His talks with 
Jinnah confirmed that partition could not be avoided. 

Gandhiji stood on the side lines, sad that his hopes had 
collapsed, unnerved by the religious passions that had roused a gale 
of communal riots all over the sensitive areas. The nation prepared 
for vivisection and the resultant blood bath. Gandhiji watched 
the turn of events, sad and depressed. 

Events moved rapidly. India became free on 15th August, 
1947. But it was not the India of Gandhiji’s dream. It was an India 
from which large chunks of territory had been chipped off to form 
Pakistan. 

For Nehru and other nationalists, it marked the start of the 
Tryst with Destiny. But, for J the Mahatma, it was a very dismal 
moment. 

Rajaji was sent as Governor of West Bengal. Initially, the 
name proposed was that of Gopalaswami Iyengar. He had joined 
the Congress only a few months back. He turned down the offer of 
Governorship, stating that his wife did not approve of the idea. 
So the post was offered to Rajaji. He readily accepted. It was 
immaterial where he served so long as he could be useful to 
society. 

His appointment as Governor of West Bengal caused some stir 
in certain quarters. Had he not been the first to moot the idea of 
accommodating the Midim League’s point of view ? Had not his 
plea been the cause of the vivisection of the country ? This argu¬ 
ment pained many people of Bengal who had suffered under the 
ruthless, hurried division of the country by Radcliffe. 

Sarat Chandra Bose questioned the wisdom of sending Rajaji 
to Calcutta. Several leaders of Bengal raised their voices in 
protest. “Bongal,” thundered Sarat Chandra Bose, “has nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by Rajaji’s appointment.” 

Sardar Patel countered the critics. He insisted that Rajaji, 
with his service to the nation and his administrative skill, would 
bring lustre to the office. 
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Rajaji landed at Dum Dum, was greeted by black flags. But 
he did not wince under the ceol welcome. He grinned, bore the 
demonstration with courage, raised his hands and waved to the 
booing crowd. That act endeared him to the public. 

He invited Sarat Chandra Bose to the Governor's House. But 
Sarat Bose declined the invitation. Then Rajaji went to Sarat’s 
Bose’s house, mollified him, proved that he had nothing but the 
greatest respect for dissent. 

Rajaji was not exactly pleased with his position. He was a 
titular head who enjoyed no real powers. He felt like a caged bird. 

He visited Gandhiji, occasionally, at his camp, a few miles 
outside Calcutta. He shared the grief of the Mahatma, encouraged 
him in his mission of charity, hoped that his presence would act as 
a tonic and v.'ould dispel communal hatred. 

Rajaji toured West Bengal, visited several educational institu¬ 
tions, maintained the dignity of his office with perfect alomb. 

The dawn of 1948 marked the threat of a fast by Gandhiji on 
the question of releasing the funds which India owed to Pakistan. 
The Government of India, upset by the support, tacitly given by 
Pakistan to the intruders who rushed into the Valley of Kashmir, 
causing death and destruction all around, thought of holding back 
the money as a leverage. Gandhiji condemned this stand. He 
threatened to undertake a fast. 

The Grovernment of India buckled down. 

Then Gandhiji started a fast for communal harmony. Rajaji 
watched, with awe, the deadly fast of the Mahatma. Would the 
Mahatma survive the ordeal ? 

The nation bristled with excitement. The leaders of various 
communities met, promised to maintain communal peace. Gandhiji 
broke his fast. 

The news that a bomb had been thrown at the Mahatma 
came as a shock to Rajaji. That there could be people who could 
build up so much venom against the divine man w'as something 
difficult to believe. 
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None new that the bomb exp^ion \^as only an indication of 
the danger to Mahatma’s life. Documents, which have come to light 
recently, prove that the police failed to crack down on the conspira¬ 
tors who were planning to assassinate the Mahatma. Prompt action, 
immediately after the bomb explosion at Birla House, Delhi, where 
the Mahatma was staying, would have averted the tragedy enacted 
on 30th January, 1948. 

It was time for his prayer meeting. He was a little late 
as he had been engrossed in a conversation with Sardar Patel. 
He was trying to patch up the difference between Patel and Nehru. 

He walked, briskly, across the lawn, leaning on Abha and 
Manu whom he called his walking sticks. Suddenly, the assailant, 
Nathurarn Vinayak Grodse, intercepted him. He bowed in reverence 
to the Mahatma. Then, he straightened himself, pulled out his 
pistol and fired two rounds, Gandhiji collapsed, murnbling, “Hey 
Ram.” 

The news of the Mahatma’s death spread like wild fire. 
Singaravelu, who was Rajaji’s ADC, received the news, over the 
phone, from the Press Trust of India. He conveyed the news to 
Rajaji. The first reaction was one of shock, a sense of being left 
adrift in an unknown, unchartered wild rough sea, a feeling that the 
nation had turned Judas to its noblest son. But Rsysji overcame 
the emotions, kept them under control, talked over the phone to 
Lord Mountbatten. The need of the hour was courage and 
fortitude. There was need to strengthen security arrangements. 
Rajaji concluded, “Lord Louis, please look after Jawharlal.” 

Rajaji’s grief at the death of the Mahatma was immeasurable. 
The relation, w'hich linked them, had undergone many vicissitudes. 
It had been tested in the time of differences in the early ’40s. The 
two had stuck, to their views, but the differences had not af^cted 
the nature and content to their love and regard for each other. 
Rajaji boldly trailed a path which won him the applause of the 
Mahatma. What earned him the kudos from the Mahatma was his 
unrelenting pursuit of truth Rajaji, in turn, acknowledged the great¬ 
ness of the Mahatma. It was through Gandhiji that Rajaji had learnt 
the basic lessons of non-violent non-cooperation. It was from the 
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precepts and practices of Gandhiji that Rajaji drew the necessary 
basic ingredients to polish his qualities of leadership and to lend to 
it the glean of greatness. 

Rajaji went to Delhi, drove straight to Raj Ghat to pay 
his last homage to his master. It was one of the most painful 
moments of his life. He watched, with tear-stricken eyes, the 
all-consuming lire, fanned by a wild breeze, burn and scald and 
turn the mortal remains of the greatest apostle of peace into ashes. 

It was a moment of introspection for the leaders. Patel and 
Nehru, who had aired their differences and were drawing apart, 
decided to work together as a team. Rajaji complimented them on 
the decision, asserted that the nation needed the services of both 
Jawaharlal and Patel. 

The most harrowing experience for Rajaji came when he 
returned to Calcutta, carrying an urn containing a portion of the 
ashes of the Mahatma. The urn was kept at Government House. 
Thousands of people came and offered homage to the Father of 
the Nation. 

On the day of immersion of the ashes, Rajaji got into a motor 
launch. He carried the urn in his arms. He walked bare-footed, 
up the steps, into the launch. It was a poignant moment. The 
motor boat moved to the centre of the stream. Rajaji held on to 
the um, biting his lips, savouring the last few moments of contact 
with the last remains of the dear departed leader. The boat stopped. 
Rajaji got to the roof of the launch’s cabin. The urn was handed 
over to him. Bimanesh Ghatterjee, who was Rajaji’s Military 
Secretary, noted : *"As I handed over the urn, he became so over¬ 
whelmed that trying to ensure a good clearance, he perilously 
swayed forward, and a couple of us had to hold him back. 
Thousands of people, from the river banks and from the innumer¬ 
able boats and crafts, watched the ceremony in hushed silence. When 
speeding towards the Rajaji filially sat down, he appeared exhausted. 
As the boat was bank, Rajaji said, “The ashes are pulling me.” 

At a condolence meeting at Calcutta, Rajaji poured out his 
feelings. “There is plenty of reasons to grieve for ourselves. 
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Socrates died for his work and Christ died for his faith. We did 
not believe that we could get any other example like that. 'Conquer 
hate by love/ said Mahatma Gandhi all these years and he was 
killed because he preached love. ‘Iswara is your name ; Allah is 
your name ; O ! Bhagwan, grant good sense to all our people/ he 
prayed everyday and therefore he was killed. He was killed 
because he preached all faiths were one and all names were God. 
Let us not lament. Let us be proud and let us deserve him.” 

Be worthy of the Mahatma. That was the goal that Rajaji 
set before the nation. He set the example by adhering to non¬ 
violence, truthfulness, moral uprightness and unflinching couragd 
of conviction. 

Rajaji did not find the duty of Governor quite suited to his 
nature. He wanted to be in the midst of decisions. He strained 
at the leash, eager to guide the moves which would bring benefits 
to the people. But, as the Governor of West Bengal, his state was 
that of an ornamental appendage. He could not even preside over 
Cabinet meetings, as was the practice formerly. But he was not 
cut off from the main stream of public administration. The Chief 
Minister, Dr. P.C. Ghosh, often consulted him on measures to reduce 
communal tension, to remove corruption, to wipe out adulteration, 
to improve the efficiency of the services. 

The interlude in West Bengal did not last long. 

Lord Mountbatten decided to demit office as Governor- 
General of India. Jawaharlal and Patel decided to bring Rajaji 
as the Governor-General of India. On hearing of his nomination, 
Rajaji wrote to patel. ‘‘You have fixed me up in Delhi. I have 
serious doubts as to how far I shall be of any use. If I can be of 
any use to you and Jawaharlalji, I do not mind being compelled to 
undergo the ordeal of Government House in New Delhi. A miracle 
may happen and make me really useful. That you have full confi¬ 
dence in me and extend your unbroken affection gives me such 
great pleasure than the official announcement which thiills all my 
untutored friends.” 

Patel, in his reply, noted, *‘The days of miracle are now gone, 
but I still find that you would be of great help to us when you come 
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to Delhi. After Bapu’s death, it is all the more essential that the 
remnant of his circle should pull its weight together and the counsels 
of each should be available to all. It is only because we are not 
looking at matters from too individualistic a point, of view that 
there is so much lack of cohesion and discipline in the ranks of the 
Congress. More and more collective thinking, as we used to have 
before, might put matters right and I am sure both in this sphere 
as well as in administrative matters, your advice would be most 
valuable,” 

Rajaji’s stay at West Bengal was .short, but sweet. He toured 
the State, understood the problems of the people, put across to his 
Ministers his view points which received the utmost consider¬ 
ation from the Cabinet. 

He entertained in his own individual style. He often enjoyed 
the company of his friend, Vijayaraghavachari. Central Ministers, 
political luminaries, belonging to diverse hues, philosophers and 
thinkers too came and stayed at Raj Bhavan. These contacts 
helped to dispel the ennui which otherwise threatened to envelop 
him. 

All parting is painful. 

It was painful for Rajaji to leave West Bengal. It was 
equally painful for the people to part from him. He set a noble 
example of renunciation at the time of leaving Raj Bhavan. As 
Governor, he had been the recipient of many gifts and presents. 
He looked upon them as public property. He argued that they 
had been give to him not in his personal capacity, but as 
offerings to the high office he held. So he directedh is personal 
staff to arrange for a dozen rosewood showcases. He packed all 
the gifts and souvenirs in the boxes and handed them over, after 
mustering the contents, to the Raj Bhavan staff. Singaravelu notes, 
‘T remember having made a personal appeal to him .to retain at 
least the ivory walking stick as it matched well his spunsilk shawl 
occasionally worn by him. Pat came the reply, ‘This walking 
stick, if I were to take, might one day be used as a lethal weapon 
against me by any criminal knowing the value of the stick, while 
walking along the Marina, unescorted by an ADC or a chaprasi’. 
This ivory tvalking slick still adorns the show-case of the Raj 
Bhavan in Calcutta.” 
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It was a proud moment for India. Rajaji assumed office as 
the first Indian Grovernor-GeneraJj of India. 

His old friend, Navaratna Rama Rao, greeted Rajaji. He also 
gave Rajaji a silver-handled walking-stick. 

Another friend of Salem days, VijayaraghavachaH, came to 
Delhi and congratulated Rajaji on his appointment to the high 
office. 


Someone asked him how he felt about his new office. He 
replied, “At the moment, it is like the feeling on the day of exami¬ 
nation result is out. But you should know that the feeling of exhila¬ 
ration vanishes suprisingly quickly with the commencement of the 
next session.” 

He retained a clear perspective of the ideals which Gandhiji 
had set before him, which had become part of his own very nature 
due to years of assiduous practice. He remained, untouched by 
the pomp and show of his office. He met his colleagues who 
managed the affairs of the nation, offered them freely, and frankly, 
his views on many complex situations. 

He maintained cordial relation with the diplomatic corps. 
K.P.S. Menon observed, “The secret of Rajaji’s appeal was that he 
was entirely true to himself. The Governor-Generalship sat lightly 
on his shoulders. The contrast between him and his diplomatic 
guests was startling. They would be dressed up in uniform, with 
gold braids, medals and decorations ; and he would be in his dhtii 

and shirt, spotlessly white and clean.He treated each of them 

not as His Excellency the Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary for X, Y or Z, but simply as a human being. With 
his delightful impishness, he established a personal relationship 
with them. And they responded warmly to this treatment.” 

The informality which he struck with the diplomats was rare, 
unusual, yet full of bounce and humour. Once, he cornered the 
Soviet Ambassador, Novikov. Rajaji asked him, “I did not see you 
at my installation ceremony.” Novikov tried to put in some vague 
excuse. “Oh, it was so hot for me to out in my uniform.” (The 
ceremony was held in June, the hottest month of Delhi). Rajaji 
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immediately commented, “That is why you should dress in our 
climate as I do. Shall I send you^a loin cloth and shirt ?“ 

Untrained in the ways of officialdom and unaware of subtle 
customs, Rajaji once lingered too long, chatting with the guests at a 
National Day Reception. His one-time Secretary, B.N. Ghakravarthy, 
noticed that Sir Archibald Nye, the British High Commissioner, was 
fidgeting, restlessly. On enquiry, Ghakravarthy learnt that Nye had 
a dinner at his own house, but could not leave till the Governor- 
General left. Ghakravarthy tactfully moved closer to Rajaji and 
told in hushed undertone, “Sir, it is time for you to leave.” He 
looked a little puzzled. But when the matter was explained to him, 
he quickly retreated. 

At parties, Rajaji mixed with the guests. He exchanged greet¬ 
ings, stopped to cut jokes or to enquire about someone’s health or 
to offer a tip. 

He moved round the country. He met people, gave a patient 
hearing to their problems, tried to resolve them through the normal 
channels of administration. Jawaharlal consulted him on all 
important matters, Patel came to him to have the benefit of his 
advice. Rajaji thus remained a vital co-ordinating force at the 
hub of Central administration. 

He assuaged the feelings of Muslims, told them to forget the 
past, to foster the courage to merge with the community, to claim 
for themselves their rightful place in the secular society. His 
Secularism was seen at its best when he went to Madras to lay the 
foundation stone of the extensions to the Muslim orphanage build¬ 
ings. He learnt that the Madras Government, led by Omandur 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, had refused the usual grant to the orphan¬ 
age on the plea that it was a communal body. Rajaji stated 
that the minorities had the right to run their own institutions 
and that the Government was bound to support them as they 
are integral part of the Indian Nation. He added, ‘Tf the 
Government have not paid, they will have to pay with compound 
interest.” His word brought the desired result. The grant to the 
orphanage was released by the Madras Government. 

The Constituent Assembly discussed the new set-up of the 
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administration. The new Constitution provided for a national 
Government with the President at the apex of power. It was 
decided that the new Constitution would come into force on 26th 
January, 1950. 

Jawaharlal wanted to retain Rajaji as the first President of 
India. But there was a strong group opposed to the move. One 
section firmly negated the plea for the continuance of Rajaji, put 
forth the claim of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

It looked as if Rajaji had come to the end of the road as far 
as service in positions of authority in the administrative net work 
was concerned. He returned to Madras, settled down to a quiet 
life, eager to savour literature, to try his hand at writing, to ponder 
over the truth that would lead him to Cxod. 

With a few days of his return to Madras, he was afflicted by 
eye trouble. For nearly tw'o months, he could neither read nor 
write. He had to depend on one of his young friends. V.P. Raman, 
(Raman’s father had served Rajaji as the Municipal Engineer in 
Salem in 1917), to read the letters which came from far and 
wide. Among the pile of letters were formal invitations, requests 
for interview’s, appeal for financial aid or for solution to personal 
problems. There were also letters from old colleagues, including 
Jawaharlal and Patel, seeking his views on national issues. Patel 
was so concerned about Rajaji’s eye trouble that he, in a letter to 
Nehru, hoped that Rajaji would recover quickly. 

The malady which afflicted him caused much anxiety. His 
daughter, Namagiri, stood by him, tended him, looked after his 
comfort. Devadas dropped in, occasionally, to give him a personal 
review of the developments in Delhi. 

For two months, Rajaji w'as virtually blind. But he was not 
inactive. He absorbed the informations, conveyed through letters 
and read out by Raman. He dictated his replies to those letters 
which deserved them. 

Gradually, the ailment which threatened to leave him blind 
for ever lost its virulence and intensity. Days slipped by. First, 
the darkness gave place to misty, dull, insipid vagueness. Later^ 
the eyes could get the feel of things, could clearly discern patterns 
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and faces. They could enjoy, once again, the splash of the colours 
of nature, the shades of flowers in all their glory, the beauty of 
the sun rise. 

With the return of eye sight came the call from Jawaharlal to 
join the Central Cabinet. There was need for hi^ counsel. Why 
should he waste his time at Madras when the nation demanded his 
service. Would he join as the first chairman of the planning Com¬ 
mission ? It was a challenging post, a position from where he could 
monitor the progress in all fields of activities. But a further probe 
led him to the conclusion that it did not offer him real scope to 
watch the actual implementation of his ideas. So he turned down 
t he offer. 

Then came the invitation to join the Central Cabinet as a 
Minister without protfolio. Rajaji wondered whether he should 
accept the offer. But his colleagues, Nehru and Patel, wanted him 
at Delhi. They wanted him to act as a medium through whom 
they could sort out their differences. The Prime Minister and the 
Home Minister, despite their best intentions to work in harmony, 
often found themselves at logger heads. There was temparamental 
differences, conceptual divergencies, personal incongruities which 
made it, at times, very difficult for them to function as a team. 
Fervent nationalism, aided by the touch of the Mahatma’s leader¬ 
ship, had reduced the incompatability in their basic temperaments. 
But there were still many irritants which stood in the way of 
complete understanding, major conflicts on the style and tempo of 
economic and political development. 

It was as a bridge between the two, who held the main 
strings of national administration, that Rajaji was inducted into 
the Central Cabinet. 

There was some debate whether it was not a come down for 
Rajaji. He had occupied the highest executive post, had served as 
the Governor—General. He had thus, at least theoretically, been 
on a level higher than that of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
Ministers. 

Such theoretical considerations, however, did not hold back 
Rajaji. He w'as above such limitations. He.saw every opportunity 
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to serve the cause whidl he chetiAsd, ev«y chsaiCT to push 
thetiationatew mote steps fotYfatd to the gpal which Gamiiliji 
had clearly defined as worthy of exploitation. Position and 
status held no lute for him. When the nation needed him as 
the Governor-General, he served in that capacity. When his two 
comrades in the national struggle wanted him at Delhi, expected him 
to apply, by his very presence, the balm to the exacerbations and 
acerbity caused by their conflicting attitudes, Rajaji could not shirk 
the responsibility. He subscribed to the view that both Nehru 
and Patel had to be there, right at the apex of power, so that the 
nation might get the benefit of their lofty vision and sense of 
purpose. To bring about the requisite co-ordination so that the 
two did not drag in different directions, but worked cohesively, 
Rajaji joined the Central Cabinet. 

Rajaji acted as the harmonising force. 

He succeeded, to a large extent, in shaping events, in keeping 
the conflicts between the two Titans from reaching a stage of no¬ 
return. He tried to bring about a rapproachement between 
Jawaharlal and Patel over the question of the person who should 
be elected as Congress President. Jawaharlal supported the candi¬ 
dature of Acharya Kripalani. Sardar Patel tacitly stood behind 
Purushottam Das Tandon. 

The tussle over who should be the President of the Congress 
led to controversies. It threatened to upset the tenuous balance, 
worked out by Patel and Nehru. There was a tinge of acerbity in 
the air around. 

In a letter to Patel, on 25th August, 1950, Nehru observed, 
“On my way back from office, late this evening, I dropped in at 
Rajaji’s place. In the course of our conversation, he mentioned 
that you did not think I would act up to what I had said in the 
event of Tandon’s election. That, in fact, I would adjust myself to 
the new situation. I was a little surprised to learn this for I had 
thought I had made myself perfectly clear... . I am absolutely clear 
in my mind that in the event of Tandon’s election I should treat 
it as a vote of no confidence in me by Congressmen or at any rate 
by those who vote in the presidential election. As a result of 
this, I cannot function in the Congress Working Committee or other 
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executives. As a further consequence, I cannot continue as Prime 
Minister." 

Two days later,- Rajaji wrote to Patel, advising the latter to 
lull all rumours of a major rift jjetween the Prime Minister and the 
Deputy Prime Minister. “It appears that much mischief has 
been done already, yet something may be done to retrieve what has 
been sadly confused. A joint public statement issued by you and 
Jawaharlalji would be a great relief to the public. It should be 
true 100 per cent and yet effective.’ 

Rajaji then enclosed a draft statement. “It is true that the 
Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister of India hold very 
different views about some of the candidates now standing for 
election and they hold these views very strongly. But in spite of 
this, we both hold the view that the decision of policies depend on 
the Congress that will meet at Nasik and the election of one or 
another of the candidate cannot be taken as a vote for any parti¬ 
cular policy as far as we are concerned. We wish to state 
emphatically that this election is not to be regarded as proof of any 
parting of the ways between us. 

“The electors may and should exercise their votes freely 
without any idea of pleasing either of us. The Congress will decide 
any question that may be raised as to the policy that should bo 
followed by Congressmen and nothing may be taken for granted 
on the basis of this election." 

Patel saw the logic behind Rajaji’s suggestion. He took the 
initiative in offering the olive branch to Pandit Nehru. 

Thus the storm was averted. 

Of course, the election of Tandon, (He scored l,v306 votes), 
with a lead cf 274 voles over Kripalani, was a blow to Pandit 
Nehru. But the statement on the relative significance of the 
election.^, issued jointly by him and Patel, abated his agony. So, he 
did not insist on implementing the threat he held out earlier. He 
bore the reverse with courage, drawing strength from the conviction 
that the nation needed him at the helm of affairs. ■ 

Political pundits interpreted the result as a sign of growing 
dis.satisfaction with Nehru’s policies. Some experts on national 
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affairs saw, in the result of the contest, a furthering of the prestige 
of Sardar Patel. 

But both Nehru and Patel were democrats enough to accept, 
sportingly, the result of a contest which had nothing to do with the 
administrative machinery. They held each other in great regard. 
When they thought they could not pull together, they recollected 
their last meetings with the Mahatma. During the meetings, the 
Mahatma had directed them to forget their differences and to 
work as a team. The Mahatma held the view that Nehru and Patel 
formed a composite unit. Each possessed qualities which the other 
did not have. Only as a cohesive unit could they function to the 
best interests of the nation. 

The Mahatma’s directive—it turned out to be his death wish 
—acted as the brake which averted the slide down to a breaking 
point. The presence of Rajaji helped reduce the intensity of the 
pain wliich surged through one or the other of the two over policies 
and programmes. 

Rajaji carried out the difficult task with consummate skill. 
He performed the tight rope-w’alking with delicacy, deftness and 
dexterity. His task was made easy because he enjoyed the confi¬ 
dence of both Nehru and Patel. He could talk to them on equal 
terms, pick out the flaws in their stands, help them understand and 
appreciate the views of each other and thus hammer out a common 
approach to the problems of national Government. 

Sardar Patel, despite the immense influence he had over the 
Parly, (a fact demonstrated by the victory of Tandon), realised 
that Nehru, with his youthful dynamism, had a mass appeal. 
Nehru was the darling of the Indian people. He had been nomi¬ 
nated by the Mahatma as his heir. Patel conceded that if it came 
to the parting of the way.s, he would quit, making it easier for 
Nehru to give the nation the requisite leadership. 

The death of Sardar Patel, in December, 1950, marked the 
end of an era. Rajaji felt the loss intensively. He flew to Bombay 
to attend the funeral. As the body was consigned to the fire, tears 
vs’elled up in Rajaji’s eyes. A man with sterling virtues, a patriot 
who had clear vision and farsight, a nationalist who had given his 
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all to the nation, an able administrator who had held the helm of 
administration with confidence was dead. With his death, the 
composite whole that.Nehru and Patel formed at the apex became 
extinct. 

Rajaji succeeded Patel as Home Minister. 

The major problem which faced him was the guerilla move¬ 
ment in Andhra areas , of Madras province. Razakars were still 
running missions of destruction and disruption. The Communists 
were active, were trying to build a base in the Telengaiia region. 

Rajaji deputed the Intelligence Agency chief to make a 
detailed study of the situation. He piloted the Preventive Detention 
Act through Parliament. It was an Act which found critical notes 
from the Opposition. Even many Congressmen felt that the Act 
smacked of authoritarianism. But Rajaji defended the move, stated 
that the minimum powers, necessary to secure the security of the 
nation, had to be assumed by .the Government. He introduced 
enough protective measures to avert the possibility of the Act turn¬ 
ing into a Frankenstein Monster. 

His advice was sought on preparing the First Five Year Plan, 
in handling the delicate Kashmir question, in preparing for the 
first national elections under the new dispensation. 

In December, 1951, Rajaji resigned from the Central Cabinet. 
He resigned because he found that his views often ran counter to 
the ideas of Pandit Nehru. The differences were basic. Nehru 
was pushing firmly forward with his plan of Socialism. So long as 
Patel was alive, Nehru had kept his plan in cold storage, But, 
with Patel out of the scene, Nehru made a determined bid to bring 
massive reforms which would change the direction of develop¬ 
ment. 


Rajaji returned to Madras, hopeful of spending the rest of 
his life in literary activities, in meditation, in offering counsel to 
the leaders and to the people. 

But he was dragged back into the centre of the political arena 
after the general elections in 1952. The Congress suffered a 
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reverse in the elections in Madras Province. It was unexpected. 
The Congress managed to secure only 152 seats in a House of 375. 
There were 62 independant MLAs. An equal number of MLAs 
belonged to the Communist bloc. There was another solid group of 
38 MLAs of the Krishikar Lok Party. T. Prakasam, who had left 
the Congress, tried to weave a Democratic front and to assume the 
Chief Minister’s office. 

The Congress looked wan and pale. They saw no way out 
of the dismal situation. They ran hither, thither and everywhere, 
hoping to find some route through which they could retain the hold 
of the Party over the State. 

On 29th March, 1952, the Madras Congress passed a resolu- 
tion, moved by C. Subramaniam. The re.solution read, “The 
Madras Legislature Congress Party is strongly of the opinion that in 
the present political situation in the State, the services of an 
eminent statesman like Sri. C. Rajagopalachari are needed and, 
therefore, request Sri C. Rajagopalachari to take over the leadership 

of the Congress party in the State Legislature.” 

% 

Rajaji vacillated. He wondered whether he should plunge, 
once again, into the centre of politics. But when Subramaniam 
and another Congress leader, Soundaram Ramachandran, turned 
up with a letter from Jawaharlal Nehru, beseeching Rajaji to take 
over the leadership of the Congress leadership, Rajaji relented. 

On 31st March, Kamaraj presented a resolution, proposing 
the election of Rajaji as the leader of the Congress Legislature 
Party. The resolution was approved. Kamraj revealed that 
Rajaji had been reluctant to accept the responsibility as his health 
was fragile. Kamraj added that Rajaji, by acceding to the request 
of the Party, had put country before self. 

After assuming office, Rajsyi., in a broadcast to the people, 
over the AIR on ICth April. 1952, stated, “I feel 'I shall have 
the goodwill of all good and patriotic people and their sincere 
cooperation in their respective spheres, be it in Government offices 
and in the bazars or in other places where the public are served... 
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Every responsible citizen should deem himself a judge bound by 
the fundamental laws of fair play which are the same as what is 
embedded injudicial procedure minus the formalities....I'here is 
no problem in our policies other than the problem of poverty and 
distress.*’ 

It was, therefore, the attack on poverty and distress which 
formed the main plank of his policy. 

By the time he took over as Chief Minister, Rajaji was con¬ 
vinced that controls affected the nation adversely. He saw the 
roots of corruption reaching for support to the fertile soil provided 
by controls. He decided to strike against it by scrapping the food 
control measures. Rajaji took Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, who was the Food 
Minister at the Centre, into confidence. He told Kidwai that the 
State had a reserve of 4} lakh tons of food—a reserve which would 
provide the requisite buffer. He suggested that the control might 
be lifted. Kidwai gave the green signal. 

There was official resistance. Some senior officers felt that 
the decontrol of food might cause chaoas. Rajaji clearly espied 
the advantage latent in the proposed move. He scoffed at all 
opposition to his move. He said, “Every change is necessarily 
atten'.lcd with some inconvenience at the outset. But the change is 
certainly worth while.” 

Presenting to the public the decision to decontrol food, Rajaji 
noted, “Farmers and dealers, you will no longer be under harassing 
restrictions... Unwatched and unharassed by officials, we should 
all endeavour to demonstrate that we can be honest and God-fear¬ 
ing and prove ourselves worthy of the trust imposed on us... 
...Farmers, there is no need to hide and walk under cover as if you 
did not own what you possessed. You are free and can dispose of as 
you choose of what is yours.” 

The decontrol of food was a major success. Kidwai took the 
cue, brought it on the national scene a few months later. 

Concerned with wiping out poverty, Rajaji brought legislation 
to protect the handloom industry. He gave a big hand to the 
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industry by exhorting the people “to buy handloom cloth to 
feed the families of the handloom weavers who follow an honest 
and noble profession.” He asserted that mills should not manu¬ 
facture dhotis and saris, that these items should be produced by 
the handloom sector and its five million weavers. 

The tenancy reform which he introduced for providing relief 
to the poor tenants of Tanjore brought rich dividends. The 
Community Development scheme received a fillip. The future held 
out by the First Five Year Plan was explained by Rajaji to the 
Common people. Only by hard work, he said, could the nation 
progress. He said, “I am convinced that we can succeed only if we 
men feci that it is dishonourable and unpatriotic and bad policy 
for each one of us, even from the most selfish point of view, to fall 
below standards in work...Our basic shortage is a shortage in the 
patriotic urge to work. This shortage is observed at all levels and 
affects all aspects of our national life.” 

Rajaji faced two major troubles with exceptional skill and 
strength. 

One was the strike by Madras policemen. They demanded 
higher wages, more facilities, lesser working hours. Rajaji reacted, 
rather sternly, to the strike. He could not brook the idea of 
militant union activity by the arm of the Government, sptecially 
entrusted with the task of maintaining law and order. He entrust¬ 
ed the army with the duties performed by the police under normal 
conditions. He recovered the weapons in the possession of striking 
policemen. He revoked the recognition accorded to the police 
union. 

These steps clearly indicated that the regime would not 
buckle down under pressure, that the normal duties of the police 
would be performed, for such time as it was necessary, by army 
personnel. The realisation that the crippling impact of the strike 
had been lost due to the ^>roinpt action, taken by Rajaji, forced 
many policemen to have a rethinking. The strike petered off. 

It was a similar step which he wanted the Central Govern¬ 
ment to take when railway employees struck work in 1952. The 
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attempt to dislocate communication and thus to hold the nation to> 
ransom was something which roused the ire of Rajaji. He saw no 
reason why the railway employees should resort to strike. Perhaps, 
it was yet another move by the Communists, (whom he had dubbed 
then as Enemy Number One), to exploit the growing discontent in 
the country and to make a bold bid to gain power.* But Raj^i 
once again saw clearly the way out of the tangle. He wrote to 
Pandit Nehru, suggesting to him the temporary enlistment of army 
personnel to run the trains and to protect the track. He also 
suggested that the Central Government should issue a stiff warning 
to the striking employees, advise them to rejoin duty within three 
days of issue of the warning, hold out stem action against those who 
still refused to rejoin duty. 

The firm stand of the Central Government took the sting out 
of the strike. Railwaymen, after the first burst of enthusiasm, 
wavered. They had second thoughts about a confrontation with 
the Government. The will to fight lost its edge. The employees 
gradually returned to work. And the strike ended, like a damp 
squib. 

Rajaji kept a watch over the legislators, curbed their tendency 
to interfere in day-to-day administration. He directed the MLAs 
to work in their constituencies, to keep in touch with the people, 
to understand the difficulties of the people and to bring them to 
his notice. But he directed them not to pressurise the local ad¬ 
ministration to get things done. The MLAs, he said, should bring 
all problems to him or present them before the House. Suitable 
action, Rajaji indicated, would be initiated to solve the problems. 

This was a step which went a long way in freeing the 
administrative machinery from the debilitating, rather braking 
effect of the interference of representatives of the people. Thus the 
administrative machiney functioned more smoothly and effectively. 
There was no dual control, no confusion about the source of real 
power, no ambiguity about the actions to be taken. All orders came 
from above, through the normal channels of administration. They 
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were the results of mature consideration, careful thinking. The 
MLAs knew their role in the order of things. The officials knew 
their powers and had the freedom to exercise those powers. Thus 
administrative efficiency was achieved. 

The mounting demand for a separate State of Andhra, com¬ 
prising the Telugu speaking populace of Madras Provice. gained 
momentum. There were riots in the areas. Students abstained 
from classes ; politicians resorted to Satyagrahas. The law and 
order situation too caused concern. 

Rajaji stood firmly against the demand. He considered 
lingustic reorganisation of the country unrealistic, dangerous and 
pregnant with unpleasant consequences. 

The tide moved against him. The self-immolation of Potti 
Sriramulu, over the question of formation of the State of Andhra, 
put the demand beyond the realm of logic and reason. Mass 
upsurge, roused by passions, filled with inane rage, piqued by the 
stern stand of the State regime, reached a crescendo. Public 
reaction to the death of Sriramulu reache<l boiling point. Public 
fury seethed and raged and threatened to engulf the entire Telugu 
speaking area in the cauldron of violence and disturbance. 

The Central leadership yielded to the pressure. Andhra 
State was carved out of the Madras Province. The move set the 
pattern for the lingustic reorganisation of the country. 

Rajaji could not agree with the decision. He moaned the 
fact that the concept of Indian nationalism was getting diluted by 
linguistic and regional passions, by parochial feelings and narrow 
prejudices. 

The formation of Andhra marked a change in the position of 
the Congress in the truncated Madras State. The Congress, by 
itself, gained a clear majority. There was no longer any need for 

an able, generally acceptable leader like Rajaji to steer the ship of 
State. 

The educational reform, which Rajaji conceived, gave the 
ever for those who now planned to oust him. He was no longer 
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an indispensable concomitant of Congress power. He was an 
expendable item. 

So a concerted move was made to ease Rajaji out of office. 
The educational reforms, which Rajaji prepared and presented, was 
criticised as a sly attempt to impose traditional education according 
to the trade or profession of the children*s parents. Rajaji had 
come up with the proposals, only because he knew ‘from bitter 
personal experience how our official machinery breaks down most 
miserably, when Government has to handle stores or run a work¬ 
shop or a transport or a business in grains or cloth or steel or 
cement. But the disease is traceable to the wrong early education.’ 
To rectify this mistake, Rajaji came up with the scheme which 
provided for vocational training for children of artisans. The 
move, however, got bogged down in doubts and misunderstandings. 

The opposition to the proposed reforms by Congressmen, 
ably led Kamaraj, irked Rajaji. He realised that he was no longer 
vital to the Madras Congress. He had stabilised the Party during 
the time of need. He had made it possible for the Congress to 
assume power in 1952 when there was gloom all around. He had 
served his purpose. 

He relinquished office, sad that his humane move to reforrn- 
the educatiional field had met with such opposition. But there was 
no bitterness in his heart, no malice in his response. 

Life opened out other pastures for him to browse. 

He now had time to delve into the classics, to dig out original 
interpretations of religious books, to give a simplified version of the 
epics —the Ramayana and the Mdfuibharata —for children. 

He also presented, over AIR, a series of weekly programme.*;,. 
FABLES, which gave moral education through interesting tales. 

The political developments in the country received constant 
attention from him. He watched, with dismay, the new direction 
given to the Congress by Jawaharlal at the Avadi session. There was 
something alien to his very being in the militant Socialist concept 
accepted by the Congress a» the road to prog^esa. Rsyaji wrote to* 
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Nehru, presenting his views. Nehru replied, justifying the. turn he 
had given to Indian democracy. 

There was a big gap in their thinking. And there was none 
who could act as a bridge between the two. The parting of the 
ways had come. 

For Rajaji, it was a painful moment. He still held Nehru in 
great esteem, accepted the pre-eminent stature that Nehru had 
among the leaders of the country. 

But he refused to lie low or to keep silence when he felt that 
some of the moves of Jawaharlal went against the very grain of 
Gandhism. He had always been bold enough to trail a lonely path, 
once he was convinced that he was right in the choice of his route. 
He had, in 1942, taken a stand which was counter to the view of the 
Mahatma. It was a similar situation in which he found himself 
in 1956. He left the Congress with which he had been associated 
for nearly fifty years. He thus gained the liberty to express his 
comments and criticisms boldly. He became the most stern and 
relentless critic of the regime. 

There were many things which displeased Rajaji. He felt un¬ 
happy when more and more Governmental controls were introduced. 
Many spheres of activities, which could, in his view, be left to private 
enterprise, were taken over by the State. There was a massive dose of 
State ownership which bore signs of latent Communism. The high 
investment in heavy industries, which became for Pandit Nehru the 
modern temples of India, too roused doubts in Rajaji. Gandhism 
had conceived the growth of a net work of cottage industries, spread 
all over the country, providing the economic panacea to the mount¬ 
ing proverty in the villages. Gandhiji had thought of Panchayat 
Raj, of each village community becoming self-sufficient to a large 
extent, of a form of administration where the evils of centralisation 
would be eliminated. The Mahatma had repeatedly pleaded for a 
complete revamping of the social structure on the basis of his ideal 
of trusteeship. The entry of the Government into almost all fields 
of development resulted in increased controls and fetters. In turn, 
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the machinery got clogged down by the ubiquitous red tape, became 
inert due to topheavy hierarchial pyramids, lost the capacity to 
deliver the goods. Corruption became rampant. Much of the 
development funds got siphoned out to meet the establishment 
expenses. Benefits which finally reached the people-*-rather benefits 
which finally trickled down to them—had no relation to the grand 
strategy behind the moves. Only an infinitismally insignificant part 
of the funds really got utilised for the purpose for which funds were 
allotted. 

Rajaji through The Sumrajya, voiced his resentment. He 
assumed the role of the watchdog of Indian democracy. He had 
causes aplenty, causes which needed a closer look, causes which 
clamoured for attention. He brought incisive logic, clear analytical 
evaluation and bold probing to bear upon every aspect of life. He 
pricked and probed, became the mDst strident opposition in the 
country. 

The critical notes, struck by Rajaji, did not, however, make 
any impact on the personal relationship between him and Pandit 
Nehru. Nehru was convinced that Rajaji was not motivated by any 
base desires. He espied the need for someone with the wisdom and 
experience of Rajaji to pick out the flaws in the system, to focus 
attention on the demerits of the plans and schemes of the Govern¬ 
ment. Nehru found it difficult to subscribe to the stand of Rajaji, 
but he did not try to muffle the critical comments, did not take it 
as a personal affront. Rajaji observed, “My disagreements with 
Nehru dont matter. Underneath it all, we like each other. There 
isn’t anyone who could do as well in his place.” 

Rajaji retained his mental vigour as he approached his 80th 
year. His figure was fragile, weak. But the intellect remained 
sharp and analytical. He wrote profusely, kept in touch with the 
leaders of diverse political thoughts, found happiness in being honest 
and frank about the fragilities which hampered the progress of the 
nation. 

The death of Devadas Gandhi at Bombay, in 1957, was sudden, 
unexpected. Rajaji received the news with a deep sense of shock. 
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The future of his widowed daughter, Lakshmi, became a matter of 
concern. It was fate, cruel fate which had taken away, in the 
prime of youth, one of the pillars of his life, Devadas. 

The death of Devadas was a personal loss. Memories eddied 
through him. He had first met Devadas when the latter was ably 
and competently propagating Hindi in South India. From the ’20s, 
Rajaji and Devadas had been in close touch wiih each other. They 
shared many ideas and ideals. Tho bonds of marital relationship 
■only furthered a link which had already been forged, tested and 
found to be strong and sturdy. 

Nehru condoled the death of Devadas. Rajaji appreciated 
the kind gesture of Nehru who sent Indira Gandhi to receive 
Lakshmi, personally, on her arrival at Delhi. It was a gesture of a 
man who could separate out personal friendship and political opposi¬ 
tion, and keep the fire of love alive despite the dampness spread by 
diverse views. 

Rajaji bore the pains of the personal tragedy with courage. 
The essence of the Oita helped him accept the cruel blow with resig¬ 
nation. He did not lose himself in grief. Instead, hepltmged 
deeper into the tasks which demanded his attention. He became 
more vociferous and insistent in the demand for the growth of a 
two Party system which would give the requisite teeth to Indian 
democracy. He argued : “The successful functioning of parliament¬ 
ary democracy depends on two factors ; first, on a broad measure 
of agreement among all clases of citizens about the objectives of the 
government ; secondly, on the existence of a two-party system in 
which each of the big political groups possesses effective and conti¬ 
nuous leadership and is strong enough to take over the responsibili¬ 
ties of government when the majority of the country’s voters wish it. 
If political opinion does not succeed in crystallising into two fairly 
evenly balanced groups, the semblance of democracy will not be 
there. When one party remains always in power and dissent is 
dissipated, among unorganized individuals and relatively insigni¬ 
ficant groups, which do not and cannot coalesce, government will 
inevitably become totalitarian.” 
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It was totalitari?inism which Rajaji wanted to avert. It v/as- 
democracy which he wanted to strengthen. 

The stalwarts of the freedom movemen t passed away, one by 
one. Maulana Azad, with whom Rajaji had worked dinring the days 
of the national struggle, had his memoirs published posthumously 
under the title, India Wins Freedom. The book created much Contro¬ 
versy. Azad had stated, in his book, that Patel had died of a guilty 
conscience because he had, as Home Minister, failed to ensure that 
Gandhiji’s life was saved. Rajaji found this assertion ‘unrelated to 
what really happened.’ But Rajaji refused to criticise Azad. He 
said, “I don’t want to say unkind things about the dead...Azad is 
now mixed with the Universal Spirit...” 

The idea was gaining ground that Indian democracy was 
losing its vitality due to lack of an organised opposition. There 
was need for two Parties to emerge on the national ..cene. The 
Parties should have clear political ideas, should have distinct pro¬ 
grammes and policies. I’he Congress, with its tilt towards Socialism 
and State planning, provided one type of political solution to the 
problems which haunted the nation. So Rajaji conceived the evolu¬ 
tion of a Party which would give more scope for individual freedom, 
which would believe in minimum interference by the Government 
machinery, which would plead for Gandhian concept of trustee¬ 
ship. 

The idea which he conceived gained in momentum when 
Minoo Masani, who had been, for quite some time, presenting the 
voice of dissent in Parliament, met Rajaji in May, 1959. They had 
come to Bangalore to address a meeting at the Town Hall. Ihe 
crowd cheered when the lean, thin, fragile figure of Rajaji appeared 
on the platform. Thunderous ovation echoed through the Hall. 
Rajaji responded to the mob. 

Masani made a hard hitting speech, taking Pandit Nehru to 
task for the slant given to Indian democracy. He lashed out at 
Nehru for injecting a massive dose of Socialism which would attenu¬ 
ate the basic character of Indian society. 
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Rsyaji, who spoke after Masani, was more scathing. Masani 
recorded, ‘*Kajaji started by saying that I was a parliamentarian and 
therefore did not use strong words, but that he was free to do so. 
He started by describing Nehru’s policies as those of a megalo> 
maniac. The crowd cheered Rajaji to the echo.” 

Masani discussed with Rajaji the programme for a new Party 
which would reflect their policies. Rajaji felt that he was too old 
to take the lead. But his friends pressed him. He relented. It was 
decided to form the Swatantra Party. 

The Party was formally launched at a public meeting held at 
Madras on 8th June, 1958. Rajaji explained his understanding of 
the situation, stated that Socialism killed individual effort. With¬ 
out individual effort, there could be no progress. 

Rajaji saw the Swatantra Party as a movement, as the spear¬ 
head for resurrecting moral values and principles. Like Gandhi, 
Rajaji too believed that only by ensuring the character and quality 
of the Indian masses could the nation really progress. No hurried 
programme, however effective it might have been on alien grounds, 
could bring economic and social justice unless it was rooted in the 
traditions and customs of the land. 

To many, Rajaji’s plea appeared to be a feeble attempt to put 
the clock back, to be an exercise in conservatism, an effort to main¬ 
tain the ^us qm. Only a few people realised that Rajaji was 
presenting to the nation the values and virtues which had been the 
main props of Indian society. The loss of these traditional assets, 
Rajaji argued, would make the nation lose its roots. He stated, 
explaining the rationale for the Swatantra Party, “Rightly or 
wrongly, I feel that it would be a lapse from duty if I remain 
silent when I sense danger and damage. Others might fear to 
speak but my loyalty and affection give me the courage to speak 
and write, even fiercely when I feel fiercely. The measure of my 
faith in Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s integrity and qualities of heart is 
the i9easuF0 of my cowsage in this respect. The dynamic that 
impels me to \tArn k jso* of any base kind, but a sense of duty— a. 
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feeling that when those who could have more effectively warned 
and advised are not available, (the hand of death having deprived 
the nation of their wisdom). I who remain would be untrue to the 
trust and the love that they had been bestowing on me, if preferring 
quiet and ease, I kept silence...There is nothing so important for the 
leader and ruler of a great, big nation, as independent and fearless 
advice. There is nothing so bad for the nation as for its guide and 
ruler to live in a place of mirrors where he sees, wherever he turns, 
only his own reflection.” 

The Swatantra Party had a reasonable amount of success in 
the general elections of 1962. But the Party, with its stress on 
relaxation of controls, its opposition to nationalisation of indus* 
tries, its plea for greater incentives for personal effort, became 
identified as a Party of rightist elements. This was an image, 
totally unrelated to the reality of the situation. The valid reasons, 
which were pre.sented for relaxation af controls, for giving a boost 
to industrial effort by private sector, for turning to basic education 
and farming and cottage industries were lost in the strident notes 
of popular slogans and cliches which had mass appeal. 

Rajaji clung on, tenaciously, to his views. He kept up the 
tempo of criticism, pitted himself against all forms of controls, 
carried a relentless attack against the continued hold of power at 
the Centre by the Congress. 

In 1967, he supported the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, 
brought out the miracle, displaced the Congress regime and replaced 
it by a Government formed by the DMK. 

The Swatantra Party did not do well in the general elections in 
1967. The results did not dampen Rajaji’s enthusiasm. He 
bemoaned the weakening of national leadership owing to the loss of 
moral stamina, weakening of eternal principles and values, devalua¬ 
tion of political integrity and uprightness. 

There were other causes for which he fought. 

He compaigned against BCG vaccination. He held the view 
that the efficacy of the vaccine had not been proved conclusively. 
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World peace became a cherishable objective. He wrote to the 
leaders of various nations, specially to President Kennedy and 
Comrade Khruschev, asking them to stop nuclear tests and to sign a 
non>proliferation treaty. His quest for finding a solution to the 
mounting radio-active blasts by the major countries, racked by 
mutual suspicion, took him, for the first and only time in his life, 
beyond the boundaries of India. 

In 1962, Rajaji led the delegation, sent by Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, to plead for a ban on nuclear tests. The other members 
of the delegation were R.R. Diwakar and B. Shiva Rao. Nehru, 
despite his differences with Rajaji, instructed the Indian Embassy 
at Washington, to extend all courtesies to Rajaji. B.K. Nehru 
received the delegation, arranged for Rajaji’s visit to the White 
House. B.K. Nehru’s report of the meeting of Rajaji with Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy makes interesting reading. “I took the delegation to 
see President Kennedy. We had hardly sat down in the waiting 
room...which was, incidentally, the Cabinet Room of the United 
States—when the door opened, a young man walked in briskly, 
shook hands ail around and took us into another room a short dis¬ 
tance away where flash bulbs popped, television lights shone and 
batteries of cameramen started taking our pictures. I recall clearly 
Rajaji looking up to the man on his left, (who was a whole twelve 
inches taller than he) and saying in a very gentle voice, ‘Am I in 
the presence of the President of the United States ?’ It was obvious 
that Rajaji, having been used to the pomp and ceremony of the 
Viceroy’s House, was totally unprepared for the informality of the 
White House and had not realised, till the photographing started, 
that the young man who had led him in was President Kennedy 
himself I” 

R.R. Diwakar recorded, “The U.S. President received u» 
with great respect and cordiality. Instead of only 20 minutes which 
were scheduled, he spent 75 minutes with us. It was a very in¬ 
formal, but intensely serious conversation and Kennedy seemed to 
be touched by Rajaji’s way of putting the problem of stopping 
radiation injury to the whole of humanity on a high level. We 
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were told later that Kennedy had remarked that the talk had 
a civilising quality about it.” 

Rajaji was received at the United Nations. The Secretary- 
General U. Thant welcomed Rajaji, listened to Rajaji’s suggestion 
that the General Assembly should pass a resolution^ calling upon 
both USA and USSR to stop all nuclear tests. Rajaji pleaded that 
the General Assembly should make a serious bid to bring about a 
total ban on nuclear tests, exhorted the UN to hold out the threat of 
expulsion from the world body if the nations failed to observe the 
ban on nuclear proliferation. G.V. Narasimhan, who was present, 
interjected, “Rajaji, if we were to expel Member Stales for non-com¬ 
pliance with General Assembly resolutions, we would soon be in the 
happy position of having no members loft.” 

Rajaji was well looked after during his stay abroad. The 
Indian Embassy staff arranged his visit, provided him all facilities, 
ensured that he got the food of his taste. He came back, hopeful 
of the result of his personal contact with President Kennedy. 

Eager to do his bit for reducing tension which was the real 
cause for nuclear explosions, Rajaji contacted Comrade Khruschev 
and pressed him to unilaterally announce the cessation of nuclear 
tests. He shared the excitement that gripped the world when 
Russia sent its first satellite of the earth, the Sputnik. In the 
race for space, Russia had gained an edge. The feat gave the 
USSR a clear advantage over the USA ; hence USSR should take 
the lead and unilaterally abandon nuclear test. 

Such pleas received careful attention from the world leaders. 
But national considerations and political predilections stood in the 
way of nuclear disaimament. Rajaji continued his campaign. He 
saw the danger latent in increasing the radio active waste in the 
environment. The devastation at HIROSHIMA and NAGASAKI 
stayed etched in his mind, vividly. There was, in his opinion, no 
future for mankind unless sanity would dawn and man recoiled from 
more destructive experiments with the powerful atom. 

The Kashmir problem caused him much agony. He analysed 
it from a moral plane, castigated the Government for trying to 
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wriggle out of the solemn assurance given at the time-of cease-’fire 
that a plebiscite would be held under UN supervision. He criticised 
the detention of Sheikh Abdullah, pressed for a polic^r of mutual 
consultation and agreement so that Indo-Pak amity could be 
restored. 

His stand on Kashmir was unpopular, unacceptable to the 
vast majority of the people. Yet, he boldly, almost defiantly, 
presented his case. It was the morality behind his stand which gave 
him the will to withstand public criticism. 

On the issue of Hindi too, he found that he could not accept 
the official line. He had hoped to see Hindi accepted as the national 
language, not by a process of coercion, but by a gradual process of 
assimilation and approval. He had introduced Hindi in schools, 
hoping that a couple of generations later, Hindi would be the main 
language of common communication between the people, coming 
from different language groups. But when the pro-Hindi lobby 
pressed for a time-bound implementation of the progrmme, when 
the continued use of English was presented as an unpatriotic act, 
Rajaji raised his voice in protest. He gave the impetus for the fight 
against the imposition of Hindi which threatened to create more 
problems than before, which held out the possibility of denying to 
large sections of the populace their rightful share in the political 
and administrative fields. 

Time moved, slowly, steadily, inexorably. The fragile frame 
weakened, but the intellect remained sharp as ever. Rajaji pleaded 
for a just society. He offered solace to those whom sought his 
advice. But there was none to console him w'hen his colleagues of 
the national struggle died. The death of Jawaharlal Nehru shook 
him to the very marrows. He lamented the loss. He bemoaned 
the fact that Jawaharlal Nehru, who was twelve years younger to 
him, who was twelve times more valuable to the nation, was no 
more. 

He lived on, like BMshma Pitamaha. Like an oracle, he 
delivered his advice. Politicians still sought him out for tips. 
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National leaders, even though they often differed with him, accepted 
the fact he had the courage of his convictions. Journalists met him, 
returned with a sense of fulfilment. 

Ved Mehta, who met Rajaji, noted, “Rajaji who is eighty- 
eight years old, is sitting in a wicker chair. He is a slight, frail men, 
with a little thin white hair on the sides and back of his head. He 
has on glasses with pale tortoise-shell frames. He is wearing a white 
home-spun tunic with buttons down the front. The tunic is open 
and reveals a V-necked homespun shirt, also with buttons down the 
front, and a white homespun dAoft. On his feet are sandals. T 
am not so good in my ears,’ he tells me,’ and my eyes are also bad— 
I had cataracts and I still have severe myopia....My sense of smell is 
good and my sense of touch is very good. But my digestion is very 
bad. I am fan old man and sometimes, my health is not good, but 
I am a happy man....All my life I had been engrossed in some kind 
of work. I have never required the usual tonic of recreation”. 

He continued to work. He wrote fables and stories for children 
in Tamil and English. He wrote for the resurrection of human 
values. He advocated prohibition, cottage industries. He exhorted 
the people to support Kkadi. He picked up the flaw's in the national 
policies, international relations. He became the one man opposition. 
He thus became the conscience keeper of India. 

Days passed. 

The sun rose and set. 

The leaves of the calendar turned. Days followed days. 1971 
gave place to 1972, tucking itself in history as yet another year of 
tumultous developments, an year in which Bangladesh was formed 
out of Pakistan. 

1972 held out few promi.ses of change. The Congress held 
absolute power at the Centre. It held oflice in many States too. 

There were no signs of any other Party ever coming to power 
at the Centre. The people had seen how disparate Parties, coming 
to power, had failed to change the direction of national develop¬ 
ment. Instead, they had fought for the loaves of oflice, indulged in 
corruption, devalued democracy. 
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Rajaji continued his work of educating the people. He told a 
friend, “God must have some purpose in blessing me with a long 
span of life and retaining some of my faculties unimpaired. So 1 
shall continue to give expression to my thoughts and views regard¬ 
less of acceptance or otherwise”. 

Detached from all mortal lies, he lived to the last, performing 
his duty, not bothering about the fruits of his labour, projecting 
himself as the living exponent of the highest ideals oithe Gita, 

The seasons changed. With December came a nip in the air. 
A nip that nipped the life out of Rajaji as all good men remembered 
yet another godly man, the Son of God, Jesus Christ, and celebra^ 
ted Christmas. 

Life had come full circle. Rajaji had moved from here to 
eternity. 
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All Men Are Brothers 


Ideology is the egg from which wars are hatched. 


...Anon. 


TITAN is a mixture of good and bad, a strange amalgam of noble 
■“^•■•traits and despicable desires, a subtle blend of divine feelings 
and Satanic emotions. 

The two opposing forces are latent in man. They pull, push, 
jostle and try to claim man for themselves. The success or failure 
of a man is, therefore, to be measured by the tilt he gives to the 
forces which pulsate through him. 

If he yields to the pressures of evil, he loses the right to pro¬ 
claim that he is God’s finest creation on this earth. He becomes 
the pawn of Satan, the source of trouble for mankind. 

But if he sides with the force, nourished by love, charity, 
kindness and sympathy, stifles nefarious passions and lifts himself 
above the common rung of men, he becomes truly great. He 
becomes, thus, a champion of human brotherhood. He holds the 
view, *'A11 men are brothers.” He fights against divisive tendencies. 
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He pleads for a resurrection of the basic unity of man that runs 
deeper than race, colour, creed or ideology. 

Rajaji was such a man. 

The division of the world into camps on the basis of ideology 
pained him. He could find nothing sacred or sacrosanct about 
any ideology. He sensed that every ideology began as a paper 
theory, put forth by a radical thinker, intent on building a better 
social order. Yet, when the theory filtered through the human 
material which gave shape and content to the ideas, it got trans¬ 
formed and altered and amended, Finally, it assumed the grotesque 
shape of an intolerable, militant force that brooked no criticism, 
demanded absolute subservience and brushed aside the basic fact 
that its innovator had conceived it as a weapon of social advance¬ 
ment and not as an instrument of war and destruction. 

No wonder, ideological differences have balkanised the world, 
spread dissension, ruptured the strand of human love which is the 
richest gift of God to man, created distrust and hatred among 
nations and thus laid the ground for destructive wars. 

On one side stand the democracies, sustained by the scientific 
nnd teclinolgical advancements, strengthened by the wealth and 
nffluence of America, bent on ridding the world of Communism. 

Set against the democracies, contemptuously referred to as 
the Capitalist Countries, are the Communists w'ho claim superiority 
for their tenets and are striving relentlessly to undermine the demo¬ 
cracies and to make this world a truly Communist one. 

In between hang limpidly the Third World Countries, 
lacking the wherewithal to make a serious dent, pulled in different 
directions by the international pressure applied on them by the 
two titans—America and Russia—becoming in the process mere 
pawns in the game of international chess. 

The tw'o major ideologies—Democracy and Coinmunism— 
have many camp followers among the Third World countries too. 
These countries swing between the Right and Left, depending on 
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the needs of the time and the support they receive from one or 
other of the two major Blocs. 

Thus a state of stalemate continues. And, with it, a state of 
Cold War too. 

One may not be averse to the idea of the two ideologies, 
fighting it out, finally resolving the tangle on the battle field, if only 
one can be sure that the victory of one or the other ideology would, 
in its wake, ensure world peace. 

But there is no indication, as yet, that the elimination of one 
of the two conflicting ideologies will truly induct peace. Ideologies 
never die. They only lie low, or undergo changes, or get attenuated. 
At times, the same ideology, when it crosses national boundaries or 
international borders, assumes new tinges and fresh colours, under¬ 
goes genetic mutation, retains only a fragment of the original from 
which it evolved. With the new breed of the ideology comes fresh 
room for conflicts. Each genetic strain claims superiority over all 
others. And thus holds within it the genesis for future trouble. 

How then can we work for peace, banish war ? 

Any hope of real peace can be achieved only when nations 
realise that ideologies mark the routes to progress. A better world 
is the ultimate aim of all ideologies. The end is important, not the 
means. So misplaced importance accorded to ideology that sub¬ 
jugates the ultimate aim is the cause of wars. Ideology, twisted 
and shifted to suit individual tastes of the men who control the 
levers of power in various nations, fosters hostility, stands between 
man and his goal of peace. 

Only a genuine change of heart, a return to the highest 
values of human oneness, an acceptance of differing roads to the 
same goal can reduce tension and create a better world order. 

Rajaji was aware of the hazards in his path when he raised 
his voice for w'orld peace. He could see no reason why mankind 
should not give up its dangerous postures and make an honest bid 
for peace. He sensed that the vast majority of men and women 
all over the world abhorred wars. He concluded that peace was 
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possible if political leadership in various countries showed the 
maturity to iron out their differences, agreed to settle bMateral 
issues over the negotiating table, showed the spirit of give and take. 

During the last stages of the Second World War, he realised 
the destructive nature of the weapons that were used. The bombing 
of HIROSHIMA and NAGASAKI with atomic weapons left Rajaji 
shocked. He could not understand why America had used this 
deadly weapon. He analysed the situation and realised that there 
was no need for America to have used the atomic weapon. Japan 
was already down on its heels. Japan had sent out feelers for a 
ce-.sation of the war. Instead of exploring these peace overtures, 
Truman chose to bomb Japan with the latest and most destructive 
bomi) that killed not with its explosive power, but with its long¬ 
term radiation. For Truman, it was an occasion to test the powei 
of atomic bombs, a chance to try it out and to assess its destructive 
undertones. 

This interpretation, given to Truman’s moves, was confirmed 
by Churchill. “It would be a mistake to suppose that the fate of 
Japan was settled by the atom bomb. Her defeat was certain 
before the first bomb fell and was brought about by overwhelming 
maritime power. Her metropolitan army had capitulated without 
striking a blow. Her shipping had been destroyed.” 

The crime of Truman in using the bomb gained further in 
magnitude, in the mind of Rajaji, when he read the view of Fleet 
Admiral Leahy, Chief of Staff to President Truman. Tt is my 
opinion that the use of this barbarous weapon on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki was of no material assistance in our war against Japan. 
The Japanese were already defeated and ready to surrender... Xt was 
my reaction that the scientists and others wanted to make this 
test because of the vast sums that had been spent on this project. 
Truman knew that, and so did the other people involved. However 
the Chief Executive made the decision to use the bomb on two 
cities in Japan. Bomb is the wrong word to use for this new 
weapon. It is not an explosive. It is a poisonous thing that kills 
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people by its deadly radio-active reaction more than by the 
explosive force it develops.’ 

Rajaji saw, in the pile up of nuclear weapons, a serious threat 
to world peace, a grave danger to humanity. He set himself against 
nuclear proliferation. He pleaded with world leaders, specially 
leaders of America and Russia, to stop the production of more and 
still more lethal weapons. He ridiculed those who argued that man 
should accept the risk of total annihilation to avert the threat of 
domination by a political system which went against the grain of 
freedom, liberty and individuality. This was the plea put forth 
by the leaders of the democratic countries. The Communist Bloc, 
equally vehemently, expressed its readiness to lead mankind to the 
brink of destruction if its basic precepts and concepts were in 
danger. 

Rajaji found neither reason nor logic in their stands. He 
drew their attention to the peril of pollution, caused by increased 
radio-active material in the atmosphere due to nuclear tests. He 
clarified. “It is forgotten or ignored that the addition of even 
small amounts of avoidable radiation to that received from natural 
sources can be physiologically dangerous to individuals. And it 
remains uncontradicted that all radiations, big or small, is geneti¬ 
cally harmful and there is no question of a tolerance threshold at 
all there. Future generations will suffer as a result of these test 
explosions...The health of the world is the real issue of security and 
mistrust between the two cold war blocs.” 

In 1962, Rajaji led a Gandhi Peace Foundation Delegation. 
The other members of the Delegation were R.R. Diwakar and 
Shiva Rao. The Delegation discussed the question of peace with 
world leaders in England and in the United States. Rajaji pleaded 
with the elite who controlled the futute o f mankind to shed their 
prejudices. He exhorted them to give a fresh look at the destruc¬ 
tive undertones of nuclear proliferation. 

He met President Kennedy and cogently and lucidly presented 
his case for a ban on nuclear proliferation. 
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Rajaji discussed the question with Nikita Kbruscbev during 
his visit to India. He told Khnischev that unilateral action was 
the only way to secure the stopping of nuclear tests and the bann* 
ing of the bomb. If one of the Great Powers took the lead in 
unilateral renunciation of nuclear tests, the other would follow suit. 
Even if the gesture was interpreted as weakness, the effect on the 

people of other nations would be strong enough to create irresistable 
public opinion. 


On 9th November, 1957, Rajaji wrote to Khruschev, ‘It is 
needless for you to point out to me the lapses of the Western 
Powers. I know them all, and have been pointing them out publicly. 
But the Supreme moment has now arrived when your Republic 
can attain imdying glory...by unilaterally abjuring the use of nuclear 
weapons in war.” Khruschev replied “Having weighed and 
thought over your proposal we come to the conclusion that...circum¬ 
stances unfortunately do not allow the Soviet Government to take 
upon itself the unilateral obligation.” 

Rajaji did not lose heart. He kept in touch wdth the leaders 
of the two major powers, egging them on, gently, towards a change 
for the better. Rajaji noted that ‘the very pith and substance of 
the Cold War is suspicion.’ 

To dispel the suspicion which cleft the two major Powers, 
Rajaji had no ready-made answer. But he thought of applying 
moral pressure on the two Power Blocs through the Third World 
nations. He appealed to them, ‘‘The nuclear powers may accept 
ill-health and disease as the price to pay for making and possessing 
weapons of what they consider to be defensive value to themselves. 
But why should the rest of the world suffer poisoning because 

America and Russia do not trust each other ?.Why should 

India, Japan,and the millions of the uninvolved nations of the world 
accept the poisoning ? It is not God’s infliction, but the infliction 
of the nuclear powers who have no right to poison us.” 

In the reduction of the pile up of arms, Rajaji saw the only 
possible approach to world peace. It was essential to reduce 
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mutual suspicions between the power blocs. It was* in the interest of 
world peace, and of the entire humanity to dissolve ideological 
differences and to work for understanding. The atom bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb and other fissionable material which piled up in 
the arsenals of the big powers posed a grave threat to humanity. It 
was, therefore, a cause for anxiety to Rajaji. * 

He shared, with Bertrand Russell, the view that ‘Communists 
and anti-communists can live together or die together, or just 
possibl’/, arrive at the superiority of one of the two groups. For my 
part, I wish to see them live together, and I wish most earnestly 
to see them not die together. If this worst possibility is to be 
prevented, it is not enough for each side to bristle with H-bombs, 
ready to be fired off whenever a flight of starlings is mistaken for 
enemy missiles. It is necessary that each side should learn to treat 
the other with common courtesy and with the realization that we 
all live in glass houses. The calm assumption that of course the 
other side would cheat, but of course our side would not, is made 
by both sides. But to hear some champions of the West speaking, 
one would never guess that the other side can be equally sincere in 
its suspicions. Let it be granted that there are risks, but once this 
has been granted, it should be admitted that our present course 
involves a far greater probability of far worse disasters than any 
that are to be feared from more conciliatory politics.” 

Rajaji raised his voice in protest against all forms of iniquity 
or injustice. He could see no logic in the denial of its rightful place 
to Red China in the United Nations. He wrote, ‘The United 
Nations is a world forum and instrument of peace...Every con¬ 
sideration points to the desirability of admission... . The reality 
cannot be ignored all the time...The U.N. should do away with 
benamis and recognize and deal with real China and treat Formosa 
as what it is and not what it wishes to be.’ 

During the Suez imbroglio, he criticised the brinkmanship of 
Dulles and his threat to Nasser and the determination of the British 
and the Frerveh to cut him down to size. 
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It was his love for peace that tempted him to try fo r rap- 
proachment with Pakistan. The futility of the arms race in which 
both India and Pakistan indulged weighed with Rajaji. He saw 
the danger latent in this, asserted that such a course would mortgage 
the countries and give a leeway for Western Powers to gain 
strangleholds again over the newly liberated country. He found no 
justification for a policy of confrontation. By following a policy 
of give and take, Rajaji sought to reduce tensions and to carve out 
the bonds of friendship with Pakistan. He saw the major bone of 
contention between India and Pakistan clearly, identified it as the 
dispute over Kashmir, suggested, even as late as 1971, “Let us not 
depend only on India’s unilateral determination to hold it, but act 
so as to be in strict accordance with the pledge given to the people 
of Kashmir at the lime of the Maharaja’s accession to India when 
Paki.stani forces attacked that State. Let us do all we can to get 
an international authority to watch over the plebiscite...W'e should 
dispose of this Kashmir issue finally, so that the one great impedi¬ 
ment to the development of peaceful relations between India and 

Pakistan may be removed and the economy of both the countries 
may have a chance of being saved.” 

Extending his quest for world peace, Rajaji formulated the 
idea of a world government. He defined his concept of a world 
government thus : ‘A world government means the subtraction of 
national sovereignty in a very large measure...It does not mean 
that you rule others. It rather means others rule you....We cannot 
have it by conquest. We must have it by agreement, which is 
impossible when the nations and their political guides look upon 
another as enemies and seek to w'ork continuously on that basis.’ 

Elucidating his views further, he stated, ‘The world has 
become smaller now. And the information and the trade and the 
commerce have united all countries of the world so closely that no 
country can isolate itself, especially a powerful country. There¬ 
fore, it is that despite of all the opposition that the President of the 
United States has to face, America continues to aid India and 
so aloO it continues to aid other parts of Asia. They can’t get out 
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of it. I think, therefore, that through conflicts of all kinds and 
troubles of all kinds, we will get a world government sometime, 
not in the very distant future, but in the pretty near future, because 
the need for it is very urgent. Therefore it is bound to come 
quickly. The world government must come through the influence 
of a powerful country like America. We can’t get^t straight by 
voting, so to say. A powerful country must get involved in all 
affairs and then world government has to come. ’ 

To the last, Rajaji remained hopeful of a thaw in human 
relationship, a situation which would indicate the reduction of 
tension. It was a world, rid of narrow doubts and suspicions, that 
he wanted. Only in such a world could man truly develop- 
and foster his latent talents and work harmoniously for the benefit 
of mankind. Peace held out hopes of survival and progress. 
Arraigned against it were power politics, nuclear weapons, prejudi¬ 
ces based on diversities. By submerging them, by relegating them 
to the background, by honestly striving for peace, the threat of 
annihilation, held out by nuclear armaments, could be contained 
and love and hope and friendship would rule over men's hearts. 

To many, Rajaji’s hopes may look like the dreams of an 
Utopian. But, it is such hopes of the visionaries that have guided 
men in their darkest moments of trials and tribulations. Rajnji was. 
not speaking of something beyond the ken of man. What he set 
forth was the essence of life. If peace eludes man still, it is only 
because he is unwilling to assert himself against base passions and 
limited pleasures. 

Trust and faith alone can redeem world peace. I’hat is the 
lesson Rajaji holds out to us. 



God’s Own Man 


One caste, one religion, one Qod for man. 


...Narayam Quru 


C^^ULARISM is the most popular cliche of our days. It is flaunted 
^around as the base of true democracy. It is presented as the 
route through which citizens of any nation can liberate themselves 
from the restraints of religious fervour which compartmentalises 
them and truly find the common measure of nationalism. It is 
eulogised as the ultimate of progress, the essence of civilised behavi¬ 
our, the sum and substance of social integration. 

None can question the need for people of every nation to 
practise secularism, to foster tolerance towards members who pro¬ 
fess different religious faiths, who work their way to salvation 
through differing paths, chalked out by their preceptors and 
teachers. All religions, in the ultimate analysis, subscribe to certain 
basic human values which are common, which form the very found¬ 
ations of the edifices of religions. These basic tenet* remain constant, 
unaltered and unaffected because they are primordial, nascent and 
hence throb with the vitality of life. To ignore these basic tenets, 
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to fetter them or to relegate them to the background, to make them 
subserve concepts of modernity that strike against fundamental 
truths, to deny them a role in shaping young minds during their 
formative stages is to prepare the ground for weeds to grow. Such 
an approach erodes the very core of godliness ingrained in man, 
nibbles at the bonds of human brotherhood, weakens the moral 
fibre of society and makes Mammon the presiding diety of the age. 

Set against such a destructive response to secularism is the 
most positive approach by which man strives to find the common 
measure in all religions and to bind mankind by the strands to love, 
truth, compassion and service that web and weave to make the 
differing religions flow smoothly towards the Divine Truth. Such 
an approach docs not negate religion’s prime role in modern society. 
It does not put religion away as something, to be practised in pri¬ 
vate, something to be adopted in secrecy and to be fostered in 
isolation from social life. It accords to religion its rightful place 
while bringing ou t, clearly, the unity in diversity which marks all 
religions. Secularism, extends to every individual the right to 
follow his own road to God, yet gives him the catholicity of out¬ 
look to realise the basic oneness of mankind. Religion thus becomes 
a healthy force that refurnishes the character of the citizen, streng¬ 
thens his will, instils in him the wisdom to practice his own religion, 
simultaneously accepting the salient features of other religions and 
trying to find the underlying features of all religions, and gives him 
a taste of true delight that springs from the feeling of oneness with 
humanitv. 

Rajaji set himself to the task of blending religion with secular 
society. He warned that any attempt to strip Indians of their 
religious beliefs would recoil on society. It would corrupt society, 
let it meander without any sense of direction, steer it away from the 
path of rectitude. He jibed at those who> held the view that the 
concept of secularism, accepted by the framers of the Indian 
Constitution, specifically relegated religion to a secondary role. He 
expressed his understanding of seculari«n. “We should realise that 
the framers of our Constitution did not intend to discourage religion, 
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nor did they undervalue its place in society. In Europe, the con¬ 
cept of secularity is hostile to religion. It starts from the supposition 
that religious beliefs and religious institutions may threaten political 
unity and stable Government. In the United States of America, this 
is not so. The American conception is grounded on the firm belief in 
the values of religious life. Separation of church and state arose from 
the desire to secure religious freedom for men of all faiths. It was 
because our Constitution-makers were also concerned with religious 
freedom that they chose a different path from that followed by 
Pakistan. What they aimed at was not a general indifference to reli¬ 
gion, but a tolerant and broad-minded appreciation of all creeds 
and denominations and a respect for the religious practices of all 
faiths.” 

How could such tolerance and appreciation be developed 
unless one understands his own religion well, rids himself of the 
venom that goes with life, espies the hand of God in everything ? 
Is not the strength of Indian society to be traced to the impact and 
influence of religions ? Is not religion the driving force of society ? 
Won’t it affect the nature and substance of Indian society if religion 
is taken out of social relationships and political developments, 
chained and put away as something that should be purely a matter 
of personal pursuit ? 

These were the questions which weighed with Rajaji. He 
could not be a party to a course which took a weird turn from the 
traditional norms. He felt that such a sudden swerve might break 
the roots from which Indian society drew its sustenance. 

“Religion,” Rajaji recorded, “is the sanction for morality 
and right conduct and for mutual trust. Social co-operation is 
based on all these. Societies hold together because of reli¬ 
gion, whether they display it or keep it in their hearts. When 
religion goes down, mutual trust goes down, the conduct of men 
deteriorates and the nation suffers. Religion is not an opiate but a 

true pillar of energy.Man cannot dispense with God any more 

than he can do away with food and drink or fresh air. He who 
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preaches God out of men’s minds in India preaches social distinte- 

gration.Governments must support religion. They need not 

and should not support a particular religion, but should support all 
religions that are not wedded to immorality.” 

He refused to believe that Indian society would ever agree to 
give up religion. To strive for even a separation of religion from 
social and political life, Rajaji argued, would be an exercise in 
futility. No tangible results would be forthcoming, At best, it 
could create a climate of repression which, in its turn, would recoil, 
causing severe damage to society. Rajaji affirmed, ‘Tf anyone be¬ 
lieves that in course of time, the mass of the,’ people in India 
will give up religion, it would be a mistaken forecast. No commu¬ 
nity in India, as a result of progress and education, is likely to give 
up religion, whether it be Hinduism or Islam or Jainism or Chris¬ 
tianity or Sikhism. The people of India will not settle down to the 
business of life without some form of worship or reverent approach 
so the unseen Divine Power,” 

“Catch them young”, argued Rajaji when he pleaded for 
religious education in schools. He railed against those who opposed 
religious education at schools. Religion, he pleaded, is a means to 
an end. The end is the improvement of man, the moulding of man 
in His image, the evolution of man from base instincts 
by the absorption of the true intent of life. It is easier to sow the 
seeds of good conduct and civilised behaviour in children. They 
are tender, unaffected by the stresses and strains of life, have 
impressive minds. They are receptive to ideas. Religious education, 
therefore, if freed from bigotry, if built around the essentials of all 
religions, would ensure true secularism. 

Rajaji did not limit himself to pleading for religious 
instructions at schools. He actively gave a boost to the cause 
by taking upon himself the task of interpreting the two major epics 
of Hinduism, in a language, simple and lucid, for the benefit of 
young minds. His Mahahharata and Bamayana are laden with 
basic ideas and ideals which form the greatest common factor among 
all religions. 
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Of course. Rajaji fully subscribed to the notion that religion 
should not intrude into politics. Religion’s prime role is in turning 
out better human beings. A truly religious man rises above petty 
jealousis and narrow considerations, lifts himself and, by his 
example, others, above the torments and travails of geo-political 
limits and reaches out, by sublimating religion, for secularism. 

The acceptance of this premise led Rajaji to the conclusion 
that theie is no contradiction between religious beliefs and secularism. 
''Religion furnishes the motive and the sanction for conduct—more 
than any laws or regulations of the State—and the conduct of the 
citizen is a matter of greatest concern to the State.” 

From this premise sprang Rajaji’s diagnosis of the maladies of 
our age. There has been a decline in the morality of the people, a 
steady erosion of family bonds, a continuing slide to materialism. 

Rajaji ascribed the maladies of our age to the deterioration in 
the true appreciation by men of the basic tenets of their relgions. 
The frills that every religion had acquired over the centuries dulled 
its effectiveness. These additions took away much of the inner 
radiance of the religion. They weakened the appeal of the religion 
by giving prime place to rituals, by allowing only a secondary role 
to fundamentals. 

Thinkers and reformers attacked the external frills which took 
away the lustre of the religion. They did not question the validity 
of the idea that lay at the base of the faith. They cavilled at the 
mute, illogical observance of certain rites and festivals which had 
nothing to do with the religion. 

Mistaking the religion as nothing more than the rituals 
and rights, later-day thinkers began to question even the basic 
role of religion. They claimed to be rational in their thinking, 
refused to relent even when the distinction between the logic of 
the religion and the illogic of the religious rites was brought out 
clearly by those who had delved into the depths of the religion. 
The stage was thus set for a gradual erosion of social norms. The 
roots which reached back to the past, which carried with them the 
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primal force of life were trimmed and shaped by rationalism till 
they lost theit intrinsic strength. Rationalism gave the wherewithal 
for individualism to grow, for selfish tendencies to gain a 
strangle-hold over society. Rajaji commented, “Ii^ the process 
of getting rid of superfluous forms and superstitions, religion 
has, in the last century, turned wholesale into rationalism. 
And the rationalism has deteriorated into individualism, running 
amuck...everyone for himself and with no standards to restrain 
conduct. We must turn back and re-establish codes of thought 
and action...Back to basic religion must be our slogan...Some new 
Newton must rediscover, simplify and re-state the laws of human 
happiness.” 

The quest for human happiness led Rajaji to the sources of all 
religious thoughts. He espied the essential unity underlying all 
religious thoughts. He found that they held the elements of divine 
truth. He defined his concept of religion at a convocation of 
Aligarh Muslim University, ‘T thoroughly agree w'ith you that 
Islam which is your particular privelege to represent, or Vedanta^ 
which is the privelege of Banares to particularly represent, will not 
be a disabling factor, but a perennial source of inspiration in 
maintaining true values in human endeavour, as well as in broaden¬ 
ing man’s vision. Each faith should help to glorify the other, even 
as the spectrum glorify the beauty of each tint in the band.” 

Through Hinduism, Rajaji gained an insight into human 
brotherhood. He developed the capacity to delve into the true 
meaning of life which is a measure of man’s service to humanity. 
He concluded that caste marks and community stamps merely 
indicated accidents of birth. He cut through the bonds of caste, 
reached beyond the barriers, identified himself with the lowliest 
and the lowest. He shared their humble quarter^. He lived with 
them, shared their food, put up with the discomforts which formed 
inalienable parts of the lives of most people. He fought for a better 
deal for the Harijans. He became a friend of the poor and the 
ejtploited. Like Abu Ben Adam, he too worked for .gaining a place 
in the list of those whom God loved. 
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He held all religions in great esteem. The Gita helped him 
dispel the fog of religious bigotry. His observation on the Gita is 
pertinent, The Bhagavda Gita is a two-stranded thread like the 
silk ofthesilkworm...The two strands of the Gita thread are (I) 
the teaching of the Gita Acharya and (2) the message of the incar- 
nation of all merciful God...The Gita Acharyas aim was to reconcile 
the highest way of life with active participation in worldly affairs 
which society demanded...He did not want religion to be wedded 
to inaction.” 

Love for humanity which the Gita propagated eliminated 
blind prejudices, baseless fears. Rajaji espied that 'human nature 
is the same everywhere and, in all lands, teachers and prophets 
have necessarily come to the same conclusion as to how men should 

live. Their teachings and messages are the same as what we have 
in the Gita.” 

Comparing the Gita and Bible, he noted, “So far as the 
kernel of the teaching of the Bible or the Gita goes, it stands for 
ever, as valid today as when the teaching was given. Love thy 
neighbour and do unto others as you would that others do unto 
you, the law of returning good for evil, the hope of grace from 
God upon repentence and surrender, these and all else that Jesus 
taught stand for ever and require only to be placed in the changing 
context of the times for their validity to be demonstrated...Like¬ 
wise, the teaching of the Gita holds...what is beyond doubt...what 
is good and valid for our times. The synthesis of work, worship and 
renunciation stands out as the unrivalled lesson of the Gita.” 

In the Koran, too, Rajaji sought the same universal truth and. 
after much study, spotted it. Buddhists and Sikhs and Jains too 
had superimposed their religions over the basic universal truth. 

When we say that all wa^ lead to God, we do not mean only 
that we respect other religions. It is also implicit in that statement 
that most people find their way to Him most easily along the path 
which they were taught to tread as children.” 
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Rajaji could not find any reason why a growing understand¬ 
ing of the mysteries of nature, a better insight into the secrets of 
the universe, a rapid advancement of science and technology should, 
in any way, dilute the essence of religion. On the contrary, he 
felt that as man unravelled the tangles and got a better view of 
the facets of the hidden hand of God which conceived and carried 
out such complex jnechanisms, he would get a more abiding faith 
in the Ominpotent God. Religion, being an expression of the 
road to that Supreme Power, thus edged its way through the very 
alleys of science which are nov/ being opened for man by resear¬ 
chers. Hence religion and science, Rajsyi felt, should not be oppos¬ 
ing forces; in fact, they compliment each other. He emphatically 
asserted his view on science and religion at a meeting of eminent 
scientists at the National Physical Laboratory. “There are people 
who look upon science as an enemy to religion. Nothing can be 
farther from truth or more unjustified. Science that is truth is an 
enemy of superstition, but not to religion ..I am not unware that 
sometimes the discoveries of fundamental sciences can be seized 
by Satan to inflict more miseries on us than we are now subjected 
to, and in this respect the atom has been the greatest offender. 
At one end poor Einstein is working on the expanding universe, 
and giving us equations which are hieroglyphics to me but must be 
wonderful joy to the mathematicians, and at the other end, how¬ 
ever, those eminent scientists who worship at the altar of the infi¬ 
nitesimal, have brought the world precipitously near destruction. 
The offender, however, is not really the atom. It is the business of 
the Statesmen to prevent the misuse of Truth.” 

Rajaji worked for understanding of science which would 
strengthen religion. He espied everything—^politics, science, 
technology—which tried to stifle religion as a destructive force. 
He wanted religion to provide the anchor stone. With the stability 
and strength provided by religion, Rajaji argued that secularism 
would gain ground. For religion and secularism form two sides 
of the same coin. To display one face, all the time, while keeping 
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theother, which is more basic and fundamjntal, ever on the rear, 
Hajaji argued, is nothing short of short-sightedness. Religion should 
sustain secularism. Secularism should, thus, emerge as an outcome 
of religious understanding, as a result of the acceptance of the 
concept that religions do not divide, but merge finally in the eternal 
Truth. The Truth lies in what Kerala’s great sage, Narayana 
Guru, asserted, “One caste, one religion, one God for man.” 

Rajaji was religious. Rajaji was secular. These two facets 
of his personality fused into a composite whole, made him God’s 
own man on this earth. 
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Words without ideas are like sails without wind. 


...Anon 


ri^HERE is a distinct flavour which tinges the style of Rajaji. This 
flavour reflects the character and quality of the man. It finds 
expression through his conversations, speeches and writings. It 
indicates that it has been decocted by Rajaji by a subtle blend of 
words and logic. It becomes clear that the style that Rajaji lent 
to his personality owed not a little to the individual flavour he 
extracted out of words. He knew the right word for the right place. 
He also knew that between the right word and the near right 
word, the difference could be as wide as the difference between 
lightning and lightning bug. He chose words with precision but 
was not led away by words. He did not allow words to swing him 
along, to behave erratically, to lead him away from the path of 
precision and clarity which he had chalked out. He kept words 
under leash, gave them just the amount of freedom necessary to 
present themselves in apple-pie order. Words behaved in his 
presence like soldiers on the drill. Every word knew its allotted place, 
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its defined motions and movements. Every turn>out of words thus 
brought out the best in them. 

This, by itself, bears proof of Rajaji’s artistry. Tor, words, 
as Virginia Woolf has noted, “are the wildest, freest, most irres¬ 
ponsible, most unteachable of all things. Of course, you can catch 
them and sort them and place them in alphabetic order in 
dictionaries. But words do not live in dictionaries ; they live in the 
mind.” 

Words found a perfect abode in Rajaji’s mind. Here they 
lived in perfect amity and order. They had the freedom to give 
out their best, but their freedom was not allowed to turn into 
unrestrained licence. Words were kept under constant watch, were 
controlled by his incisive logic, trained to behave with decorum and 
decency by his razor-sharp intellect, exercised to sheer them of 
flabbiness and woolleness, lent extra shcien by the sense of organised 
liberty. Words learned to live with the man, discarded much of 
their impishness and viciousness and waywardness and served their 
master well. 

This mastery over words was acquired by Rajaji over the 
years. He learnt the good use of words from the great writers who 
had, from time immemorial, enriched the world of letters. Even 
as a student, Rajaji was choosy about the books he read. He 
had heard of Seneca’s comment, *Tt does not matter how many, 
but how good books you have read.” He understood what Milton 
meant when he commented, ”A good book is the precious life¬ 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.” 

Rajaji read avidly as a body. He delved into the rich heritage 
of India. Trough The Bamayama and The Mahabharaia. he gained 
an insight into the glory of BbanUvaraha. The epics roused varied 
emotions in him. Tales of valour thrilled him. Incidents which 
revealed kindness and sympathy and goodness got embedded in 
him and waited for the right moment to sprout and to lead him 
towards the path of service to humanity. He imbibed certain 
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basic human values which helped him to combat base passions and 
nefarious tendencies. The Tamil classic Thirkkural gave him access 
to the essence of Vedantic Philosophy. He was then at an 
impressive age. He was receptive to ideas. The lo§ic and reason 
which marked the classics impressed him. In turn, he absorbed 
them and made them part and parcel of his intellectual make-up. 

The more he read, the more it became evident that big words 
did not always imply erudition. Often words were used to cover 
up confusion. Big words left a deceptive streak of wisdom, but on 
second thoughts, when words lost their impact and the substance 
which the words cloaked lay bare, it became evident that thoughts 
had not been marshalled with care and hence lacked cohesion and 
conviction. 

Rajaji thus gained, during his early days, an insight into the 
good use to which words could be put to. He felt that the object 
of language is to serve as the vehicle of as full communion as 
possible with other human beings. To attain this object, he would 
exploit words. 

Introduction to the rich literature of the West furthered his 
determination to abjure complex and confusing words. He read 
the books of Dickens, Trollope, Shakespeare, Thackeray and other 
masters of English literature. He read, not merely to enjoy the 
tales, but to get an inkling of the mysterious element which gave 
such charm and grace to the narration. He read again and again 
the books which he considered good and worthy of repeated study. 
Every time he turned to the books...whether Indian or Western...he 
came out, at the end of his date with the books, intellectually 
stimulated, mentally elevated. 

Mastery over the language helped him in his profession. After 
enrolling as an advocate, Rajaji started practice at Salem. He 
soon made a mark in his profession. He knew what he had to say ; 
he knew how to say it to gain advantage. He did not meander, did 
not add frills and gloat over minor details. He came to the crux 
of the matter directly. He presented the maximum of legal points 
in the minimum of words. 
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This training stood him in good stead in later life. It 
helped him play major roles in the tortuous negotiations with 
the Britishers. It lent to his voice the authority it commanded 
while he took part in the deliberations of the Indian National 
Congress. It carved out for him a place among the great who had 
mastered the art of word play. 

His dexterity in handling words revealed itself in his talk 
during conversations, public meetings and private debates. It 
flowered out in all its effulgence through his writings. 

As a conversationalist, Rajaji proved himself to be genius. 
He sensed that conversation is a subtle art. He conceded that a 
good coversationalist is one who listens to the views of others and 
puts in his views without leaving jarring notes. Rajaji listened 
patiently to the views of others, interrupted wdth a gentle probe 
here or a valid objection there, spoking the fires of discussion, 
keeping the warmth alive. He enriched his conversation with 
references to the Indian classics or to ThiruhJcural or to the thoughts 
of great minds like Plato or Socrates or Thoreau or Rousseau. 
He lent humour to the conversation with subtle word play, gentle 
jibes, innocent leg-pulling. He enlivened the discussions with 
witty remarks and pithy comments. 

Some of the deft parries and gentle asides were made by 
Rajaji when in the company of his friend, Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
chari. 

During a visit to Calcutta, when Rajaji was the Governor 
of West Bengal, Sir T.V. asked C.R., “You must be discovering new 
experience every day in your office. It must be interesting to add 
the compact experiences of the present to your large collection of 
loose experiences of the past.” Rajaji immediately replied, “The 
pressure of mounting age keeps nothing loose.” 

On another occasion. Sir V.T. asked Rajaji’s Military 
Secretary, “Do you know what the letter ‘C’ in the Governor- 
General’s initials stand for ?” Before the Military Secretary could 
reply, Rajaji came in with his remark, “Childish.” 
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Even in the darkest moments, his sharp brain did not lose its 
control over words. Rajaji was staying at Circuit House in 
Allahabad when he received the news of the demise of Sarojini 
Naidu, popularly called the Nightingale of India. Pandit Nehru, 
who too was in Allahabad, told Rajaji, **She has alre 0 .dy left us. 
The inevitable has happened. It is all too sudden, I believe.** 
Rajaji commented, “That’s the way of all nightingales.** 

There was never a dull moment in his company. His con¬ 
versation sparkled with infinite variety of information, gleaned 
by him, over the years, glistened with the touch of originality, 
gained clarity, bubbled with wit and wisdom, made it a rewarding 
experience for those who shared the chit-chat. 

He revelled in conversations, in small talks with little groups. 
Speaking about his skill, Sampathgiri Rao noted, “Rajaji’s remark¬ 
able gift for lucid exposition of topics might well be envied by 
school masters trained in pedagogy. In the early twenties, when 
Khaddar, prohibition, removal of untouchability etc, were being 
propagated, there was no more persuasive exponent than Rajaji, 
Taking his listeners step by step, he made his points with a wealth of 
illustration and parables for which he has become justly famous. 
When he was undergoing sentence in Bellary jail, he gave his fellow- 
prisoners a series of talks on various topics. These talks were later 
published from a verbatim report, under the title, CHATS BEHIND 
BARS. Some time later, Navaratna Rama Rao, a most intimate 
collegemate and friend of Rajaji, stopped me and asked, “Have you 
read Rajaji’s latest book, CHATS BEHIND BARS ? Of course, 
I knew that Rajagopalachari was a clever man, but I did not know 
that he was such a great man.’’ 

Rajaji was a great man, but by no stretch of imagination he 
can be included in the list of those who could make mobs dance and 
frisk and twist and turn with the power of words. He did not 
belong to the class of great orators like Churchill or Soekarno. 
Lacking the flamboyance which forms an inherent part of a great 
orator, Rajaji could not let himself be mesmerised bywords and were 
never allowed free reins. And unless words are given free reins. 
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unless idea give second place to the demand of rousing and swing¬ 
ing the crowd and making them lose themselves to emotions* 
oratory fails to click. 

This, however, does not imply that Rajaji’s public addresses 
fell flat. On the contray, he made a mark as a speaker by his 
appeal to common-sense. There was spontaneity in his expression. 
Commenting about Rajaji’s skill as a public speaker, Chandrase- 
kharan observed, “His speech, except on rare occasions, requires no 
laborious preparation. It is all born at the spur of the moment* 
and though the manner may not be very attractive, the matter 
really exacts undivided attention from any type of audence. He is 
never discursive. His words may not be winged with imagination 
or rich in phraseology. They will appear very normal, subdued in 
animation, and rarely reaching for rhetorical effects. But in their 
essential qualities of never boring and audience yet ever naive with 
uncommon appeal to sense, they remain of their own kind unprece¬ 
dented. His utterances invariably strike a note of imassailability of 
argument and careful selection of words* their main purpose being 
to be understood correctly. No matter what the subject, he can be 
evoking lively curiosity in what he says. For whatever he says, he 
says it with absolute relevance to the subject”. 

Analysing Rajaji’s qualities as a public speaker, the late Rus- 
tom Masani concluded, “Whatever may be the subject matter of the 
discourse, social, religious, educational or political, Raj^i invests it 
with a philosophical and spiritual significance. It is this combi¬ 
nation of the idealism of the rishis with the wisdom of the realist 
in Rajaji’s treatment of ordinary incidents and problems of life that 
lends a peculiar charm and value to his speeches”. 

Rajaji faced his audience with confidence. He spoke to them 
in a simple, easy-to-follow style. He did not confuse them, but 
helped them step by step so that they could trail behind him as he 
lit the misty corners of doubts and dispelled doubts. He gave them 
fresh insight into diverse fields of developments. He subtly drew 
the central theme of his speech by rich allusions and references to 
the masters of original thoughts. 
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Hostile crowds did not dampen him. He accepted irate mobs 
as part of the risks of a politician’s life. Black flag demonstrations, 
shouts and shrieks and cat-calls did not affect him. He knew how 

to turn the table on his critics and to win them over with logical 
arguments. • 

The incident at Napoo Hall, Bombay on 5th August, 1942, 
brings out vividly Rajaji’s fortitude and courage in the face of 
hostility from mobs. Those were the days when Rajaji was publicly 
airing his differences about Gandhiji’s Quit India Movement. His 
stance earned him much odium, isolated him from the main stream 
of Congress politics. But Rajaji refused to buckle down. He held 
aloft his view that the Qjuit India Movement would complicate 
matters. 

It was 8.30 p.m. when Rajaji reached the venue of the meeting. 
A paper ball, filled with tar, flew through the air and burst after its 
impact with Rajaji’s face. The tar streaked out, blackening his 
face, blinding his eyes, trickling down all over his clothes. He stood 
in darkness, his eyes closed as he tried to wipe out the tar. The 
shouts of the mob indicated the mood of the audience. “Rajaji Go 
Back, shouted thousands of men in chorus. The slogan changed. 
Now the crowd rent their full throats to the chant, “Rajaji 
Murdabad”. 

Rajaji opened his eyes after wiping off the tar from his fore¬ 
head and his eyelids. He strode to the mike. He stood there, calm 
and confident, while the crowd spent its ire in shouts and jeers. For 
half an hour, he stood like a rock, waiting for the trouble to sub¬ 
side before delivering his address. When the mob fury showed signs 
of relenting, Rajaji started off, “Friends, let me first of all congratu¬ 
late the young man who threw tar at me with such forceful perfect 
aim. He disagrees with me. Endowed w’ith courage of conviction, 
he naturally wanted to give expression to it. loday, India surely 
needs more such bold young men with grit and determination. Only 
then can we successfully beat back the imminent Japanese invasion 
and win and retain freedom”. 
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Those words acted like tonic. There was nothing hysterical 
about the oration, nothing flamboyant or exciting about the opening. 
But it surged with primordial sincerity, the touch of truth. The 
mood of the audience changed. And Rajaji’s speech was received 
by the public with enthusiasm. 

A glimpse of the secret of his success with such hostile mobs 
may be had when we understand that he had learnt two things. He 
recommended these two things to his audience at a Rotary Meet 
at Delhi. “We must learn two things. One is to see ourselves as 
others see us. We apply one yardstick when we wish to appraise 
other people. Secondly, we cannot succeed in anything if we act 

in fear of other people’s opinions.What greater pleasure is there 

in life than to be bold ? In every matter, if we try to do what 
we think right then every thing will go all right”. 

Having abjured violence, Rajaji picked up the pen as his sword. 
He started the magazine, VIMOGHANAM, which became the 
official mouthpiece of Gandhism in Madras province. Through the 
magazine, Rajaji propagated the cause of prohibition, publicised the 
benefits which would accrue if people patronised khadi, educated 
the people on the advantages latent in co*operative movements and 
in cottage industries. He wrote in a simple, elegant style which 
appealed to the villagers. He pepped them up with tales from the 
classics. He enlightened them with parables. He whipped up their 
patriotism with incidents from history. The artistry which he 
developed, during the ’20s, while running the magazine, sharpened 
his literary skill, polished his style, removed the jarring notes which 
would have affected the narration, made him master of the written 
word. 

He contributed a regular column entitled, DEAR READER, 
to SwaroQya magazine. The weekly column provided the arena 
where Rajaji could soar freely and express himself frankly on any 
topic under the sky. He enjoyed this freedom. He enriched his 
comments with gems of wisdom. 

The few epigrams, reproduced below, bring out the beauty 
and richness of his comments : 
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Nuts, walls and countries easily crack where there is a natural 
or innate breaking of demarcation. 

Morality without religion is like calories without vitamins. 
Conferences speak only once, but literature speaks many 
times. * 

There are two ways of deception ; one is by simple deception 
and the other by compromise. 

About Rajaji’s punch and power, W.R. Cocker, one time 
Australian High Commissioner in India, has this to say : “Even 
Andrew Lang or G.K. Chesterton, in their best years for the old 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, never equalled such an out¬ 
pouring for variety, pungency and interest as Rajaji’s weekly DEAR 
REAIDER in Stvarajya. And Lang and Chesterton, writing in their 
forties, not in their eighties and nineties”. 

His contributions to Sioarajya reveal the universality of Rajaji’s 
mind. He missed nothing. The news which streamed in from all 
corners of the world provided food for his mill. He saw, in the 
reports, the trend of events, appreciated those which promised to 
make this a better world, railed against those which held the seeds 
of trouble. Concerned with the future, Rajaji held out warnings 
to those who trailed the wrong path. He touched on the simple 
and the complex with equal mastery. 

His love for children found expression when he rewrote the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata in simple Tamil. He told the 
tales with verve and vigour. The two treatises, VYASAR VIRUNDU 
and CHAKRAVARTI THIRUMAKAN, became best-sellers. Chil- 
dren learnt much about Indian culture and society through Rajaji’s 
version of the two classics. 

To reach a wider audience, Rajaji translated the books into 
English. The English versions did not lose the flavour of the 
original. Bringing to the task his commendable control over both 
languages, Rajaji enriched the world of literature. In recognition 
of his services, he was awarded the Sahitya Akademi Award. 

He wrote prolifically in Tamil. He retold the eiisence of Thiruk- 
kural. He narrated the incidents of Lord Krishna's times under the 
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title, KANSAN KATTITA VAZHI. (The path shown by Lord 
Krishna). He wove into the tales all the erudition, knowledge and 
wisdom he had gained. He welded them to form simple, cohesive 
sentences that are easily understood. 

It is this capacity to reduce even the most complex thoughts 
to the level of understanding of lay men which marks Rajaji as a 
giant among men of letters. He brought about this transition with¬ 
out losing the basic quality of the subject. The challenge offered 
by religious and scientific subjects, with all their latent complexities, 
was what cheered Rajaji. It was as a challenge to his litrary skill that 
Rajaji accepted the task of interpreting science for the lay man, He 
made a distinct contribution to scientific literature in Tamil with his 
books, CHEMISTRY ON THE FRONT VERANDAH and THE 
DOMESTIC LIFE OF PLANTS. He interpreted RAMAN 
EFFECT in an article in Bhavan’s Journal of 27th December, 1970. 
After reading this article, an eminent scientist, attached to Bhaba 
Atomic Research Centre, noted, “Even I could not have explained 
the Raman Effect so lucidly to the lay man as Rajaji, a non-scientist, 
has done in the space of an article of less than two pages.” 

The catholicity of Rajaji’s mind, touched by his mastery over 
words, sustained by his sympathy for the poor and the exploited, 
revelled during debates and discussions at party meetings and Legis¬ 
lative forums. His mind worked with incredible speed. It cut 
sharply into the heart of the matter and offered effective solution. 
He spelt out his solution, strengthening it with his intellectual 
integrity and innate patriotism. 

Rajaji had perfect mastery over words. He put words to 
good use, harnessed the nascent power of words to open vistas of 
knowledge to all, even to those who did not have the benefit of 
higher education. He came down to the level of children, and then 
led them slowly up the steps of knowledge, laying the foundation 
for moral rectitude and good behaviour through parables and stories. 
He interpreted science for the lay man. He became a modern 
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Socrates, sending out his v/arning notes to the world at large through 
his regular column in Swarajya. 

The tribute to Rajaji’s literary skill, paid by Dr. D.V. 

Gundappa, comes to mind. “Rajaji’s mind.is npt simply a 

provincial or a nationalist mind. What happens in Hosur, it must 
see in relation to London or Moscow^ or New York. Nothing in the 
world is isolated. And so, if you would appreciate truth in its 
wholeness, you see every phenomena elsewhere—the bird rising on 
its wings and the planet breaking down in star-dust. And not only 
is the range of mind universal, but also its equipment. Valmiki and 
Vyasa and Valluvar ; Shakespeare and Dickens and Tennyson ; 
Darwin and Huxley and Einstein ; The Bible and Alwars and 
Thyagaraja—which is the point of earth or of heaven that is not 
touched ? Science and Mysticism, Economics and Eugenics—all 
are tapped with equal reverence for the juice each can give for 
the sustenance of life and the heightening of its purpose. Not 
only the variety of the subjects, but the mastery with which 
the subject is handled is nothing short of a marvel. Rajaji’s 
Tamil treatise on Botany is esteemed as a classic at that level. 
The Radio talks that Rajaji gave, as Chief Minister of Madras, 
on Government loans and rudiments of public finance were 
models of clarity and cogency. All know about his exposition of 
the essence of the Upanishads. The style is that of a perfect master. 
He never used words of learned length, never unfamiliar syntax, 
never a hackneyed idiom. The style is fresh, and clarity is alluring 
and the reasoning goes home at once to the reader’s mind. This 
master’s hand in literary craftsmanship should not be overlooked, as 
it is apt to be, in our admiration of Rajaji’s other intellectual gifts.” 

Style, it is said, is the man. By that test, Rajaji’s personality 
is revealed in all its grandeur and splendour through the artistry 
with which he used words. With the skill of a master craftsman, 
he strung words together to become the vehicle through which he 
could convey his ideas. I’he network he presented, through the 
well-assorted array of words, pepped up by native logic, carried the 
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stamp of perfection. His experiments with words—whether spoken 
or written—led him to new pastures. Influenced by his honesty and 
integrity, words left much of their murkiness and moodiness and 
projected themselves in clear, easily understandable forms. 

In the early stages, literature enriched Rajaji’s mind. Later, 
Rajaji paid back his debt to literature by augmenting the treasure 
house of knowledge with his own literary gems. 

Rajaji’s style gives us one more facet of his greatness, adds 
further strength to the dictum, “Style is the man”. 



5 


What’s in a Language ? 


Ltmguage is a medium of communication. 


• • •A.nont 


rpHERE is a widespread belief that Rajaji, in his last days, was 
opposed to Hindi as the national language of India, 

This was a misconception. It was based on half-truths, out- 
of context extracts from Rajaji’s statements, intentional misinter¬ 
pretation of his comments. When Rajaji cautioned against hasty 
moves in imposing Hindi as the one and only national language of 
India, when he pleaded for adequate time for the non-Hindi popu¬ 
lace to equip themselves with working knowledge of the language, 
he was stamped as an opponent of Hindi by Hindi zealots. When 
he pointed out the danger, latent in accelerating the pace of growth 
of Hindi, ignoring the doubts and fears which such a mad rush 
roused in a vast section of the populace, living in the South and the 
East of India, he became persona-non-grata with the powers that be. 
When he warned that the unity of the country would be seriously 
jeopardised if the language issue was not tackled with 
tact and farsightendness, even his patriotism began to be questioned- 
The Hindi lobby associated his stance against the elimination of 
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English and introduction of Hindi as the language of administration 
with anti-nationalism. His critics mulishly leant on the provision 
in the Constitution which provided for a limited time lag after which 
Hindi would become the one and only language of administration 
in India. Passion was stirred up, emotions whipped up in predo¬ 
minantly Hindi-fpcakirg areas to project Rajaji as an arch-enemy 
of Hindi. 

Consistent propaganda, in this clirectior, played havoc with 
public opinion in the Hindi bell, made Rajaji lose much of the 
influence he had as a patriot who had sacrificed his all during the 
liberation struggle. 

Few people could understand the logic that lay behind Rajaji’s 
move. Even Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, the first President of India, could 
not fully appreciate the attitude of Rajaji. In a letter to Gyanw'ati 
Devi on 25th November, 1957, he noted : “There is a growing ten¬ 
dency to divide India into the North and the South and opposition 
to the national language—that is, a language for all-India purposes 
w'hich the Constitution has laid down should be Hindi—is growing 
and taking shape. The misfortune is that some of the best servants 
of the country, like Rajaji, have convinced themselves that we 
should not think of having any Indian language as the national 
language but accept English as such not only for the time being but 
for all time to come. 

Rajaji clarified his stand : “Love for oneself may easily mas¬ 
querade as love of language and love of language as love of country. 
Let us not deceive ourselves or others with chauvanistic slogans. 
The plea of the South is for justice and it should not be put down 
as parochialism or disruption. We arc told that Hindi is to be 
accepted for the sake of unity as if there was no unity now. If 
greater unity is the need of the hour, is the adopiton of Hindi, in 
spite of the difficulties of the Southerners, calculated to bring about 
that unity ? By no means, I say, with all the earnestness that I can 
command. I have no axe to grind. I want unity as much as any¬ 
one else. I want true emotional integration based on goodwill and 
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a sense of justice and not an illusory paper unity based on an official 
language, imposed by enactment.” 

It thus becomes evident that Rajaji’s approach to Hindi as 
the national language was based on reason and logic. He did not 
oppose Hindi due to personal pique or prejudice. On the contrary, 
he pleaded for a gradual evolution of Hindi, for its development 
over the years, for its growth and equipment to become the national 
language in due course of time. 

Rajaji had visualised the possibility of Hindi replacing English 
as the'national language, way back in the *20s. It was under the 
encouragement provided by him that the first Hindi-English self¬ 
teacher was prepared and published. In 1937, as the Prime Minister 
of Madras, Rajaji introduced Hindi, as a compulsory language in 
schools. This was a move that roused wide-spread discontent. 
Recollecting the opposition to the move, he commented : “When I 
introduced the teaching of Hindi in schools, the y»ung men who 
opposed me came to the schools and barricaded them and invaded 
the front of ray house. They made such a noise that, in one place, 
it was impossible to teach, and, in the other, it was impossible to 
sleep.” 

In the face of such opposition, Rajaji stuck to his scheme. He 
knew that Hindi held a pre-eminent position among the Indian 
languages. There were no doubts in his mind that if there was one 
Indian language which could ultimately replace English as the 
language of national administration, it was Hindi. 

This belief in the pre-eminence of Hindi remained until the 
very last with Rajaji. Even during the days when the language 
issue took ugly turns and there were riots in some parts of the 
country over the move to install Hindi as the one and only language 
at the Centre, much before Hindi had equipped itself to supplant 
English, Rajaji did not minimise the role of Hindi. He viewed 
Hindi not with inimical eyes, but with utmost logic and reason. He 
said : “Coming to the official language, the biggest language group 
of the people of India is the Hindi-speaking population. This may 
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be admitted straight-away. If India is to be one people in politics, 
in commerce and in arts, Hindi is the only language that must 
claim attention from all the people of India besides their own re¬ 
gional language, whatever part of the country they may be living 
in. Trade cannot, for long, remain confined within the borders of 
one language area. So it is impossible to confine the literary and 
cultural or political activities of the people within the boundaries of 
a linguistic area. If an Indian citizen desires to be cultured and 
educated in a true sense, he must be able to express himself and feel 
at home wherever he may be in India. A man whose ambition is 
to be a cultured Indian cannot enclose himself in his mono-linguis¬ 
tic shell. It follows that a sound knowledge of Hindi must be one 
of the aims of all education in all parts of India. Hindi is bound to 
be the national language of India.” 

Rajaji expressed the same view to the eminent Hindi writer, 
Akshayakumar Jain : “I consider the importance of Hindi for the 
South Indian because there is no getting away from it. If there is 
any Indian language that could replace English throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, it is Hindi. A majority of the 
people understood this language.” 

Yet, Rajaji spearheaded the opposition to the move to do 
away with English before the nation was prepared for such a 
change. He pleaded for the retention of English for a much 
longer duration. Did this mark a reversal of his stand on Hindi ? 
Had he gone back on what he had held valuable since the time he 
entered the political arena ? Did he desert the cause of Hindi, 
cause damage to it ? 

A balanced study of Rajaji’s stand negates such doubts. 

Rajaji was keen that no section of the populace should suffer 
due to hasty measures. He wanted Hindi to evolve as the largest 
common measure among the people, as the language understood 
by much wider sections of society, as the media through which the 
people could at least communicate verbally. He expected this 
change to come over a period of time. He indicated how he would 
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like Hindi to grow : “Even if it be the decision that Hindi should 
ultimately be imposed on all India as the medium for Union 
official work and inter-State affairs, logic requires the compulsory 
education in schools must precede such a bold step and it must be 
effectively carried out for two generations or more before we can 
think of such imposition. And we must be prepared to face the 
feelings and sentiments that any imposition of that kind must 
generate in the minds of the large masses of people to whom Hindi 
is a new language. Hesitation on the question of compulsory 
Hindi in schools in all areas is inconsistent with a policy of making 
Hindi the official language in place of English and will be followed 
by greater bitterness than what is apprehended as a result oi' the 
introduction of compulsory Hindi in school.” 

It becomes evident from the above that Rajaji was not oppos¬ 
ed to Hindi. But, he could not approve of the imposition of Hindi 
at a stage when the people of non-Hindi speaking areas had not 
been equipped with a fairly good acquaintance with the language. 
He wanted the language to grow through the schools, to become 
familiar to the students at an impressible age and thus to become 
more acceptable to the people over a period of time. This was a 
perfectly logical stand, but in the climate of passions, roused by 
the language issue, his stand was misjudged. 

Hence, no action was initiated to give shape to his sensible 
plan. If Rajaji’s suggestion for compulsory study of Hindi by all 
students had been accepted, over a period of time, may be fifty 
years, Hindi would have made steady inroad into all corners of the 
vast country. It would not have struck the non-Hindi people as 
something imposed from above, but as something that has grown 
with them and hence something acceptable. It would then have 
been easy to make Hindi the language of administration. Such a 
change would have come, not by force, but as a natural outcome of 
the long-term policy of letting Hindi grow and gain roots in all 
parts of the country. 

Instead of realising the logic in his stand, Rajaji’s critics saw 
him as a double-cross, as a turn-coat who had suddenly swerved 
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away from his pledged loyalty to Hindi. They sneered at him, 
called him an intellectual, out of tune with the mood and tempo 
of the time. Rajaji took the critical notes in his stride. He logi* 
cally countered his critics with the words : “There is an argument, 
couched in proletarian jargon that the objectors to Hindi are the 
intellectual and educated caste who have isolated themselves from 
the masses and that the Hindi protagonists are the friends of the 
poor and the under-priveleged classes. This and many other like 
arguments are sound only if the question was that Hindi should 
replace English in a Hindi area as the State official language. The 
argument is reduced to a cruel joke and an unreality in the non- 
Hindi areas where the masses are as ignorant of Hindi as the 
educated classes-..When the Hindi protagonists are speaking of 
the masses, they arc obviously thinking of the masses in the Hindi 
area only ; they ignore the masses in non-Hindi India who are no 
less in number.” 

Rajaji had no doubts in his mind when he pleaded for the 
retention of English as the language of administration for a longer 
duration. He wanted Hindi to be the language of administration 
only when the people of India, belonging to all linguistic groups 
became familiar with it due to its presence in the curriculum of 
studies, only when it ceased to be a language of a linguistic belt 
and became widely accepted as the only possible media of communi¬ 
cation in the whole of India. 

It was this conviction that pushed Rajaji into the agitation 
against the hasty imposition of Hindi. His love for Hindi was not 
stilled. But, this love did not cloud his innate commonsense. He 
vigorously pleaded for the retention of English. He moved around 
the country, attended conferences, meetings and seminars to 
awaken the people to the danger latent in a quick change-over, 

He knew that his stance roused much ire among the nationa¬ 
lists belonging to the Hindi regions. With many of them, he had 
worked intimately during the days of the national struggle. It was 
painfu 1 to him to act counter to them, to get involved in verbal 
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jousts and hot words. But, he was egged on by a deep conviction 
that the nation would pay a very high price if Hindi was imposed 
on the people before they were ready for the change. 

Of course, he conceded that, ultimately, Hindi would become 
the language of administration. It would gain thb stature now 
enjoyed by English, once it took roots through its introduction in 

schools. 

At the same time, Rajaji warned the people of the perils latent 
in completely ignoring English. He asserted that it was English 
which brought the nationalists from various linguistic groups to find 
a common measure of understanding, carved out by love for the 
nation, and to evolve a strategy that finally led the nation out of 
bondage. English, therefore, had served the cause of India. 

Of course, that role of English was now over. 

But, Rajaji saw a new role for English. English provided the 
ideal medium through which India could keep abreast of develop¬ 
ments all over the world in diverse fields of human progress. He 
saw for English the role of a go-between between Indians and the 
rest of the world. He said ; “If humanity is a single family, some 
common vehicle of enlightenment and invigorating knowledge must 
play its part. It is only ignorance, heightened by obstinacy, that 
would resist the part that English should play in modern times and 
treat the language as an enemy left behind by the British rulers. 
It is sheer folly to displace English in fields where it has struck 
roots.” 

Rajaji emerges from the above extracts as a sensible states¬ 
man who had the interests of Hindi and of the nation in mind 
when he spelt out the need for caution in the introduction of Hindi 
as the language of administration. 

He stressed the right method to foster Hindi, to prepare the 
ground for the final take-over by Hindi of the position enjoyed by 
English. At the same time, he wanted Indians not to discard 
English, but to exploit the benefits of English education. He wanted 
English to remain as a strong bond through which we could 
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communicate with the rest of the world, to be the window to the 
outside world. He saw English as an invisible, but nonetheless 
tangible gift of British rule, something like a viable administration 
or the communication net work like the railways and the post and 
telegraphs. He therefore felt it would be a mistake to eliminate 
English completely from the national scene. 

In fine, it can be said that Rajaji was clear in his mind that 
Hindi would finally become the language of administration at the 
Centre and thus become the national language. At the same time, 
he wanted English to be the language of contact with the rest of 
humanity. That, in essence, reflects Rajaji’s language policy. 



6 


Humour His Armour 


Humour is still, even after years of research and laboratory 
work, a matter of individual taste. 

...William Davit 


rpHE true hallmark of freedom is the sound of laughter. It is God’s 
precious gift to man. It knows neither nationality nor religion. 
It refuses to be locked up in sectional compartments and sectarian 
bonds. It pervades every nook and corner of the world. It dis¬ 
pels the blues. It brings joy and happiness. That explains why 
the famous humorist, Malcolm Muggeridge, strongly expressed him¬ 
self in favour of “laughter and any thing or anyone promoting it”. 

Malcolm Muggeridge would have, by this affirmation, found 
instant rapport with Rajaji. To say that Rajaji consciously provoked 
laughter would be a failure to properly assess the quality of the 
humour latent in him. It would be a negation of the bucolic 
humour that formed part of his mental make-up. Humour was 
part and parcel of his personality, ft was natural, not laboured. 
It was spontaneous and hence brilliant. It was not contrived or 
artificial. Therein lay its strength. 
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Through his subtle humour, he wou matvy uew admvters. He 
■exploited it to work his way through complex situation. He handled 
it carefully to drive home his point. Ho wielded it to pick the 
chinks in the armoury of those who opposed him. lie used it to 
poke occasional fun at himself. 

Humour wa.s his handmaid. It served him well, carried out 
his commands, remained true to him for ever. 

Horace Alexander noted that “'Rajaji kept throughout his life 
sense of proportion that we call a sense of humour. How he 
enjoyed that fine gold-headed stick that was, in a sense, his staff of 
office ! One day he observed, with his usual twinkle, that one great 

advantage of his position was that he always saw people dressed in 
their best clothes”. 

Rajaji encouraged Horace Alexander to launch a Club for Bird 
Study. He handed over, week by week, the English periodical, 
Country Life, which he had inherited from his British predecessors. 
He said it had a number of interesting articles about birds. “And,” 
he added, “every number has the portrait of a beautiful young lady 
for the frontispiece. It’s none the worse for that”. 

Rajnji was at home everywhere. At a garden party held in his 
honour by the Governor of Madras during a short visit as the 
Governor-General of India, abovt 2000 people were present, Rajaji 
moved around, greeting the guests, exchanging pleasantries with 
them. He spotted Mrs. Mary Clubwala, the noted social worker, 
and Mr. S.K. Chettur, a former member of the ICS, stopped by 
their side and enquired from Mr. Chettur about his brother who 
was India’s ambassador to Burma. The impressible Mr. Chettur, 
with his facility to turn out off-beat statements, (He had a facile pen 
and wrote humorous pieces occasionally in our national publi¬ 
cations), commented : “Sir, did you not read in the papers that my 
brother was about to land an elephant when the elephant moved 
away and my brother was almost suspended in thin air ?” 

Suppressing the laughter which gripped him, Rajaji asked Mr. 
Chettur : “Is this another one of the Chettur stories ?” 
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Profulla Chandra Ghosh, former Chief Minister of West Bengal, 
recorded an interesting incident about Rajaji. He was proceeding 
to Kakinada to attend the Congress session. He, along with Acharya 
Prafulla Chandra Ray, boarded the train at Bezwa^a for their 
Journey to Kakinada. Rajaji was the lone passenger in the com¬ 
partment. On spotting him out, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray 
turned to his companion and noted ; “Frail fragile frame”. Imme- 
diately Rajaji said : “Leading to the Fourth F-failure”. 

Once Monica Felton, author of the famous book, I Meet Rajaji, 
was closeted with C.R. His grandchild ran into the room and 
gave him a visiting card. Rajaji read out the names : Molly and 
Richard. He called them in. They had come to India on a holi¬ 
day. He asked them : “Have you seen Mahabalipuram ?” 

“Yes, we were there yesterday”. 

‘And, I suppose,” Rajaji said, “that you were told there arc 
two historic relics in Madras that every tourist should see and that 
you ought not to miss the ancient monument in this house cither ?” 

On another occassion Monica Felton, laughed after hearing 
Rajaji observe about the famous philospher, Socrates, “Was there 
a man who spoke with such wisdom ? Was there ever a man who 
understood things clearly ? Was there ever a man who died so 
bravely or for a better cause ?” Rajaji enquired why she laughed. 
Monica Felton replied, “Because your friends have been telling 
me that you are modern Socrates”. “V\’ho said that ?” Rajaji en¬ 
quired. When Monica Felton gave out the names of Rajaji’s friends 
and admirers Khasa Subha Rao, A.V. Raman and a few' others, 

C R. smiled. Then he quipped, “Socrates asked questions. I 
always seem to be answering them. Besides such a notion is like 
comparing a comet with a safely match”. 

This humility of Rajaji revealed itself when Monica Felton 
glanced through a bunch of pamphlets. 

Humour was the safety valve through which Rajaji eased out 
the ego which others tried to instil in him. When Rajaji handed 
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over a bunch of pamphlets, written by him, on certain controversial 
topics of the day, to Monica Felton, she casually glanced through 
them, read some extracts and concluded, “I don’t want to pay com¬ 
pliments, but I must say that you really write much better now than 
you did twenty years ago”. Rajaji saw the funny side of the state¬ 
ment, commented, with a twinkle in his eye. “That cannot be con¬ 
sidered a great compliment since you are only comparing me with 

myself”. 

He did not lend his ears to tributes and eulogies. Nor did he 
lend books. He made an exception in the case of Monica Felton. 
She walked in to find Rajaji slumped in a chair. On a side table, 
she noticed the volume containing his speeches as Governor-General. 
He had gone through the book again after Felton had remarked, at 
a previous meeting, that Rajaji had drawn the attention of people 
who had gathered at Pune to give him a civic reception that Some 
among them looked upon him as a moderate. Rajaji greeted 
Monica Felton with the words, “I can’t find it here”. Monica 
Felton took the book from him, scanned the book. Then she asked 
him, “Can you lend me your copy ?” Rajaji declined. A little 
later, he relented, agreed to let her borrow the book. Monica Felton 
exclaimed, “Oh, but you said you won’t lend it to me”. Rajaji 
replied, “Yes. I will. You won’t bring it back. People never do 
return books. Don’t you know the story about the Cambridge pro¬ 
fessor who was showing some people his fine library and warned 
them against lending because no book is returned.” 

Monica Felton shook her head. Rajaji continued, “The 
visitors asked how it was that, since he himself made it a rule never 
to lend books, he knew that no borrower ever returned them. The 
professor pointed to the crowded shelves and answered, “Here is the 
proof”. 

RiOajaJi’s innate humour flashed out, in all its brilliance, when 
in the company of political comrades, when commenting on some 
aspect of the actions of national leaders. 

Once, after the stormy session of the AICC on the question 
of removal of Ketsyi Subhas Bose from the presidentship of the 
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Congress (Netaji had won in the face of opposition from Gandhiji 
and trounced his opponent, Pattabhi Sitaramayya), Rajaji was with 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Mrs. Naidu was one of the strongest critics 
of Netaji. She had lashed out at Bose, pressing him to accept the 
leadersliip of Gandhiji. Commenting on this, Rajaji told IMffs. Naidu, 
’‘You performed today a Mrs. Herculean task”. 

Rajaji was taking Kasturba Gandhi around Tiruchengode 
Ashram which was the centre of Gandhian activities. It was here 
that Rajaji had given concrete shape to the ideal of Gandhi to work 
for economic liberation through khaddar and cottage industries. 
While examining the khaddar produced at the Ashram, Kasturba 
Gandhi enquired, in her broken English, “Colour go ?” Her re¬ 
ference was to the quality of the dye used to give the requisite shade 
to the cloth and the yarn, Rajaji commented, “This is no-go- 
colour”. His reply evoked laughter. Ba asked him in all simpli¬ 
city whether her English was wrong. Rajaji gently remarked, “No. 
It’s Ba’s English”. 

In the ‘30s, Ram Manohar Lohia proposed a radical alter¬ 
native to some scheme of the Congress. After presenting his plan 
with great fervour and enthusiasm, Lohia asserted that he did not 
care tuppence for the scheme evolved by the Congress. Rajaji inter¬ 
rupted him at once with the advice, “Lohia, you should swear by 
Russian currency”. 

When B.C. Roy, the Chief Minister of West Bengal, vi-sited 
Rajaji at Rashtrapathi Bhavan, Delhi was thick with rumours of 
Rajaji’s impending retirement. Roy asked Rajaji, “Are you really 
going, then ? I mean relinquishing your office ?” “The office is 
getting liquidated. So there is no way out but to relinquish,” re¬ 
plied Rajaji. 

“But your servics cannot be dispensed with, now,” said Roy. 
He added, “I am sure they are not going to put you in the cup¬ 
boards”. Rajaji came out with a light banter, “I am ignorant 
about the technicalities of a dispensary. On the question of dis¬ 
pensing, therefore, they might perhaps consult my doctor fr iend. 
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(Dr. B.C. Roy). I only hope that the cupboard in which they place 
me would not be labelled, ‘Poison’ 

After a short visit. Prime Minister Nehru was taking leave of 
Rajaji who was then the Governor of West Bengal. Pandit Nehru 
was invited to pose for the group photograph with Rajaji and the 
members of the Governor’s House. Rajaji and Nehru sat for the 
group photo. Others took vantage seats. Some stood in the rear, 
forming a neat row. The photographer hurried llirough the routine 
of rearranging those who formed the rear row. Panditji remarked, 
“What does he want us to do ?’’ Rajaji replied, “He wants us to 
keep quiet so that he can shoot us with an easy conscience’’. 

This was a subtle exploitation of the double-meaning of the 
word, SHOOT. Such deft use of words came to Rajaji naturally. 
Thus, while speaking at a meeting arranged at the Rotary Club, 
Calcutta, Rajaji spoke about the need to contain nuclear prolifera¬ 
tion. He specially wanted America and Russia to take the lead in 
this matter, to foster better understanding and to avert disaste. lie 
noticed that the American and Russian envoys were present in the 
front row of the audience. That triggered off a flash of humour in 
him. He smiled at the two envoys, while concluding his speech, 
and raised a gale of laughter and applause with his final words, 
“May the oil of the United States and caustic soda of Russia unite 
and produce a soap to cleanese the world’’. 

Humour rinsed the malice out of his system. Often, Rajaji 
used the pun effectively to give edge to his humour. During a visit 
to Darjeeling, Rajaji went to a school. The Rector of the school 
led Rajaji to his cottage for tea. Rajaji was led into a room, warm 
and cosy. A strong woodfire blazed in the fireplace. Noting the 
fire, Rajaji commented, “Very good. This is not going to be a cold 
reception’’. The Rector observed that the fire was his wife’s idea. 
Rajaji immediately commented, “As may be expected of the Rector 
of a Rector’’. 

During a visit to Kalimpong, Rajaji noticed, with amusement, 
a flock of sheep bringing down big bundles of wool on their back. 
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He turned to his aides and crackled, “This is sheer mockery. I 
suppose each of these innocent creatures is carrying its own sheared 
wool”. 

When Bimanesh Chatterji, who worked with him as his 
Military Secretary, congratulated Rajaji after the Bharat Ratna was 
conferred on him, Rajaji commented, “Some Ratnas remain exposed 
to radiate their brilliance and some must lie buried lest they lose 
their lustre”. 

Rajaji exuded a rare lustre, whether in office or out of it. 
l>uring his tenure as Governor General, a journalist dropped in. He 
saw the commercial section of a journal lying open before Rajaji. 
Tlic journalist asked, “‘Does commercial news still interest you, Sir ?” 
The Governor General replied, “To set your inquisitiveness at rest, 
I might perhaps tell you that I look up that page still, not out of a 
nostalgia for the office, (Minister of Commerce), I once occupied, 
nor to test the present Commerce Minister’s up-to-date acquaintance 
with commercial affairs, nor even to pass a tip to stock-brokers or 
prospective share-buyers, but merely to gather intelligende on a 
subject which ought to interest all occupants of important offices. 
Tam glad that you have seen me reading it. But I might as well 
tell you that it is not my hobby, and indeed I have none of the 
hobbies which are usually a^sociatcd with big men, such as Kennel 
Keeping. Gardening, Farming, Shooting, Yachting, Cruising, 
Golfing, Painting, etc. Although I once belonged to the Bar, I am 
completely only of touch with it and I do not even possess one in the 
house”. 

The journalist parried with the answer that there was a big 
bar between the two bars ; but Rajaji came down with the final 
quip : “Barring the fact that both are frequently associated with 
big men.” 

In 1963, Rajaji had veered away from the Congress to consti¬ 
tute the brain trust of the Swantantra Party. He was a staunch 
critic of the permit-licence Raj. When he was asked to give his 
reaction to the Central Budget, presented by Morarji Desai, Rajaji 
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rasped out: ‘‘Morarji’s budget is neither left nor right, but 
wrong.” 

In 1937, Rajaji was Premier of Madras. He was eager to 
bring in some measures to reduce the indebtendness of the masses, 
to free them from the clutches of money-lenders. During a dis¬ 
cussion in the State Legislature, T.T. Krishnamachari, who was in 
the Opposition, advised Rajaji to collect statistics of indebtedness 
of the masses before bringing in his proposed Bill. Rajaji replied : 
"‘If my friend Krishnamachari, troubled by mosquitoes, wants to 
go in for a mosquito-curtain, he will certainly not take a census of 
mosquitoes and their proportion of distribution between Mylapore 
and George Town.” 

His humour is seen at its best in the manner in which he 
handled Nehru’s criticism after he formed the Swatantra Party. 
While inaugurating the Swatantra Party formally at a function 
in Bombay in August, 1959, Rajaji, at the end of his speech, invoked 
the blessings of God. A few days later, at a press conference, 
Nehru remarked : “They have even made God a senior partner of 
the Party. They arc here, not dealing with politics and economics, 
but witli stratosphere, with the Almighty presiding over their 
destinies.” When Rajaji read this comment of the Prime Minister, 
he rejoined : ‘ As for his taunts about partnership with God, the 
Prime Minister has stumbled on the cardinal religious doctrine of 
Divine presence in trying to mock at us.” 

After discussing some departmental recommendations present¬ 
ed before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Central Cabinet, of 
v'hich Rajaji, who was then the Home Minister, was a member, 
the Prime Minister expressed his doubts as to the advisability of 
accepting the suggestions. Two other members fell in line with 
Nehru’s views. But Rajaji pleaded for the acceptance of the 
recommendations. He explained the case again, bringing out the 
salient features of the proposals. When he concluded, Nehru 
observed, in a lighter vein : “You see, Rajaji, the majority is 
with me.” Rajaji grinned and said ; “Yes, Jawaharlal, the majority 
is with you, but logic is with me.” 
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Englishmen found in Rajaji an indomitable spirit, a champion 
who loved them as human beings but refused to accept them as 
masters. Freedom for India was his cherished goal. His zest for 
freedom was what gave teeth to his reply when he was travelling 
with an Englishman who fidgeted, fumed and fretted. At last he 
broke the silence and told Rajaji : “It’s a very hot afteriioon.” 

“Not hot enough,” replied Rajaji. 

“Not hot enough ? What do you mean ?” the Englishman 
asked, with a slight edge to his voice. 

“Not hot eixough,” said Rajaji .smiling, “to keep you gentlemen 
out of our country.” 

During the Second World War, there were rumours that 
Madras would be evacuated. There was the threat of a Japanese 
attack. Many senior British officials, with their families, sought the 
safety of the hills. This provoked Rajaji. At a meeting held on 
the grounds of the YMCA in Madras, presided over by Sir Gerald 
Hodgson, Rajaji twitted : “Are the King and the Q,ueen and 
members of the British Cabinet running away from London with 
only 20 miles of the English Channel separating them from the 
marching hordes of Hitler ?” 

It was humour which marked his reflex to the action of some 
miscreant who threw stones at him during a meeting in Madurai. 
Rajaji said : “I know that the young man who was throwing stones 
cannot aim properly. If he is a good marksman, he could have 
found a place in the police department and risen very high.” 

He acidly commented about sabre-rattling which became 
popular among politicians : “Fireworks and lightning flashes are 
preferred to candlelight.” 

values and religious norms and remarked : “Morality without 
religion is like calories without vitamins.” He hated chicanery and 
deception. He concluded : “There are two ways of deception : 
one is by simple deception, the other by compromise.” 

He argued that real feelings had nothing to do with the 
externals on which the world makes it assessment. “Dr. Johnson’s 
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wife was a very plain woman arid many years older' than he was,' 
yet, he loved her very much. The idea of say|ng that love is based 
on appearances is like saying ; Let me see what you look like ..when 
you go into the bathroom.^’ 

Rajaji was amused to hear people refer to him as an' -adepr 
in diplomacy. This provoked him to comment, “Diplomacy is not 
really false conduct ; at worst there may be some inconustency^ in 
its content, but usually it is the ‘guinea-gold’ treatment' of a 
situation.” Rajaji clarified what he meant by ‘guinea-gold* process. 
“Two carats of base metal are purposefully added to- pure gold in 
order to make it strong, durable, lustrous and prized. Therefore, 
when one congratulates his enemy on a well-deserved success . or 
when one condoles the death of a person who was unkind to him or 
when a father hides something from his children which i^. np.1i good 
for them to see or know, they may not be acting hypocritically,. < but 
their behaviour could' be described as artful. In the. cqntpact 
course of modern living such artful ways are becoming the norm. 
This is the guinea-gold treatment. But the.snag, is-^that any little 
excess would make the’conduct false and that i^uld be hypocrisy.” 

Caste prejudices and communal bias were anathema to him.- 
When a correspondent enquired about his gotra, he wrote back ; 
“I’m of the Srivatsa gotra, but neither my intellect nor my folly is 
traceable to it.” 

It was this deft wit which flashed out at an AICC Session 
when someone challenged him : “Must we, would you have us, 
touch every scavenger in filthy clothes ? Would you do it yourself?” 
In a flash, Rajaji replied : “I would not mind touching even you, 
my friend. But that docs not mean that I must stop to touch every 
scavenger that passes by.” 

One of the finest examples of Rajaji’s wit has been reported 
by Pyarelal who was Gandhiji’s private secretary. He states: 
“Once I had an exquisite experience. He had mentioned to me a 
very long south Indian name with three-letter initials, indicating 
the place of birth, father’s name, caste, etc, of the person concerned. 
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as it is common in the south— e,g,f K.A.S. Subramaniam 
^Raveripatnam Appaswamy Shankara Subramaniam^. “Let me 
call a stenogfrdpher,*^ t quipped as he began to spell it out in full. 
Ignoring my remark, he quietly changed the t<^c. After a little 
while, he asked innocently : “What’s Hakim Sahib’s name ? 

“Hakfth A|^ai Khan ?’’ I replied. “Why, what’s the matter ? 

“No*’, he persisted. “How do they refer to him at a public 
meeting ?** 

It used to be customary in those early Non-GoOperation days 
in the l^unjab to confer elaborate honorific popular titles on national 
leaders. Hakim Ajmal Khan had been exalted as Masih>ul*Mulk, 
Hazal-U'Hakim, Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb. The moment I began, 
Rajaji sprang to the kill for which he had be^ long waiting. 
“Stop, let me call a stenographer !’’ he cut in with a grin and a 
twinkle. 

Rajaji’s wit had all the ingredients which lend the stamp of 
greatness to humout'. He coudd indulge in light banter, in stunning 
retorts, in subde satire, in quick snips, eveh in self>denigration. His 
wit gave him immense hsq)piness. For he knew what Santayana 
meant when he noted : “To be happy, you must have taken the 
measure of your powers, tasted the fruits of your passion and learnt 
your place in the world.’* 
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Small is Beautiflil 


Life itself can't give yon jog^ 

Unless you really mil it ; 

Life just gives you time and space- 
IVs up to you to Jill it. 

. Anon. 


L ife is a perennial source of joy for a man who knows how to 
pack it up with incessant activities, who deftly blends good 
intentions with positive actions, who takes up every cause, worth 
pursuing, whether it be big or small, with zest and enthusiasm. 

e 

Rajaji unearthed this secret of life. He decocted the essence 
of life by insisting on system and order, by keeping himself ever in 
the midst of activities aimed at restoring order in society. There 
was thus never a dull moment in his life. 

An understanding of the power latent in tiny thiilglj When 
driven by the force of system and orders helped Rajaji realise his 
strength. He remarked, *T am small. My smallness is my 
strength.” 

Thi^ awareness shaped his attitude to life. He fiAuid iha 
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beauty and power ingrained in elemental things. He revelled in 
the conviction, “Small is beautiful/' * 

Beauty owes a lot to system and order. Rajaji sought beauty 
by ordering his life systematically. He alloted a specified place and 
time for everything, gained strength by keeping everything in its 
proper place and by attending to everything at the specified pre¬ 
determined time. Thus he maintained order. Out of this habit 
emerged one of the primal source of his greatness. 

How meticulous Rajaji was in maintaining order in his 
personal life and in his surroundings can be judged from the 
following extract from an article by Manian which appeared in 
The Statesman : 

“Perhaps, the first thing that the visitor noticed in Mr. G. 
Rajagopalachari’s study in his modest house in West Madras was its 
impeccable cleanliness and order. And its cosiness, created more 
by the manner of arrangement of its furniture : a charpoy, a long 
bench parallel to it, a footstool at one end of the charpoy, a reclin¬ 
ing chair and two ordinary ones between the bench and the 
charpoy. 

“On the footstool were a calling bell, an electric torch, his 
reading glasses and his two small pocket watches in their still new 
leather cases. Rajaji kept those items on the stool always in one 
particular, neat order, and he frowned upon any alteration in that 
arrangement. The man was as amazingly fastidious as his celebra¬ 
ted mind. 

“Qn the long bench, he had, in similar neat, permanent order, 
his engagement diary, a scribbling pad, two old pens, (one-of them 
a vintage Parker), one finely sharpened pencil, a pair of woollen 
shawals For him to throw upon his Shoulder on a cold evening) and' 
cotton one. ‘And he had those shawls folded always in one parti¬ 
cular way.’ 

“Similar. strict. order prevailed, even in the zip bag and the 
small ‘executive’ suit case (a gift from Air India when he went 
abroad a decade ago) in which ^jajj parried, while travelling, with 
each little thing in its particular place, a pen knife, a small scissors. 
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a leather belt, (Oh, yes, he tied a belt over his dhoti with charac< 
terestic care) and a small packet of toothpicks besides a roll of 

bandage and some medicines and vitamin pills.He took his 

daily dose of half a dozen vitamin pilb always in a particular 
order. 

“This passion—or peccadillo—had various other personal 
extensions as well. For instance, he had, at any given time, not 
less than five or six clean handkerchieves on his person, secreted 
away in the pockets of his inner vest, (an interesting sleeveless V- 
necked and front-buttoned affair, with two large side-pockets) and 
in those of his kurta. Each kerchief had a specehc purpose. ‘The 
one that he used for, say, wiping his fingers, was never used to wipe 
his face. 

“He was not just a careful dresser but a fashionable one. The 
sleeves of his kurta, for instance, were not baggy as one finds in the 
average kind, but tapered attractively towards the cuffs. (And he 
always bought his Khadi from the same shop in his native Salem 
run by an old associate of his). 

“Over his food, as with his bath, he took his time, thoroughly 
munching each morsel before gulping down. The quantity he ate 
was little and during the last two decades, he took only one meal 
daily, but he ate that little food with obvious relish. 

“He was equally fastidious about his correspondence, dealing 
with each letter the moment he read it, writing out a reply on one 
of his famous letter-cards or dictating to his secretary a reply or 
throwing into the waste-paper basket when no reply was indicated. 
Disposal, one way or the other, was instantaneous.” 

There was nothing casual, nothing slip-shod or cursory about 
anything that he did. He saw that order and system formed the 
very base of his life. He saw order in art and literature, in nature, 
in all living things, in all mechanical contrivances, in social evolu- 
. tions and cultural experiments. 

Honour and position did not blind to the power of the small 
and the order latent in it. He retained an interest in everything 
that was happsning all around him. He responded to ever/, vibra¬ 
tion, be it big or small He thus felt drawn to Gandhiji whose 
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work in South Africa for racial justice held out hope for humanity. 
Simultaneously, he reached out, offering the hand of sympathy and 
support to the untouchables and to the poor and the exploited. He 
accepted the big and the small in his stride. Even after gaining 
recognition as a patriot who became the Mahatma’s Conscience 
Keeper, Rajaji kept his sensory organs in touch with the ground. 
He thus maintained close contact with the problems of the common 
man, tried to solve them however small or insignificant they were. 
By his moves, he gave meaning to life. He filled it with thoughts, 
shaped and willed into actions. He thus achieved greatness. His 
life holds out the lesson, “Never does a man look so big as when he 
is concerned with the problems and troubles of the small and the 
poor.” 

His concern for suffering humanity made him a social refor¬ 
mer. His religious concept took him beyond the confines of his 
clan, made him respond to the need for humane treatment of 
animals. He realised the vital role played by animals in nature’s 
order. He assessed the economic benefits man derived from 
domesticated animals. He saw man as a trustee of his surroundings, 
as the protector of all living things. 

This concern for animals surged up during his visit to the 
Zoological Garden in Calcutta during his tenure as Governor of 
West Bengal in 1947-48. He was received, v/ith due propriety, by 
officials of the Zoo. Rajaji noted : “Why have you all taken the 
trouble to come here ? I have come only to meet the poor creatures 
who are kept confined here for no fault of theirs.” Walking along, 
he noticed a hippopotamus, stimding all alone, in a muddy ditch. 
Rajaji peered at it. He remarked, “What a magnificent specimen 
of God’s creation. I see, it is a mal?* But is it a bachelor or a 
widower ?” 

He was told that its mate had died recently. Rajaji imme¬ 
diately sighed, “That is cruel. Restricted to this artificial home, 
he should have been given another bride. Brieve me, they are no 
monagajBsisfts.’' 

He also observed, at the erd of the vish, “These are all priso- 
ners witl^out ^il^ce. Thidi lar|ttaj;e should he understood, more 
specially oif the dumb ones. Tfcey are all important because proud 
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men and women ilock and wait at their doors to hav« their ^r^han. 
They should therefore be properly looked after and kept in good 
shape.” 

Nothing escaped his incisive logic. He had the knack to dis¬ 
cover the truth inherent in any situation, whether bi^ pr small. He 
acknowledged the pre-eminence of Telugu in Carnatic music and 
gave out the verdict that since for nearly two decades, the musicians 
of Tamil Nadu were singing only Telugu compositions at Thyaga- 
raja Festival, ‘there should be some intrinsic merit in that language, 
as far as music was concerned.” 

Rajaji enjoyed the subtlities of music. He enjoyed it all the 
more when the performing artist gave wings to (lights of fancies, yet 
kept them under control and stabilised them by gently, but (irmly 
sticking to the basic rules of each raga. Carnatic music, being 
native to his origin, entranced him with its order and system. The 
understanding of the rules of Carnatic music helped him appreciate 
the diverse musical styles whose roots were embedded in differing 
traditions. 

It was order and system which he saw in compositions too. 
The well-regulated rules for musical compositions became 
clear to him when he got down to the task of composing a song. It 
was presented at the United Nations on 23rd October, 1966, before 
a select audience, by the reigning queen of Carnatic music. M.S. 
Subbulakshmi. The composition stirred with the thirst for inter¬ 
national understanding and peace which Rajaji sought. His coin- 
position read : 

Mcty the Lard forgive ue our eine 
And gather all the natUMAtf 
Here under this Uniting Boof. 

To give up hcUe andfeur 
And learn to underetand 
Here undtr this Uniting Hoof. 

They took the rxake of tear 
and dying^ wiehed ua tdke 
the better riehe of peace 
Here under this Uniting Bopf. 

The good in evety wan 
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ia an atom too 
of meaaureleaa potential. 

Let u8 learn to find it 

And explode it into lading peouoe 

Here under this uniting Roof. 

May the Lord forgive our aina 
Inspiring ua to pmee on Earth 
Here under this Uniting Roof. 

The message of the Messiah, presented through immaculate 
music by M.S., echoed round the world. 

Rajaji saw order in every basic thing, saw that trouble arose 
only when order was disturbed. 

He saw order in the structure and syntax of every language. He 
noted the errors in the use of English language in India. He felt that 
despite years of labour, he had not acquired reasonable mastery over 
the language. “Any English person could no doubt improve my style 

for me.Madrasis speak very bad English., ‘What-all’ instead of 

‘everything’, and ‘one’ instead of ‘a’...And then they say they go 
visiting in the night. And you never hear English people talk of a 
distance being one furlong. An Englishman would speak, instead, 
of two hundred yards.*’ 

He analysed the rules of the language, compared it with Tamil, 
and observed, “In English, one must never put oneself first. You 
inust never say, ‘I and he’ or ‘I and you* but always ‘he and I’... 
Tamil, of course, has no capitals—or else It is all capitals.*’ 

To a lessor man, such facts would have .seemed to be of no 
consequence.' -But everything was grist to Rajaji’s mill. He found 
pleasure in dissecting the secrets of the languages, in analysing the 
techniques and the style of literary writings. 

Thus he noticed the innate pawer ih the caricature of English 
women by Jane Austen. “Jane Austen’s understanding of the com¬ 
plexities of women is really remarkable.' There must be least 
three hundred and thirty varieties of female character and she 
understood nearly all of them. I don’t suppose any writer ever had 
a better insight into the mind of the British female.”* 
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Rajajl responded to good literary pieces, found them inteliec* 
tually stimulating. And when he read something which carried 
the stamp of originality, (which in itself contains the nascent power 
of order and system), he immediately commended the writer. In 
1952, Rajaji read an amusing skit by R.K. Narayan. Immediately, 
he wrote to the creator of the • characters who infest Malgudi, 
'“Sometimes good luck brings about a combination of time and 
mood and I read one of your contribution in The Hindu. And then 
I am bewitched by the talent and sparkle of it and a joy overwhelms 
me that one of our people could write so well and think so gently 
and so brilliantly, and master the Sasenach’s tongue so completely. 
God bless you.” 

He was instrumental in championing many noble causes. 
He provided the seed idea for starting a Music College in Madras. 
He offered help to the publisher of Bharatiar’s songs. He broke 
tradition by offering monetary help to Sir C.V. Raman. 

He was adept at gaining, at first glance, a complete picture of 
his surroundings. Once, during his tenure as Governor of West 
Bengal, Rajaji inspected a sloop of the Indian Navy whi<di was 
anchored at the man-of-war jetty. He was taken around the ship 
by the Commander. Rajaji suddenly turned and peeped into one 
of the cabins. “The cabin looked spick and span.” A couple of 
beer bottles rested on a corner table. Rajaji came out of the cabin, 
enquired from the Commander the total strength of the men on the 
«hip, and then added, quietly, “Do you carry bottled drinks to aug¬ 
ment the supply of fresh water T- 

Another example of Rajaji’s power of observation and interest 
in small things can be had from the incident reported by Bimanesh 
Chatterjee. “One evening, on his way to the nursery garden, 
Rajaji saw an Estate employee riding up in a biqyclp. Noticing the 
Governor-General, the cyclist hurriedly got down and, from a, dis¬ 
tance, raised his hand in salute/ Rajaji turned and walked over to 

V <■ , .1 , .. 

' that man and before I coiild make out what exactly was happening, 
he caught hold of the handle-bar of the Ipicycle and said. ‘An 
amazing device ! remember the names of so many inventors, 
but how many care to remember the name of the Frenchman, the 
^reat benefactor of humanity, who produced this wonderful time*> 
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saving and bread>eaming m^ohinc.* Ra^ji took a clos« look at the 
bicycle and let go of the handlebar ; the man seemed to breathe a 
sigh of relief. He bowed low and briskly walked off with his bicycle. 
Rajsgi said, *I see he is not keeping his bike well-cared for. If he 
wants it to render him long and trouble-free service, tl^n he must 
give proper attention to it. All seviceable articles need due care 
and attention. And as this vehicle in particular does not need any 
fuel, tell him that he must not drive it like a slave.’ ” 

It was a small matter, the question of how a bike should be 
maintained. But Rajaji found the time to comment about the need 
for maintaining everything in good shape. 

He sought order everywhere, but he did not mind the old order 
change. 

Thus he did away with the dress regulation at formal functions 
at the Government House. He said, ‘Tn this vast country of ours, 
where people follow a variegated way of life, it would not be easy 
or even desirable to regiment the self-respecting civilians saratori- 
ally. If I am permitted to be present anywhere in my own dress, 
then the guests could also come to this House in their own dress, 
provided they are clad decently.” 

That was the only stipulation. When cleanliness was missing, 
when shabbiness was displayed, Rajaji felt annoyed. Once, after 
noticing an “perfunctorily dressed with a loose knot on his 

tie and not too plean a handkerchief showing up from his pocket, 
Rajaji pulled him up saying, ‘Independence has given us the liberty 
to wear whatever dress we like, but that should not mean neglect of 
standards.’ ” 

In the midst of his hectic activities, he found the time to 
condole the death of ^ friend, to render help to an ailing friend, to 
congratulate an official on his weU-deseryed promotion, to meet 
people and to listen to their problems, to fight for any cause which 
he felt would improve the condition of the people. 

It was his firm conviction that BCG vaccination would do 
unlimited damage to the younger generation. So he started the 
campaign against it. He fought with logic and sense. He maintain¬ 
ed order and system inputting across his ideas. He drew support 
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from medical anthorities to substantiate his plea. He reproduced an 
article from the British Medical Journal of 6th June, 1959 to add 
strength to his plea. He noted ; “My attitude on this question is 
not that of a prejudiced and ill-informed layman, but a view 

supported by very eminent physicians and bacteriologists.It is 

good that the public is informed of the best opinion on the subject.’* 
Then he gave the article in full. The medical experts noted, 
“Tuberculosis differs from small-pox in that an attack does not 
result in depen4^]3le immunity. Thus there is a slim premise for 
attempting to produce immunity artificially.An adequately con¬ 

trolled study of B.C.G. among people living in their homes has never 
been accomplished. It has been found impossible. However, 
well-controlled studies were conducted among cattle in North 
America and elsewhere. B.C.G. failed and was abandoned.” 

Rajaji explained the danger inherent in smoking. He noted, 
“Tobacco is a noxious weed and an unnecessary source of irritation 

to people’s stomachs, lungs, blood pressure and cardiac rhythm. 

There are other ways of amusing oneself than by making our mouths 
a poison laboratory.” He opposed the distribution of contracep¬ 
tives as a means to family planning and population control. 

These were small causes, but he championed them with the 
same vigour with which he fought for national liberation, for 
economic reforms, for social revolution. There was nothing half’ 
hearted about anything he touched. He brought to every task all 
the powers of his analytical mind and willed order into disorder, 
carved out system \idseie none existed. 

Behind this order and system lay his desire to pack his life 
with a series of good ami desirable objectives and goals. He pursued 
truth as he saw it and acted in the spirit of truth. Thus he led a 
many-splendoured life, a life in which the concept, “Small is beauti¬ 
ful’’, found fuU scope for expression. 
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Love Thy Neighbour 


Love is the noblest fraility of the mind. 


...Dryden 


ERE is a spark of divinity in every man. How this spark is 
handled, fanned and embellished is often a matter of individual 
choice. 

Thr se who make the right option lend to the spark further 
sheen and lustre. Thus, they become the good Samaritans. They 
stand with the poor and the oppressed. They champion the cause 
of a better social and economic deal to the exploited section of 
society. 

They plead for justice and peace. They abhor violence. 
They detest hatred in any form and cherish tolerance. They have 
no malice towards anyone. They thus constitute, like Abu Ben 
Adam, the band of men whom God loves. 

To this rare band belonged Ghakravarti Rajagopalachari, 
more affectionately called Rajaji and still more briefly as C.R. 

It was his understanding of the ultimate meaning of life that 
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lifted him above , th^ common mass-.inducted, him into the elite 
circle of t^Qse whom Qo.d loves. 

’ Early’ in his life lie broke through barriers built by man on - 
the basis of caste, creed, colour and religion. He saw Gk>d in' 
every living thing. He could neither understand nor appreciate 
the social taboos which kept one section of the populace in a state 
of Uttar subjugation. 

His resistance to social restrictions made him suspect in the 
eyes of the traditionalists. They tried to curb his impetuosity with 
mild reproaches. When their words fell on deaf ears, they launched 
a campaign to ostracise him and thus to bring him round. They 
lashed out at him for organising inter>caste cosmopolitan dining. 

They delivered the final blow when his father died in 1914. 
He could not. get any Brahmin priest to conduct the religious 
rituals connected with the cremation. 

This concerted move by Brahmin orthodoxy did not, however, 
turn Rajaji aWay from his chosen path. He had set his eyes on the 
lofty goal. ,He CQuld reach that goal only by cultivating humanism 
of the highest order. 

He defiantly stood against conventions and proved his deter¬ 
mination to bring relief to the lowest strata of society during his 
term as Chairman of the Salem Municipality. 

He upheld the right of the untouchables, (later renamed 
Harijans by Gandhiji), to use public water taps.. It was a reform 
that roused much ire from many quarters. But Rajaji sensed that 
he should rather put up with the criticism of the upper class than 
yield to their pressures and give up the humanitarian measure. 

It was the same spirit which came out in a more fulgent form 
during his tenure as Premier of Madras Province in 1937. He 
opened the gates of temples, which had‘ till then shut out a large 
section of Hindis—the UntOuehabie^.*' If \vas a historic redemptiori 
of his basic philosophy that all .meh are' equal, 'that discrimination 
and segregation among hu^n'beings: stood ill the way of develop-, 
ment and progress. 
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He introduced th§AlstlrifeUHiiHits^!tiftIiefAcit to §aVg the poor 
peasants from the clutches of big thirMen and tnoney-lend'ers. 
He realised the havoc caused by drifdc on the eccmdmy of the poor 
workers and peasants. He champioflfed prohtbitioB ahd sHeiiced 
the economic pundits who asserted that the gap in revenue dUe to 
prohibition would be unbridgeable by coming out with his inno¬ 
vation, the sales tax. 

His humanism shone brightly in his dealings with those who 
were comrades in the struggle for independence, those who, after 
independence, found themselves often at loggerheads with him. 

When the Central Government announced the dp^intment 
of Rajaji as the Governor of West Bengal, Sarat Chandra Bose 
objected. He considered the appointment ill advised and undesir¬ 
able. He spear-headed the move to get the appointment anulled. 
When he failed, he gave a call for a black flag demonstration when 
Rajaji landed at Dum Dum airport. 

Yet, after assuming office as Governor, Raji^i generously 
extended his invitation to Sarat Chandra BOse. MBithry 

Secretary to the Governor met Sarat Chandra Bose and invited him 
on behalf of the Governor. Bose, pleasantly taken aback by the 
gesture of love, politely declined the invitation, saying, ‘*It was 
generous of the Governor to have remembered me, but you know 
I am not going out these days. Anyway, as he is in Calcutta, I 
will have opportunities of meeting him. You explain to him and 
tell him how much I appreciate his kind gesture."' 

The Military Secretary reported the gist of Bose's remarks. 
Rajaji took it in his stride. He noted, “Very well, we shall then 
make an expedition to the mountain itself. Will you make an 
appointment soon for me to call on Mr. Bose ?*’ 

The appointment was duly wught and fbcdd. Rsajaji drove 
down to Bose's residence. Rajaji ambled out of his edr. Was drawn 
into the warm embrace of BOie. I’he two patriots luigged i^ch 
othdr. With that disappeariiid thOir differeitees. Only the love 
and rega^ they had for each other could be peiediVOd. They 
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before the mountain.” Bose rose to the occasion with his wey 
reply, “If you take me to be soul-less mountain, I am afraid 1 shall 
not take you as an infallible prophet.” 

Kamaraj had certainly not endbated himself to Rajaji when 
the former manipulated political strings to oust Rajaji from the 
Chief Ministership of Madras in 1954. 

Rajaji had accepted the pent only when the Congress, in a 
minority in the legislature, sought him to provide stability to the 
administration. After he had grandly retrieved the situation and 
given a firm foothold for the Congjeess, he has sent out into political 
wilderness. 

But Rajaji did not hold any personal animosity towards 
Kamaraj for what had happened. He accepted it as a part of politi¬ 
cal life. He still held Kamraj in great regard, respected his political 
acumen and his inherent patriotism. He gave expression to his 
freedom from malice when he joined the elite gathering at 
Satyamurti Bhavan to greet Kamaraj on his 61st birthday. 

Reminiscii^ on the event, Kamarig later statedi ”My 61st 
birthday was in 1964. Arrangements were made to celebrate it in 
Madras. On that day I got down at Meenambakkam airport 
from Tiruchi. Those who showered their love on me took me in a 
procession from the airport to Satyamurthi Bhavan. 

”1 found to my surprise that Ragaji was waiting for me at 
Satyamurthi Bhavan and he garlanded me and blessed me saying, 
^You should live longer than xne.’ 1 was thrilled. Ri^ji^i had been 
waiting there for a long time expecting me. That was a time 
when there was strong difFeiimce of 0 |iinion between us. 

*T still feel that Riyaji’s blessings were a unique experience in 
my life that I could not have anticipated. Rajaji is far above 
liltftft and dislikes, one man who has the rare quality to consider and 
respect man as man.” 

It was his respect of man as man which kept him out of the 
controversy which reigned in political and joumalistic circ^M aBer 
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the publication of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s book, “India Wins.- 
Freedom.” 

The book was published posthumously. There were some 
conclusions and observations which, many felt, were not borne out 
by the facts, were figments of the author’s imaginationi There was 
commotion all around. 

Press reporters, specially, were eager to draw out the comments 
of the stalwarts of the national struggle, to find out their reactions 
to the version of the struggle as painted by the Maulana. 

Rajaji refused to get involved in the verbal arguments. He- 
said to Monica Felton, who was close to him and who wrote the 
book, I meet Rajaji, “These debates about what happened in the 
past are merely vanity.” 

When his friends pressed him to offer his comments, he' 
refused their request with the plea “No. I will not enter into this' 
competition in vanity...There is hot real history written any more;' 
everybody writes in order to domonstrate something instead of to 
tell what really happened...! don’t want to say unkind things about' 
the dead...Azad is now mixed up with the universal spirit.’ 

Aware of the universal spirits latent in every living thing, 
Rajaji remained humble arid selfless and did not allow power and 
position to corrode his nature. 

He explained his outlook to official positions during his" 
address to the Old Boys’ Association of -the Central College at 
Bangalore in 1937. At that time, Rajaji was the Premier of Madras 
State. 

He observed. “I have been waiting for this honour for some 
time...I was wondering why you did not invite me till now to preside 
over a College Day. Year after year, I was looking forward' to an 
invitation. Nobody knew what I was hungering for this honour 
of being asked to preside. ‘ 

“Let me tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that this honour has 
come too late. You have invited me only after I became the Prime 
Minister of a Province. If, when I was a plain Old Boy, Raja* 
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gopalachari, you bad invited me, I would have praised the honour 
much more. 

I think you are today honouring the Prime Minister and not 
the Old Boy. Can ever a man be so stupied as to speak so frankly ? 
But I have a reason, friends. You should not worship position 
and authority.” 

At a function at Howrah, Rajaji was formally addressed as 
His Excellency Dr. Chakravarti Rajagopalachari. In his reply, 
Rajaji observed ; “In your overwhelming kindness, you have 
embellished my name with some honours which I do not feel 
entitled to carry. When you say excellency, you surely refer to the 
office with which it usually goes and therefore I have no quarrel on 
that score. But when you say DOCTOR, you embarrass me. I 
never earned a doctorate by virtue of my academic performances. 
Some universities have been good enough to confer on me honoris- 
causa degrees. They have the authority to do so ; just as a mother 
has the liberty to call her child as a good boy. But that does not 
mean that others should also call him a good boy. I have, there¬ 
fore, a request to make to you all. Hereafter, please address me as 
Mr. or Shri Rajagopalachari.” 

Unaffected by power and position, Rajaji remained humane 
in his approach. S.R. Ranganathan, India’s ace Librarian, has 
recorded his encounter with Rajaji during the United Nations Day 
Celebrations in New Delhi in 1948. 

There was an elite gathering with the top brass of the diplo¬ 
matic corps in attendance. Ranganathan was seated in the back 
row, intent only on listening to Rajaji. But Rajaji spotted him out. 

Ranganathan states, “He tore his way to where I was and 
said, ‘What have you professors to do with this political show ?’ I 
said, *We are here to add an academic flavour to this political 
gathering !’ Then we adjourned to see some film show. 

“Naturally, Rajaji sat in the front row. I was sitting about 
ten rows behind. The ADC came to me and said, ‘His Excellency 
calls you*. I went to him. 
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“He said in Tamil, ‘Sit down here ; a professor or a librarian 
is as good as a Governor-General, Why are you shy and go to the 
back bench?’ Can one imagine human values and human relations 
rising to greater heights than this ?” 

The values he upheld wiped out the last vestigeS of pride and 
ego from his heart. He did not hold himself aloof, flaunt his autho¬ 
rity, display his power. He treated everyone with consideration. He 
broke tradition, while he was the Chief Minister of Midras, to walk 
in to the room of his Cabinet colleagues to exchange greetings or to 
consult them on official matters. T. Nagappan, a daffedcr working 
in the Madras secretariat and attached to Bhaktavatsalam, was sitti¬ 
ng on his stool, vacantly watching the ceiling. Suddently, he saw 
Rajaji walking up to him. Nagappan jumped out of <he stool, stood 
reverentially. Rajaji smiled at him, enquired whether Bhaktavatsalam 
was in. Nagappan nodded his head. Rajaji lighdy knocked at the 
door and stepped in. He spent some time with Bhaktavatsalam and 
then departed. Nagappan later noted, “Rajaji often dropped in at 
the rooms of the ministers to talk to them” Thus Rajaji suffused 
confidence in his colleagues, welded them in to a cohesive team, 
made them respond to the ideals which formed the base of his con¬ 
cept of public service^" It was an c.xhibition of the fine art of foste¬ 
ring good human relations. 

Rajaji cherished human relations as the essence of love. The 
love which bound him to human beings had sprouted during his 
days in school. It assumed the form of a close link between him and 
his teacher, John Guthrie Tail. Tail taught him English. 

After Tait retired and returned to his native Scotland, Rajaji 
regularly sent him every month one pound of the finest Indin tobaco. 
When Rajaji was in jail, he arranged for the supply of tobaco to 
his master through his friends. 

The supply was kept up despite the hectic pace of Rajaji's life 
as a fighter for national liberation. Until death, Tait had his choice 
tobaco, thanks to his student who did not forget the real worth 
of human bonds. 
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Love coursed through him in abundant measure, love that was 
primordial and pristine, noble and sublime. This love drew in to its 
vortex many ordinary people and left them indelibly marked with 
the touch of the great man. Some of these incidents carry the flavour 
of Rajaji’s humanism. 

When the patron of a danseuse died suddenly, Rajaji interceded 
on her behalf with the members of the family of the patron. 

The heirs of the deceased were none too keen to offer finan¬ 
cial help to the danseuse. But Rajaji pleaded with them to settle a 
tidy sum on her so that she could tide over her financial problems. 
He asserted that such a gesture would be much appreciated by the 
departed patron of the artist. 

He offered financial help to a brilliant young boy to pursue 
his study in the engineering college. After the boy completed his 
studies, Rajaji arranged his marriage with the daughter of a friend 
and secured him a good job too. 

During a tour of Mysore, as Governor-General of India, Raj¬ 
aji was driving through the main artery of Bangalore. Thousands 
of people greeted him. He warmly responded to their greetings. 
The police vigilantly kept the crowds in check. 

Suddenly, one lonely, old withered figure broke out of the 
crowd It ran, eluding the chasing cop, making a beeline towards 
the car in which Rajaji was riding. 

Rajaji spotted the figure. He started at the man. Suddenly, 
he recognised his old cook, the one who had served him thirty years 
back, at Salem, when he was a leading advocate of the local bar. 

He leaned out, waved to the security staff to let the man come 
near him. He accepted the greetings of the cook, asked him to come 
and meet him at his camp. 

Later, when the cook met him, Rajaji enquired about his 
welfare and gave him a hundred rupees as a token of his love. 

The car flying the flag of the Governor-General streaked 
towards Okhla. Rajaji was keen to get out of the mad metropolis, 
to spend an hour in the sylvan surroundings at the Okhla water- 
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works situated at a distance of about 10 kms from Rashtrapathi 
Bhavan. Enroute, the car had to negotiate a railway crossing, when 
the car reached the crossing, the gates closed. Rajaji’s security officer 
got out of the car. He looked towards his left. Then he looked to his 
right. I'here was no sign of any train approaching. So, he walked 
over to the gatcman to let the car pass. There was still time, argued 
the security officer. But the gateman refused to open the gates and 
to let Rajaji’s car pass through. The security ofHcial, crest-fallen that 
he efforts to reduce the wait of the Governor General, returned to 
to the car and complained that the gateman was adamant and was 
not ready to open the gates even for the Governor General. Rajaji 
smiled and remarked, “Quite right He is the right type of man to 
be posted at this busy level-crossing. You take down his particulars 
and convey to the Minister my appreciation of this poor man’s sense 
of duty.” 

The train was chugging merrily. Rajsji, the Governor of West 
Bengal, was ensconced in his cosy salloon. As the train neared its des¬ 
tination, Rajaji expressed a desire to meet the driver of the train. The 
wishjof Rajaji was duly conveyed to the driver. Visibly embarrassed 
to present himself before the august person, the driver approached 
Rajaji hesitantly. Tne driver cast sly glances at his black, oily uni¬ 
form, laden with dust and dirt. Politely, he saluted Rajaji, extended 
his hands smeared with grease and soot when Rajaji reached out 
for it, muttering, “My hands are not clean. Your Excellency. 

Ignoring the comment. Rajaji took his hand, shook it warmly 
and pepped him up with the words, “I am glad they are not; other¬ 
wise you will be thinking of a desk job. You have brought the train 
here dead on time.” The driver smiled and left. Rajaji turned to a 
Minister who was accompanying him on the tour and commented, 
“Now you have met the most important person, the dynamic man 
who moves us all while we remain seated.” 

It was a pleasant November afternoon of 1951. Rajaji leaned 
back in his chair, picked up the letters which had come in the day’s 
post. Among the pile was a letter from T. A . Krishnamurthy of sa- 
letti. The contents of the letter touched the heart of Rajaji. It was the 
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pathetic note of a father who watched, helplessly, while his five-year 
old son wasted away due to tuberculosis. Despite consultation with 
some of the best doctors and heavy expenditure on medicines, the 
boy’s condition was deteriorating. There was nothing the parents of 
the little boy cuuld do to save him from death. 

Krishnamurthy had sought the advice of Rajaji. Of course, Kr- 
ishnamurlhy was not acquainted with Rajaji. The letter to Rajaji 
was written not with the hope of getting any reply, but as an outlet 
for the pain which surged through him. It was a frantic appeal. 

He had little hope that Rajaji would respond to his appeal. He 
had much less hope that Rajaji could do anything to save his son 
from the clutches of the wasting disease. 

It, therefore, came to him as pleasant surprise when he recei¬ 
ved an inland letter, dated 1-12-1951. The latter was from Rajaji. 

Rajaji had written on one side of the inland letter. 

“Received your letter 

There is no need to be worried about this disease these days. 
Good and effective medicines are available. The boy will re¬ 
cover. You should take the boy to Tiruchi or Perunthurai TB 
sanitorium and get him treated. Don’t lose your heart. With a 
lew injections, the doctors will cure your son. You may show 
this letter to Dr. Rajan of Thiruvengimalai and seek his help, 
if necessary, to get your son’s admission in the sanitorium.” 

In the space still available in the inland letter, Rajaji scribbled 
a note for Dr. Rajan : 

“The bearer of this letter is one of my‘devotees’of Salem. 
His beloved son is suffering from T.B. Naturally, the parents 
arc upset. Kindly get the boy treated in one of the sanitoriums.” 

Rajaji also sent a cheque for Rs. 100 to finance the treatment 
of the boy. 

The letter acted as a moral boost for the parents of the little 
boy. Dr. Rajan offered all necessary help. The boy underwent 
treatment at the sanitorium and was restored back to normal 
health. 
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Rajaji considered no task below his dignity. He considered 
work as worship. 

Once during his stay at Pudupalayam village in Salem district, 
where he established a Gandhi AshTum and propagated Gandhian 
views and introduced charkha and kkadi industries, *he spotted a 
displaced mesh of the chimney. 

Instead of sending for the man who normally attended to such 
tasks, Ghinnan, Rajaji decided to do it himself. He lifted a ladder, 
set it against the wall, ascended the ladder and reached out for the 
mesh. He reached up, stretching himself further, delicately keeping 
his foothold on the step of the ladder. 

Lakshmi, Rajaji’s daughter, who came in at that time, got the 
fright of her life. She sensed that the ladder was likely to slip, that 
her father might fall and get hurt. She shouted, “Is not Ghinnan 
there ? Will he not do it ? What if you fall and injure yourself?” 

Rajaji, still holding on to the mesh, shouted back, “If he falls 
and injures himself, it does not matter, does it ?” 

It was his timely intervention which saved the small holding of 
a poor peasant and stopped him from migrating to Geylon. He 
owned around Rs. 1000 to a rich landlord. The interest charge on 
the amount also was piling up. 

The poor peasant had no means of clearing the loan. The 
landlord, who held a mortgage over the peasant’s holding, threaten¬ 
ed action. Left with no alternative, the poor peasant decided to 
migrate to Geylon to earn his living there as a plantation worker. 

The news of the peasant’s plight reached Rajaji. lie sent for 
the landlord and suggested that he waive his interest charges and 
agree to be satisfied with the principal amount. The landlord 
agreed. 

Then Rajaji asked one of his friends, a man with enough 
money, to advance the amount to the poor peasant so that he could 
pay off the landlord. He also directed the poor peasant to gradually 
return the loan, without any interest, to the person w'ho advanced 
the amount. 
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In every deal which he struck, in every tenuous negotiation he 
handled, he kept the basic human values in mind. Thus, when he 
decided to leave Salem and settle down in Madras, he sold his house 
to Dr. Sundaram at much below the prevailing price. 

In taking this decision, Rajaji was guided by the declared 
objective of Dr. Sundaram to open a hospital. Rajaji argued, “Dr. 
Sundaram wants that house only to do service to the public. Let us 
not bargain over the price. Let us accept what he can pay.” 

A lew snippets from a plethora of incidents do not bring out 
the full range and variety of Rajaji’s humanism. But they do carry 
the ilavour of hi.s basic love for humanity. They reveal the quality 
of his mind, a mind that responded and vibrated to the demands of 
justice, truth, kindness and peace. His humanism marked him out 
as a truly great man. 

There were three things which he sought in every great man : 
‘‘First, a man's brain. And a woman's heart. And a child’s 
temperament — a child’s freshness of outlook.” The.se three blended 
into a composite whole, formed the spark of divinity ingrained in 
him and made his humanism truly divine. 
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